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THE EASTEK FESTIVAL AT CATANIA.* 


BT MR8. A. F. LAW. 


Easter-boos! E aster-eggs! This joyful ex¬ 
clamation is repeated among all people on this 
day of Thanksgiving—which, at the same time 

recalls the magnanimous sacrifice of the Son of 
God—and the miraculous resurrection of the 
Saviour of men. After the mournful week which 
commemorates the sufferings of our Lord, the 
joyful day of His ascension arrives, to inspire all 
hearts with thankfulness. 

Those pretty eggs, so gracefully adorned, so 
brilliantly colored—you all have them, my dear 
friends—some more, some less. Grandpapas, 
grandmammas, all ages, all sexes pay their tri¬ 
bute of praise to you. It seems that France, 
and all Europe are gay to-day! 

■Wherever one casts his eyes, may bo seen red 
eggs, yellow, and blue eggs. One cannot imagine 
whence comes this variegated mass for sale in the 
shops of the fruiterer. Tho confectioners have 
sugar eggs, filled with pastileB: some aro orna¬ 
mented with figures and garlands; others ore 
loaded with devices, and placed on elegant beds 
of rushes and feathers, which quite resemble 
birds-nesta. At tho jeweler’s they aro made of 
precious stones encased in gold, and in imitation 
of hen’s or pigeon’s eggs; these gifts are pro¬ 
bably intended for the children of tho king. 

But to speak only of the natural egg—draw¬ 
ing, painting, engraving—each lends tho aid of 
her art. I have Been some eggs which were of 
admirable workmanship. Two particularly; one 
embellished with a Calvary miniature—and an¬ 
other, on which tho artist had written tho entire 
history of the Passion. 

Paris is not the only city which celebrates 
Easter*day; there is not a country, nor a city 
professing the religion of Christ, whore it is not 
marked by less or greater splendor. At present, 
I wish to give you an abridged history of the 
Festival of Faster at Catania, such as it occurred 
in 1889. 

This town, bnilt nearly at the foot of Mount 
Etna, has its streets paved with tho lava of the 
volcano, cut into large flags. The splendid 
palaces—the rich convents—that of the Bene¬ 
dictines among others; its cathedral incrusted 
with sculpture, and paintings by the greatest 


* From the French of L. Auguior. 


; masters; its squares, and streets at straight 
angles; tho antique and curious monuments 
which adorn tho Piazza Reale: a colossal ele¬ 
phant, bearing upon its back an obelisk of redish 
granito; the pleasing manners of the inhabitants, 
and also the mild climate, make Catania a de¬ 
lightful placo of resort, appreciated by the cara¬ 
vans of travellers who visit it every year, to 
ascend tho crater—tho name given in that region 
to tho proud rival of Vesuvius. 

Easter Monday, after grand mass, the young 
population of Catania emerge from the village 
in detached groups. Little boys in brown vests, 
with red embroidery, their heads crowned with 
Phrygian bonnets—white or black—falling over 
the ear in quite a coquettish manner; little girls 
with the hair raised up in the form of a fan, with 
gold or pinchback pins confining it; the petticoat 
and neckerchief of green or violet color—tho 
opron plain, of printed calico, or of muslin; 
crimson Btockings, embroidered at the edges; and 
shoes with plain rosettes of riband; these gay 
costumes agree with their sprightly looks. 

These charming littlo coquettes, carrying with 
them bread and fruit, their hands filled with 
baskets, in which reposed eggs of varied hues, 
took their course toward the hermitago of Frato 
Francesco. This good anchorite is a religious 
ootogenarian: he has—for half a century—in¬ 
habited a grotto among tho rocks which form 
the base of Mount Etna; and his reputation of 
sanctity is spread abroad throughout the country. 
A crucifix, an imago of the Madonna, and an 
altar of rough workmanship, are tho ornaments 
of his lodging; figs, olives, dried fruits, bread and 
water, constitute his nourishment; and a stone 
bench is his bed. 

To arrive at this hermitage, one must follow a 
path shaded by myrtles, rosebays, fig and almond 
trees, frequently interrupted, however, by barren 
tracts of lava, which, interspersing the rich land¬ 
scape, have tho same effect of contrast as the 
glaciers bending over the flowery pastures of tho 
Alps. 

Fraie Francesco had seen many generations of 
children crowd into his peaceful abode. It was 
an old custom of the country to desire him to 
bless the Easter-eggs. He expeoted his young 
flock, each year, on the some day, and at the 
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same hour; and they loved to listen attentively 
to his counsels and teachings. 

We arc now before tho hermitage. The clock 
strikes, and the children are assembled around 
the venerable priest. He relates to them in an 
energetio and artless manner, the sufferings of 
Jesus to redeem us from our sina; ho stirs up 
their zeal, excites their gratitude, and each of hifl 
words borrows a new degree of persuasion—from 
his bald forehead inclined toward the ground— 
and his long, snowy beard, an emblem of tho 
winter of his life. Then, extending his thin and 
trembling hands over these young people, and 
the little treasures they present to him, he sup¬ 
plicates for all who surround him the blessing of 
heaven. 

After this touching ceremony, the graceful 
troop go, as Bwiftly as their fragile charge per¬ 
mits them, to the grand Prato, a meadow, or field 
which extends for several leagues; not verdant, 
nor enameled with flowers like the others, but 
covered with a rough and half dried grass. The 
thickly growing palms and lofty aloes with which 
it is shaded—the muddy and deep water of the 
Giaretta, which, commencing at tho south, termi¬ 
nates its serpentine course at the extremity of 
tho bay of Catania—and tho ardent sun which 
darts its rays upon a barren soil, would givo this 
placo in summer an African aspect, without the 
loud voiced gnat, formerly terrible, but now 
silent. 

However, our young Catanianfl have chosen a 


suitable position for their diversions; they dis¬ 
perse on tbis carpet, although it is rather rugged, 
and the game of eggs commences in many places 
at the same time. 

Here, it is the game of .the tocca. They clash 
the eggs together, and there are laughs, cries, and 
jumps of joy as each shell breaks. At another 
place course, hundreds of eggs are disposed in 
lines, three paces distant from each other; the 
player must while dancing gather them together, 
and place them in a vase without breaking a 
single one; sometimes to add to the difficulty, 
they agree that they shall be taken by odd or 
even numbers. Further off are little children 
writing their names with eggs, in letters from 
five to six feet long. Others empty their eggs 
by medium of Blight openings, making garlands 
of them by stringing them on silk. Some, with 
great labor, build castles or pyramid of eggs, in 
order to destroy them as soon as they are finished, 
by throwing the largest and hardest on these im¬ 
promptu tenements. Others make circles of eggs, 
and jump over them with their feet joined. 

It is difficult to give—without having seen it— 
a just idea of the charming tableau—tho ani¬ 
mated picture presented by tho Prato at this 
hour, with its thousands of eggs Bpread on the 
grass, displaying the bright colors of the rain¬ 
bow, together with the beautiful children, with 
jet black ringlets disordered by the summer wind, 
jumping, laughing and sporting, all occupied with 
tho grand affair of the do?—the feast of eggs. 
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<A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Bertha Stanhope believed that in marrying 
the Hon. Mr. Merivale, tbj>n a statesman high 
in his party, she had united herself to a man who 
sincerely loved her. It was not long, however, 
before she discovered that his attention had 
been chiefly directed to the largo fortune of 
the heiress, whose hand he had obtained. She 
felt this disappointment keenly, but a source 
of consolation was ere long opened to her, and in 
her devotion to her first-born son, she forgot the j 
neglect and indifference of her husband. The 
love of tho young mother was still further aug¬ 
mented by a new and painful trial. Tho child j 
was seized with an alarming illness, and for! 
nearly a month she endured all the tortures of ] 
suspense. By the mercy of God, however, the j 
disease took a favorable turn, and little Maurice j 
recovered rapidly. j 

The joy of the wife and mother on seeing her ; 
eon resorted to her, was so great, that it soemed j 
to leave no room in her heart for any feeling un- : 
connected with him. She beheld in the past only 
the fearful recolleotion of his danger; in the pre- i 
sent the delight of seeing him once moro joyous 
and robust; in the future tho fear lest hia health 
should again fail. Bertha’s whole life was passed 
in watchfulness over his physical welfare, or in 
terror if she perceived in him the slightest 
symptoms of indisposition. Compared with the 
cause of her present solicitude, tho greatest sor¬ 
rows of her past life appeared to her but os 
trifles altogether unworthy of interest. So long 
as she was under no apprehension for her little 
Maurice, Bhe was content. If she went out, it 
was on his account; if she oame home, it waa still 
for him. It was the one engrossing principle of 
her life, and rendered her completely indifferent 
to all besides. - 

While the wife, her whole heart thus filled by 
an absorbing passion, was happier than she had 
ever been before, the husband was tortured by 
political anxiety, and engaged in what appeared 
to be a losing struggle against powerful adver¬ 
saries. 

Merivale beheld the decline of hia power with 
feelings of anguish almost as bitter as those with 
which Bertha had watched by the sick-bed of her 
son. His days were passed in disappointment, 
defeat, and mortification; his nights in sleep¬ 


lessness. He became gloomy and morose, and 
his character acquired a harshness hitherto 
foreign to it His subordinates approached him 
in fear and trembling, and quitted him almost 
always with irritated or wounded feelings. He 
appeared to have lost all his former self-command, 
and on the slightest opposition, would give way 
to tho most undignified ebullitions of temper, 
while tho fever of his mind produced an uncon- 
trolable restlessness. 

Bertha, absorbed in her maternal anxieties, 
had no suspicion of her husband’s Bufferings. 
Accustomed as Bhe was to tako no part in hia 
affaire, aho looked upon political interests os 
altogether beyond tho sphere of a woman, and 
never sought to afford him any consolation under 
troubles which she was powerless to avert, which 
she did not even understand, and of the import¬ 
ance of which she was consequently unaware. 

Meanwhile an anniversary recurred, which 
hitherto, whatover might have been his political 
engagements, the husband had not failed to cele¬ 
brate ; namely his wife’s birthday. 

Early in the morning a present was brought to 
her, consisting of a bouquet of whito camellias, 
which wero her favorite flowers, together with a 
picture in a richly-carved ebony frame, and 
admirably executed, representing the old home¬ 
stead which was the birth-place of Mrs. Meri¬ 
vale. 

Bertha recollected having one evening ex¬ 
pressed a desire to possess a sketch of the spot 
connected with all the recollections of her child¬ 
hood, and much touched by this attention to her 
j wishes, she hastened to her husband’s study to 
| thank him warmly. He did not at first under¬ 
stand her. Neither the bouquet nor tho picture 
i were from him. Ho even acknowledged having 
! entirely forgotten that it was his wife’s birthday. 

! This confession chilled Bertha’s heart, and 
! destroyod the pleasure caused her by the myste- 
I nous present. From whom, then, could it come ? 
| Who could have remembered her wish, and grati- 
I fied it with so much delicacy ? 
j “But who was present when I spoke of my old 
home ?” There were her cousin James, Mr. 

| Fremicourt, Mr. Stuart, and her friend, Mrs. 
j Howe. “Could it he you, Mary ?” asked she in 
t the evening of the latter. 
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Mrs. Howe acknowledged that the bouquet and 
picture came from her. 

Bertha made no answer, and during the rest of 
the evening she remained thoughtful and sad. 
This proof of affection had sunk deep in her 
heart, wounded as it was by the neglect of Meri¬ 
vale. She could not free herself from these 
painful thoughts, and the whole night long Bhe 
brooded sadly over the kindness of Mrs. Howe 
and the indifference of her husband. 

When Bhe rose the next morning, however, 
these ideas were but too quiokly dispelled. Her 
son appeared to be unwell. She hoped, and so 
did the doctor, that it was a mere trifle, whioh 
rest and a careful diet would easily sot to rights. 
But her hopes were disappointed; far from 
diminishing, the ailment assumed a more serious 
character, and the poor mother recognized,-or 
fancied she did so, some of the symptoms of the 
illness with which her little Maurice had been 
attacked a few months previously. She imparted 
her fears to tho doctor, who did not share them, 
and to her husband, who paid little heed to them. 
They wore both accustomed to her imaginary 
terrors on her son’s account, and looked upon 
her gloomy forebodings as the result of exag¬ 
gerated anxiety. Bertha, reassured by their 
arguments and by their security, endeavored to 
lay aside her fears; but this she found to be 
impossible. It was in vain that she repeated to 
horsolf that tho opinion of the most celebrated 
physicians, and, above all, that of her husband, 
must have more foundation than a woman’s fears. 
Tho symptoms which wore declared to exist only 
in her own imagination, appeared to her to be 
obvious and incontcstible. 

Two days later, her husband and the dootor 
could no longer deny the illness of the child. 
They were alarmed, but they did not despair. 
Onco before, Merivalo had saved his boy from a 
similar dangor, and he desired that the same 
means which had then proved efficacious should 
bo again adopted. Tho little invalid began to 
exhibit manifest Bigns of improvement, and one 
morning he strotched out his arms to his mother, 
and for tho first time for a whole week raised his 
heavy head from tho pillow. 

Whilo his anxiety on his child’s account 
detained Merivalo from his post, his affairs wero 
assuming a more and moro alarming aspect 
Congress had adjourned, and the new elec¬ 
tions wero to take place almost immediately. 
Great agitation prevailed throughout the whole 
country; tho different political parties had as- 
Bumcd an attitude of hostile opposition, and 
nothing was heard of but pamphlets, plots, coun¬ 
terplots, attacks, and recriminations. Being 


now reassured concerning the state of his son, 
Merivale returned to the direction of affairs, 
resolved, as became the leader of a party, that 
if he fell, it should he at the head of his fol¬ 
lowers. 

One morning after a sleepless night, he wqb 
gloomily reflecting upon the difficulties and dan¬ 
gers of his position, when Bertha’s maid entered 
his room. 

“My mistress is very unwell, sir;” said she, 
“and I thought it my duty to inform you of it. 
She sat up &U last night with her child, and she 
is very anxious and unhappy about him. Yes¬ 
terday she sent mo five or six times in the course 
of the evening to see if you were come in, and to 
beg you would come to her. She has now fallen 
asleep from fatigue, and I thought it best to let 
you know, sir, in case you might please to take 
this opportunity of seeing the child without 
alarming my mistress, for the poor little creature 
appears to me to be very ill.” 

“You were quite right, and I am much obliged 
to you, Fanny,” replied Merivale; “I will come 
to my wife’s room directly. Is the ohild awake ?” 

“He seems very much exhausted, sir, but he 
has not slept these two days. His eyes are never 
shut, and he keeps up a perpetual low moaning.” 

Merivale roBe to go to his wife’s apart¬ 
ments. He had already reached the threshold 
of the room, when he heard the sound of a car¬ 
riage driving at full speed to the street door. 

Ho approached the window. A coach stopped 
at the door, and a man sprang hastily out of 
it. Merivale uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
as he recognized'a devoted partisan. 

There must of necessity be some mighty rea¬ 
son for Mr. Sands* appearance, for the worthy 
man was not likely to undertake an expensive 
journey, which broke through all hie habits, and 
removed him for a time from the district which 
ho inhabited, and never willingly quitted with¬ 
out sufficient cause. Merivalo was endeavor¬ 
ing to divine what could bo the object of tho 
old man’s visit, when tho latter burst into his 
study with all the eagerness of youth. 

“You must return with me immediately,” 
exclaimed he, without further preamble. “ By a 
day, or oven an hour’s delay, we risk the loss of 
everything.” 

“Of everything!—of what do you mean?” 

“ Of your election,” replied his partisan, whose 
reply was a thunder-dap to Merivale. 

Hitherto, whatever might have been his poli¬ 
tical anxieties, he had never dreamed that there 
could be a doubt ou the subject of his election. 
Ho looked upon it as certain that his native town 
and county, proud of being represented by a man 
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of such distinction, and above all, by a party 
leader would re-elect him without opposition. 
The tidings imparted to him by Mr. Sands morti¬ 
fied him deeply. Not that he feared a defeat, bat 
he was angry that the idea of bringing forward 
another candidate in opposition to him should 
ever have been conceived. 

“And who iB my opponent?" asked he, in a 
tone of contempt. 

“A formidable one, for he is an old inhabitant 
of the place, wealthy, and possessed of consider¬ 
able influence,” 

At this moment the maid again entered the 
room. 

11 My mistress entreats you to come to her, 
sir,” Boid she. 

“I am coming,” replied he. Then turning 
impatently to Mr. Sands, he inquired: “ And who 
is this wealthy and influential man?” 

•“Mr. Howard.” 

“ Sir, my mistress is in the greatest distress, 
and again implores you to come,” said the maid 
once more. 

“My son is ill,” said Merivale to BIr. Sands, 
“I am going to my wife, who is in the greatest 
alarm; when I have reassured her, I will return 
to you, and wo will set out immediately to¬ 
gether.” 

Mr. Sands established himself in an arm-chair, 
and Merivale went to seek his wife. He found 
her bending over tho cradle of the child, and 
gazing’upon him with a countenance of despair. 
Tho two doctors who attended the boy were 
standing beside her, with looks of perplexity 
and consternation. A glance sufficed to reveal 
to Merivale the full extent of tho peril. 

The doctors exchanged with him a look of 
dismay. 

“Tho inflammatory symptoms aro assuming a 
very serious character,” said one. 

“The breathing is becoming difficult,” added 
the other. 

“Tho fever has increased.” 

“He is delirious.” 

Merivale laid bis finger on the child’s pulse and 
counted its throbbinga. There was no hope now, 
science and skill were alike powerless to arrest 
the progress of the disease. He endeavored to 
conceal his anguish, for Bertha, her eyes fixed 
upon hia face, seemed endeavoring to read his 
inmost thoughts. 

“You will yet bo able to cure him?” cried she, 

in a tone of agony. “Yon have already saved 
mm once, Merivale; he will owe you his life this 
time also, will he not?” 

“He does not need my care,” replied Merivale, 
with painful embarrassment. “These gentlc- 


| men,” added he, turning to the doctors, “will 

continue the treatment which they haTe pursued 
so skilfully.” 

She turned upon him a look of astonishment 
and dismay. 

“You will not leave your child? you will not 
j leave me, Merivale? If you go away, it Beems 
! to me as if you would take with you my boy's 
life. When you are here I am calm and hopeful, 
J but in your absence I feel nothing but terror.” 

» “ That is mere superstition,” said he, endeavor¬ 
ing to force a smile. 

“No matter; do not leave me, Merivale; you 
hate saved him once, and I feel that the same 
happiness is reserved for you this time also.” 

Merivalo hesitated, not knowing what to do, 
when Mr. Sands’ silvered head and keen coun¬ 
tenance appeared at the door. He made a sign 
to Mr. Merivale to lose no time. 

| “You will stay, will you not? Oh, thanks! 

| thanks! If you knew what I suffer alone here, 

| without any one to comfort me, watching my 
child, perhaps on his deathbed! Merivale, your 
presence gives me strength.” 

He gently disengaged his hand, which she had 
clasped within her own. Mr. Sands redoubled 
his signals. 

“An affair of tho utmost importance compels 
mo to leave you. My absence will not bo long. 
Nothing but a positive duty-” 

“Oh, Merivale! do not leave me! Can any 
duty be moro positive than that of remaining with 
your wife and with your child at such a moment? 
To leavo us now will be to kill us both.” 

Mr. Sands impatiently drew out his watch. 

Mr. Merivale made a movement toward him. 

Bertha fell at her husband’s feet, and clasped 
his knees. 

“Merivale! Merivale! stay! I will not let 
you go till you have sworn to me upon your 
honor not to abandon my son. For the sake of 
your child have pity upon me!” 

Mr. SandB glided behind Merivale. 

“Time presses,” whispered he; “every mo¬ 
ment costa us a vote.” 

Merivale pressed fits lips to the forehead of 
hia wife. 

“I Bhall soon come back,” said he. 

Mr. Sands made his escape. 

She rose and placed herself in front of tho 
door. 

“You shall not go,” said she; “or if you do, 
you must first trample under foot a despairing 
woman, the mother of your dying child. She 
has no hope but in you; and would you forsake 

your son?” 

“I have no need of any one to teach me my 
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duty,” said Mr. Merivale, harshly, for he was 
disgusted at hia own meanness; and, being angry 
■with himself, sought, as is too often the ease, to 
find cause of angor -with another, in order to 
escape from tho reproaches of his own con¬ 
science. “If I acknowledged the necessity of 
remaining with tho child, do you suppose it 
would bo needful for you to urge it upon me? 
My assistance is useless here; urgent calls sum¬ 
mon me elsewhere, and I obey them.” 

“You shall not go! you Bhall not go!” cried 
Bertha, scarco knowing what she said, and cling¬ 
ing to her husband. 

He sought to put her aside. 

“No! no! stay! stay!” 

Ho disengaged himself from her hold, not 
without some violence, thrust her from him, 
closed the door behind, hastened to rejoin Mr. 
Sands, to take his place beside him in the chaise, 
and to call to the coachman to drive on as fast as 
his horses could gallop. 

“Oh, sir, stop! my mistress has fainted away,” 
cried tho voice of tho terrified maid from tho 
window of Bortha’s room. But tho sound of her 
voice was drowned by tho rattle of the wheels; 
Merivale did not hear it, and Mr. SandB, who 
did, took care to say nothing on the subject to 
his companion. 

When Bertha saw her husband forsake her and 
his child, when ho thrust her so unfeelingly from 
him in order to follow Mr. Sands, and sacrifice 
his duty to his family to the calls of ambition, she 
went and resumed her place in silence, by the 
cradle of her son. She felt and understood from 
that moment thnt it was all over with the poor 
little child, and that she must lay aside every 
shadow of hopo. The countenances of the phy¬ 
sicians, during tho visits which they paid every 
half hour to the little Buffcrcr, confirmed her in 
this terrible conviction. Bertha no longer ques¬ 
tioned them, no longer implored them to save her 
son. With feelings of. anguish which words aro 
inadequate to describe, she waited there in 
silence. How fearful for a mother thus to await 
tho death of her child! Her eyes fixed upon the 
countenance, onco so bright and joyous, to watch 
tho gradual extinction of life. Poor little fellow! 
his lips wero parched, the breath rattled in his 
throat, bis features wero stiffening beneath tho 
cold grasp of death. The physicians no longer 
attempted to afford relief—all was useless now; 
they gazed with compassion upon the mournful 
scene, and withdrew without uttering a word. 

Tho child’s breathing became fainter and 
fainter, until at length complete silence reigned 
in tho room. His mother bending over him 
could scarcely detect, at intervals, an almost im¬ 


perceptible breath npon her cheek, which proved 
to her that the struggle was not yet over. 

. At length she felt nothing more. She sank 
down upon her knees, clasping her hands in 
almost delirious agony. 

When she was raised from the ground a cover¬ 
ing had been drawn over the corpse, and two 
por 80 ns were kneeling and praying beside her. 
They were her friend, Mrs. Howe, and the latter’s 
husband. 

She exchanged a rapid glance with them, and 
then turning to the cradle, raised the veil which 
concealed tho corpse, and stood mournfully con¬ 
templating it in a silence unbroken by her 
friends, the only witnesses of this painful scene, 
from which the servants had respectfully with¬ 
drawn. 

Suddenly she appeared to awoke, as if from a 
painful dream. 

“He is not dead?—surely he is not dead?” 
she murmured. “I must be sleeping—tormented 
by a fearful dream. My child! my son! Burely 
God cannot have taken him from me. He would 
not take a child from his mother!” 

She took the little corpse in her arms, laid it 
on hor lap, and began rocking it gently. Tho 

child’s limbs wero already stiffening, and its ex¬ 
tremities bad become ioy cold. 

“Ho does not move!” cried sbe; “he is cold! 
he is dead! he is dead!” 

Mr. Howe and his wife endeavored to take 
from her the remains, and to remove her. from 
a sight so painful. But she resisted all their 
efforts, and resumed: 

“Ho is dead! and his father might have saved 
him, as ho had already done onco before. He is 
dead! and it was bis father who trampled him 
under foot: who forsook him without hesitation. 
His power, his position, or I know not what, was 
at stake! and what mattered it if tho child died ? 
What aro a mother and a child when compared 
to interests of such magnitude? What is a de¬ 
spairing woman, who, on her knees implores tho 
life of her child from him who holds it in bis 
power? She is thrust rudely aside, and he de¬ 
parts. He leaves her alone to watch the death 
agony of her child, and it dies! Look here! 
look here! and behold tho work of a husband 
and a father! A corpse upon tho lap of his 
mother?” 

“A curse upon him!” exclaimed Mr. Howe, 
whoso wife strove to silence him by placing her 
hand upon his lips. 

“Suffer your husband to speak,” cried Bertha. 
“He but expresses my own feelings,” continued 
sho, laying her hand upon the head of her child. 
“Standing by the corpse of my son, I implore the 
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vengeance of God upon his crime—it must not 
remain unpunished. If the law cannot reach it 
eternal justice has its judgments, and the world 
its scorn for the infanticide. For myself,” added 
she, “never again will I behold the murderer of 
my boy.” 

“For God's sake do not listen to the counsels 
of your despair,” pleaded Mr. Howe. 

She replied by a smile—but such a smile. 

“I have no child now—I have no husband—I 
am alone in the world 1” 

At break of day Bertha rose from her knees 
and went to the window, which she opened. The 
fresh morning air, laden with the sweet odors of 
spring, entered the chamber of death, and a little 
bird began to sing cheerily. Bertha drew the 
cradle close to the window, and fixed a gaze of 
painful intensity upon her child. He seemed to 
bo sleeping sweetly. She fetched his prettiest 
clothes and began to deck him with them. Mrs. 
Howe gathered some flowers in the conservatory, 
and returned with a crown of white roses, which 
she placed on tho head of tho little corpse whose 
angel spirit had been recalled to heaven. 

Tho undertaker brought from the adjoining 
room an ebony coffin lined with white satin. 
Bertha looked at him with a bewildered expres¬ 
sion, but not a tear moistened her burning eye¬ 
lids. She laid the child in the coffin, and strewed 
around him the flowers which Mrs. Howe had 
brought together with tho crown. Then sho 
chose from amongst his playthings those that 
had been his favorites, and laid them at his feet. 


! This done, she sat down beside the coffin, and 
| remained in a kind of stupor until the funeral 
» crowd began to gather. At sound of the foot- 
| steps she shuddered, rose, and stretched out her 
[ arms toward tho coffin, striving to utter Borne 
t words which her white lips seemed unable to 
I frame. God at length took pity upon her, and 
; sho sank senseless on the floor. 

I While Mrs. Howe came to her assistance, Mr. 
! Howe placed a lace ^il over the child’s remains, 

I closed tho lid of the coffin, screwed it down, and 
| taking it in his arms, carried it to tho hearse. 

| When he returned Mrs. Merivalo was begin- 
j ning to recover; bLo looked with astonishment 
: upon those around her, and appeared to have 
; forgotten everything, until her gaze rested upon 
tho empty cradle of her son. Then she recol¬ 
lected the truth, her heart sank within her, and 
she again fainted away. 

After three days Mr. Merivale returned. AU 
j his ambitious hopes had been defeated. 

• “My wife! my child! where are they?” asked 
; he, anxiously. 

“God has had mercy upon her,” replied Mrs. 

1 Howe, who was kneeling in tears beside Bertha’s 
; bed: “Ho has reunited the mother to her son.” 


It is said that in the asylum at Bloomingdale, 
is a maniac, who believes himself to bo the Presi¬ 
dent, yet who is constantly crying aloud for his 
wife and child. 

He tells his name to no one. But, on tho 
books of the institution, it appears as Merivale. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Maby Fuller was aroused from her Bleep, the 
next morning, by the most heavenly sound that 
had ever met her ear. It was a wild gush of 
aong, from the birds that had a habit of sleeping 
in the old trumpet-flower vine and among the, 
apple troes back of the house. Sho began to 
smile even in her sleep, and awoke with a thrjll 
of now and most dolioious pleasure. Out from 
the old porch and distant trees came this wild 
gush of song, to whioh the river, with its soft 
chiming, made a perpetual accompaniment. She 
drew a deep breath tremulous with pleasure and 
reluctantly opened her eyes. 

Aunt Hannah was standing before a little, 
upright looking-glass, combing out her long grey 
hair with a ferocious-looking horn comb, which 
she swept through those Bombro tresses delibe¬ 
rately as a rake gathers up hay from the meadow. 
The paper curtains were partly rolled up, and 
one of the small sashes was open, admitting a 
current of fresh air and the bird songs together. 
These two blessings, which God gives alike to all, 
aunt Hannah received as she did hor daily bread, 
without a thought and as a necessary thing: but 
to the child they made a heaven of the little attic 
chamber. This was not alone because habit had 
familiarized one to a bright circulation of moun¬ 
tain air and mountain music, and the other to 
the sluggish atmosphere and repulsive scents in¬ 
separable from the poverty-stricken districts of 
a city. Organization had more to do with it than 
habit. Mary, with her sensitive nature, never 
could have breathed such air, or listened to those 
melodious sounds without a feeling of delight 
such as ordinary persons nover know. Thus it 
happened, while aunt Hannah was busy, twisting 
up her hair and ohanging her short night-gown 
for a calico dress, that Mary closed her eyeB 
again, and a tear or two stole from beneath their 
long lashes. 

Aunt Hannah just then came to the bed, with 
both hands behind, hooking up her dress. Sho Baw 
the tears as they stole through those quivering 


[ lashes, and spoke in a voice so stern and chill that 
I it made the child start on her pillow. 

! “Home-Bick, I reckon?” Bhe said, interroga- 
| tively. 

j “No, no,” answered Mary, eagerly, “it isn’t 
that, I haven’t any home, you know, to be sick 
; about.” 

; “What is it then?” 

| “Ohl the bright air, and the sweet noises all 
; around, it seems so—so—indeed I can’t help it Is 
! there another place in the wide world like this?” 
! “Well, no, to my thinking there isn’t,” said 
j aunt Hannah, looking around tho room with grim 
| complacency, “but I don’t see anything to cry 
| about ” 

| «I know its wrong in mo, ma’am, but somehow 
I can’t help making a baby of myself when I’m 
t vory happy—don’t bo angry with mo for itl” 

“I don’t like crying people, never did,” an¬ 
swered aunt Hannah, tersely, “tears never do 
anything but mischief, and never will—wipo your 
eyes now, and come down stairs.” 

Mary drew a littlo hand obediently across her 
eyes. Aunt Hannah, starting up, went down a 
flight of narrow steps that led to tho kitchen; 
and the child could hear her moving about among 
the fire-irons as she put on her clothes. Still 
there was joy at her heart, for the birds kept 
singing to her all the time, and when sho rose 
from her knees, after whispering over her prayers, 
they broke forth in such a glee of music, that it 
seemed as if they knew what she was about and 
rejoiced over it. 

When Mary descended into the kitchen, she 
found aunt Hannah on her knees, between two 
huge andirons, fanning a heap of smoking wood 
with tho checked apron, which she tightened at 
tho corners around each hand. The smoke puffed 
out in little clouds around her, with every wave 
of the apron, and floated off in fantastic wreaths 
over her head. When Mary came down, she 
turned her face over one shoulder with on incli¬ 
nation toward the door, and the words, “You 
will find a place to wash by the rain-water 
trough,” issued from amid the smoke. 
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Mary, found the huge trough standing full of 
aoft water, to the left of the back stoop. On one 
end •where the wood was thick, stood a yellow 
earthen wash-bowl, wiih a square piece of soap, 
of the same color, lying by it. 

To a child of Mary’s habits this rustic toilet 
was luxurious. Standing upon a piece of plank, 
that protected her feet from tho damp earth 
around the trough, she bathed her bands and 
face again and again, drawing in deep draughts 
of tho bright air between each ablution, with a 
delicious sense of enjoyment 

“That’s right—-you are beginning to firid out 
the ways of the*house, darter. Grand old trough, 
isn’t it?” said uncle Nathan, issuing from the 
porch, and turning back the cotton wristbands 
from his plump hands, as he came up to where 
Maty was standing. “That’s right Now for a 
good wash.” 

Mary hastened to cast the water away that 
she bad been using, and fill the bowl afresh for 
uncle Nathan, before ho reached the plank on 
which she stood. Then she resigned her place, 
and running into the stoop, wiped her hands and 
face till they were rosy again on the roller towel, 
that she had observed hanging near the cheese- 
press. 

“Now, what must I do next?” she said, con¬ 
fidentially, as uncle Nathan claimed his turn at 
the crash towel, “I want to be of some use, please 
tell me how 1” 

“That’s right,” said uncle Nathan, patting her 
head with his wet hand, “run, hang over the tea¬ 
kettle, set the table, sweep up a little. You can 
do chores, I reckon.” 

“I don’t know what are chores.” , 

“Obi a little of everything,” replied the old 
than, laughing his deep, good-natured laugh. 

“Oh! yes, I can iiy at that, any way,” cried 
the child, and her laugh stole through the mellow 
fulness of his, much as the bird-songs mingled 
with the flow of the river. “I’m a good deal 
stronger than I look!” 

“Bright as a dollar, and smart as a steel-trap. 
I knew It. Them eyes weren’t made for nothing. 
Now run and begin; but look here, darter; don’t 
plague Hannah with questions; just make your¬ 
self handy; and no fuss about it, you know.” 

“Oh! I can do that, you’ll see,” cried the girl, 
cheerfully, and while uncle Nathan was polishing 
his broad face with the towel, she seized a heavy 
iron tea-kettle and carried it to a well, which, 
surrounded by plantain and dock leaves, stood 
near a corner of the house. She had some little 
difficulty in managing the windlass, and when 
the old mosey bucket fell with a dash into the 
water twenty feet below, it made her" start and 


!'shiver all over, as if she bad barmeS some¬ 
thing. 

I am afraid ,she never could hare managed, 
with those little hands, to haro drawn the bucket 
I over tho well curb; but while she stood trembling 
! like a leaf, holding back the windlass with both 
| hands, and gazing desperately on tho bucket, 

| down whoso green sides the water-drops were 
| raining back into tho well, good uncle Nathan 
• came up, panting with the exertion, and seizing 
} hold of tho bucket jerket/ it over to the curb. 

| “Don’t try that again; it’s rather more than 
| you can manage yet,” he said, breathing hard, 
“X was an old Ishmaclito to put you up to it.” 
t “I thought it was easy enough,” said Mary, 

; trembling with affright and tho overtax of her 
t strength, while uncle Nathan filled tho tea-kettlo 
and bore it into the porch, “next time I shall 
know how better.” 

She took the kettle from the old man’s hand, 
and bending her whole strength to tho task, bore 
it into the kitchen. 

Aunt Hannah was still on her knees, blowing 
nwny at the obstinate green wood, that smoked 
and smouldered at its ease. When Mary came 
tottering under the weight of her kettle, and 
hung it upon tho trammel-hook just over an in¬ 
cipient blaze, the old lady gave her a keen glance, 
as much of surprise os pleasure, and working 
vigorously with her apron, sent a whirl of smoko 
into the child's eyes, while her lips muttered 
something that sounded like “nice girl,” 

It was quite wonderful how the little creature 
found out all the ways of that old house so noise¬ 
lessly! While aunt Hannah sat, knife in hand, 
stripping the skins from her cold potatoes, and 
cutting them in round slices that dropped hissing 
one by one into hot gravy, which, with their 
slices of pork, simmered in the frying-pan which 
she had just taken from the fire, Mary had drawn 
forth the little cherry wood table, found the 
table-cloth of bird's-eye diaper in ono end of the 
drawer, and knives and forks in the other, which 
she proceeded to arrange after the fashion she 
had observed the night before. 

Aunt Hannah turned her head now and then, 
after stirring np her potatoes, and held tho drip¬ 
ping knife above the frying-pan, while she gave 
a sharp glance at these proceedings, quite ready 
to impart a brief reprimand should the case re¬ 
quire it But each glance grew shorter, and at 
last those thin lips relaxed into a look of grim 
satisfaction, when sho saw tho little girl mea¬ 
suring a drawing of tea in tho top of her tin 
canister, leveling it nicely off with the edge of a 
spoon handle, not a grain more or less than the 
usual allowance. Aunt Hannah was not a close 
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woman 'n the usual country acceptation of the 
term, but sho hated changes and loved tea. That 
old canister lid had been the household standard 
for thirty years, and it was not likely that she 
would heartily sanction any addition or diminu¬ 
tion for a little girl like that. 

At length tho breakfast was ready. The 
slices of salt pork were neatly arranged on a 
plate; and the potatoes crisped to a turn, were 
placed beside it on tho hearth. Between them 
stood a plate of milk-toast and the little pewter 
tea-pot, puffing threads of steam from its puny 
nossle, aa if it really intended an opposition to 
tho great salamander of a kettle that sung and 
fumed and made a groat ado over the hot fire 
back in tho chimney. Just as everything seemed 
ready for breakfast, uncle Nathan came in, obe¬ 
dient to a nod from his grim sister, and Beating 
himself before the fire, opened the Bible and 
began to road. 

It was a temptation to worldly thoughts, that 
warm breakfast, so savory and appetising to a 
child whose nppetito was stimulated with oxeroise 
and tho fresh mountain air, and I do not pretend to 
say that once or twice sho did not wonder a little 
if undo Nathan always read bo slow or prayed 
so long. But it was a passing thought, and, as 
undo Nathan said afterward, “she couldn’t help 
birda flying over her head, hut that was no reason 
why they should build nests in her hair.” In 
this case, naughty thoughts woro like the birds, 
and if sho drovo them away, that was all that 
could bo expected. Undo Nathan, was a good 
old man in his day and generation, and wo have 
no idea of criticising any opinion of his. 

When tho breakfast was ovor, aunt Hannah 
disappeared from tho back porch, with a milk- 
pail in one hand and a three-legged stool in the 
other. Unde Nathan followed her example, 
hut moro slowly, and the cotton handkerchief of 
many colors that his Bister had tied on her head, 
disappeared over the hack garden fence before 
ho had half oroBsed tho cabbage patch. He 
lingered behind long enough to give Maty an 
encouraging smile through the kitchen door, and 
wont off murmuring, as if in confidence to his 
milking-stool, “Nice girl, nice girl, I wonder we 
never thought of taking a little thing like that 
beforo.- If Hannah had only kept poor Catha¬ 
rine’s baby now, what company they would have 
been for each othor.” 

When the good man reached the little pasture 
lot, thinly scattered over with apple trees, in 
which a half doxon fine cows grazed over night, 
he found aunt Hannah beneath one of the largest 
trees, seated upon her stool, and milking what 
sho called the “hardest” cow of the lot. When 


| disposed to be refractory she cat its “tnn- 
j trums” short with a sharp “sohl” that went off 
from her thin lipB like the crack of a pistol; and 
this one word always had more effect upon the 
animal, than a world of uncle Nathan’s gentle 
“so-ho, so-hos,” that always Beemed as if he was 
quieting an infant. The vioious animal knew the 
difference well enough, for one was usually fol¬ 
lowed by a crack of the stool over its ribs, while 
the other sometimes resulted in leaving the 
rotund old gentleman wallowing, like a mud- 
turtle, on his back iu tho grass. 

It is natural to suppose that under these cir¬ 
cumstances, uncle Nathan usually gave a wide 
berth to his sister's favorite; but this morning 
he drove the meekest and fattest cow of the herd 
gingerly up to the old apple tree, and after 
placing his stool very deliberately on the grass, 
and the pail between his knees, began a slow 
accompaniment to the * quick motion of aunt 
Hannah’s hands, which kept two pearly streams 
in rapid flow to the half filled pail resting 
against ter feet. While the milk rattled and 
rushed upon the bottom of his empty pail, uncle 
Nathan kept quiet, leaning his head against the 
cow and thinking over the pleasant ideas that 
little Mary had aroused in his kind heart. Un¬ 
consciously wishing to share these thoughts with 
his sister, he had driven hia cow close to hers 
that they might converse together. Hannah took 
no notice of his presence, however, but went on 
filling her pail so rapidly, that it began to foam 
over the edge. When her brother saw this, and 
knew by the soft, feathery sound that she had 
nearly finished, he stooped down, and with his 
dear old face just visible under the cow, called 
oat, 

“I say, Hannah, what do yon think of her?” 

Did tho vicious animal start? Or what was it 
that made the stern woman shriek out, and wheel 
round so sharply on her stool? 

“Why, Hannah, did I frighten her? has she 
kicked againi?” cried undo Nathan, surprised by 
the sharp action and wild look that she cast 
back upon him. 

“Yes, sho did start,” answered aunt Hannah, 
rising and taking up tho pail, now quite full, 
which made her waver to and fro, n singular 
weakness which no one had ever witnessed in 
her before. 1 

“But you ain’t frightened, sister; nothing can 
frighten you,” said Nathan, soothingly, 

“No, but you asked something, what is it.” 

“ Only, how yon liked her?” 

“Her!—who?” 

“Why, Mary Fuller, our little girl, yon know.” 

“You are thinking of her then.” 
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“Why, yes, Hannah, I can’t think of anything 
else. Isn’t she a nice little creature?” 

“Yes!” 

“How handy Bhe was about the breakfast, I 
shouldn’t wonder now if all the dishes are washed 
up by the timo we get back.” 

“Do you think so?” saicbaunt Hannah, gazing 
down into her foaming pail so steadily, that even 
uncle Nathan could see that Bhe was not thinking 
of anything bo trivial as her morning’s work. 

“Hannah,” he said “what has come over you? 
you seem so strange since this little girl came. 
You scarcely speak.” 

“Do I ever speak much?” Bhe answered. 

“No,” said uncle Nathan, with a sigh, “but 
now something has gone wrong—what is it? 
don’t yon like to keep the child?” 

“Yes, I like it” 

“She will be a help to you?” 

“Yes, I think so—of course she must.” 

“And company for me—for us both?” 

“For you, yes—as for me, brother, I have no 
company, good or bad, but my own thoughts.” 

She spoke with some feeling, her voico shook, 
her hard eyes wavered as they turned toward 
her brother. In twenty years Nathan had not 
seen her so moved. Why was it? What was 
there in the coming of a helpless child beneath 
their roof, to disturb the composure of a woman 
like that? As the good man sat upon his stool, 
pondering over these thoughts, for he wob too 
much surprised for speech, sho hung her stool 
upon a limb of the apple tree, and moved toward 
the house, stooping more than usual beneath the 
weight of her milk-pail. 

Aa uncle Nathan had prophesied, Mary was as 
busy as a humming-bird washing up the break¬ 
fast dishes, and putting everything to rights in 
the kitchen. Aunt Hannah did not seem to 
observe it, but strained her milk, and went out 
again. When she came back, uncle Nathan was 
with her, looking rather grave and perplexed. 

It was now approaching nine o’clock, and all 
the “chores,” as the good couple called the 
household work, “were done up.” 

“Go up stairs and get your things,” said aunt 
nannah, addressing Mary, “it’s school time.” 

“Mary obeyed, and aunt Hannah proceeded 
to change her checked apron for one of black 
silk, and to invest her head in a Btraw bonnet, 
that had been tolerably fashionable ten years 
before, since which time it had been often 
bleached, but never changed in form. 

She took Mary by the hand, when she came 
down, with her plain mantilla and cottage bonnet 
on, surveyed her keenly from head to foot,' and 
lead her into the street. 


They passed down the village, the woman not 
deigning to notice that she was an object of 
curiosity, the child shrinking with that sensitive 
dread of observation, that always haunted her 
when among strangers. About the centre of the 
villngo stood a brick academy, with on open 
space beforo it, and surrounded by a wooden 
verandah. 

Aunt Hannah entered the lower story of this 
building, where some forty children were as¬ 
sembled under a female teacher, who came for¬ 
ward to receive her visitors. 

“This little,girl,” Baid aunt Hannah, “we have 
adopted her. She must come to school.” 

“What branches do you wish her to study?” 
inquired the teacher. 

“Reading, writing, cyphering, enough to 
reckon up a store bill, if sho should ever 
have one, and enough of geography to keep her 
from losing her way in the world.” 

“Is that all?” said the teacher, “a girl of her age 
ought to know all that, without further teach¬ 
ing.” 

“Like enough she does, ask her,” Baid aunt 
Hannah. 

The teacher looked at Mary, who smiled, 
blushed, and after a moment’s hesitation, said, 
modestly. 

“I know how to read and write, and a little 
of the rest.” 

“Very well, I will examine you presently,” 
said the teacher “yonder is an empty desk, you 
can take it.” 

Mary advanced up the school-room, blushing 
and trembling beneath the amazed and half- 
mocking glances that followed her. So sensi¬ 
tively conscious was. she of her deformity that 
every movement, when curious eyes were upon 
her, brought its pang. But with true heroism, 
she subdued all appearance of the pain she folt; 
and in her very meekness and fortitude there lay 
a charm that won more worthy affection than 
beauty could have done. 

Thus she entered upon her echool life, alone 
and among strangers, for aunt Hannah left her 
at the door. She lobked around with a forlorn 
hope that Isabel might, like her, bo sent to 
school, or that something might happen to take 
the sad weight of loneliness from her heart; but 
all was new, cold, and depressing; and leaning 
her head on the desk, sho felt chilled in all her 
veins. There was no disposition to weep in little 
Mary now. 

Sensitive as she was, no one ever saw her abed 
tears over her own sorrow; but kindness, poor 
child! that always brought the dew sparkling up 
from her heart to her eyes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. j 

, But we cannot follow this strange child through 
her sahool life, bo monotonous and yet bo full of 
incident, or what seemed such to her inexpe¬ 
rience. The studies that she undertook were 
singularly broken up and independent. Indeed, 

I much doubt if regular methodical teaching can 
ever be applied to a nature like hers. The god- 
gifted of earth—and of this raro class was Mary 
—generally study through tho taste and heart. 
Certain if is, little Mary Fuller, whom no one 
understood except it may be Enooh Sharp 
through Ins acute observation, and uncle Nathan 
through his great warm heart, had pretty much 
her own way, and oftener studied poems and his- ; 
tones from Judge Sharp’s library than anything 
else even in tho Bohool-room, Thus her mind i 
grew and thrived in its own rich fancies: and in i 
the wholesome ntmosphcro of the old homestead, ! 
her heart expanded and lost nothing of its 
native goodness. It is wonderful how soon the 
scholars forgot to gaze at her crooked figure, or 
smilo when Bho made an awkward movement, ; 
if anything is wonderful which genius and good¬ 
ness has power to accomplish. 

But we, anticipating tho work of time in these 
reflections, wo cannot have the history of these 
two children in detail, but by snatches, which 
give tho reader an idea rather than a narrative of : 
this portion of their lives. We could follow j 
Isabel Chester to her sumptuous homo; sump¬ 
tuous, and yet replete with that discomfort, which 
a vain and ,selfish woman is certain to bring upon 
a household when placed at its head. We could 
describe the incongruous richness of her rose¬ 
wood bed, and the delicate lace curtains that 
shadowed her beauty every morning, till the sun 
was high in tho heavens and tho dew exhaled 
from tho earth. Step by step it would be easy 
to detail the elegant selfishness in which the 
innocent child was trained, by the half educated 
and really low-bred woman, who had adopted her 
more to indulge a caprice than from a generous 
impulse. But these details would render our 
story tedious. Besides, a few events happened 
even in the monotony of a country life, which 
will convey a true idea of their progress. A weok 
had elapsed and Mary had heard nothing of her 
little friend, nor ventured to hint at the keen 
desire to see her which grew stranger every day. 
One night when this wish was like a home-sick 
longing, and the child sat silent and drooping by 
the kitohen window, she heard a sweeping sound 
among the cabbage-heads, and peering keenly out 
saw a shadow moving through them. Mary’s 
heart began to leap, and as tho shadow dis¬ 


appeared round a corner of the house; her eyes 
were turned bright with expectation toward tho 
back door. A footstep sounded from the porch, 
followed by a light tread that_Beemed but the 
faintest echo of the first. 

Slowly, step by step, and holding her breath, 
Mary crept forward.,. Aunt Hannah, who was 
making a cotton garment, which from its dimen¬ 
sions could only have belonged to uncle Nathan, 
looked nt her through her steel spectacles with 
the needle glittering Bharply between her fingers, 
and pointed toward her with its thread half- 
drawn. 

Mary Btopped short and remained in the mid¬ 
dle of the floor. A pointed bayonet could not have 
transfixed her more completely. There waq a 
slight noise at the door as of some one feeling for 
the latch, but uncle Nathan who was just lifting 
his head from a doze, took it for a knock and called 
out with sleepy good nature, 

“Come in—come in.” 

“ Gracious me, ain’t I trying to come in ?” called 
a voice from the porch. “Why on airth didn't you 
keep to the old string latch, one could always 
see light enough through the hole to find the 
string by, but this iron consarn is just about the 
most tanterlizing thing that I ever did undertake 
to handle so.” 

As this speech was uttered, the door swung 
open, and Salina strode into the kitchen, leading 
Isabel Chester by the hand. 

“There now, just have a kissing frolic, you 
two young’ uns, and be over with it, while I 
shake hands with aunt Hannah and uncle Nat,” 
exclaimed Salina', pushing Isabel into Mary’s 
outstretched arms. “There now, no sobbing, 
nothing of that sort. Human critters weren’t 
sent on earth to spend their time in crying. If 
you’re glad to see each other, Bay so, take a hag 
and a kiss, and then go off up stairs or into tho 
porch, while I have a chat with uncle Nat and 
aunt Hannah, if she’s got anything to say for 
herself.” 

The children obeyed her. Ono glad embrace, 
two or three warm kisses, and they crept away 
to the porch delighted to be alone. 

“Now,” said Salina, drawing a splint bot¬ 
tomed chair close up to uncle Nathan. 4‘Yon 
hnin’t no idea, undo Nat, what a time I’ve had 
a getting here with that little critter. She cried 
and pined, and sort a worried me till I-brought 
her off right in the teeth and eyes of madam. 
Won’t there be a time when she misses us?” 

“Why wouldn’t she let the little gal come to 
see her playmate?” asked uncle Nathan. 

“Playmate—well now, I’d like to hear Madam 
Farnham hear you call her that, she’d want to 
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tear your eyes out But Lord a mercy, she hain’t 
got animation enough for anything of the Bort, 
if she had, a rattlesnake wouldn’t bo more can¬ 
tankerous to my thinking. She’s got all tho pison 
in her, and hisses it out like a cat: in my hull 
life I never did see such a cruel varment.” 

“Then Mrs. Farnham don’t want her girl to 
come here, is that it?” inquired aunt Hannah, 
Betting the gathers in a neck-gusset with the 
point of her needle, which she dashed in and out 
as if it had been a poinard, and that cotton cloth 
her enemy’s heart 

“You always hit the nail right on the head 
when you do Btrike, aunt Hannah. She don’t 
want her gal to come here, nor your gal to come 
there, that’s the long and short on it.” 

“What for?” inquired undo Nathan, moving 
uneasily in his great wooden chair. “Isn’t our 
little gal good enough?” 

“Good enough, gracious me, I wonder if she 
thinks anybody in these porta good enough for 
her to wipe her silk slippers on? Why she speaks 
of Judge Sharp as if he was nobody, and of the 
country here as if'God hadn’t made it.” 

“But what has she agin that poor child?” in¬ 
quired aunt Hannah, Bternly. 

“She’s crooked, and she came from the poor- 
house, isn’t that enough?” answered Salina, 
stretching forth her head, and counting each 
word down with a finger into tho palm of her 
hand as if it had been a coin. “She’s crooked, 
she camo from the poor-house, and more than 
all, she lives here.” 

“So she romembers us then?” said aunt Han- 
nnh, resting the point of her needle in a gather 
while she Btudied her hand. 

“Yes, you are the only people she has asked 
about, and her way of doing it was snappish 
enough, I con tell you.” 

“I have not seen this woman in eighteen 
years,” said aunt Hannah, thoughtfully, “wo 
change a good deal in that time.” 

“She hasn’t changed much though: fallen 
away a little; her red cheeks have turned to a 
kind of propery white; her mouth has grown 
thin and tneachm: there’s something kind o’ luthy 
and unsartin about her; as for temper that’s 
just the same, only a little more of it, sharp 
as a lnuskeeter’s bill, tanterlizing as a green 
nettle. The .rattlesnake is a king to her, there’s 
something worth while about his'bite, its strong 
and in arnest, it kills a feller right off; but she 
keeps a nettling and harrering one about all the 
time, without making an end ou’t. I wish you 
could see her with that poor little gal, dressing 
her up as if sho was a rag-baby, scolding her 
one minute, kissing her tho next, calling her' 


here, sending her there, I declare its enough to 
put one out of conceit with all woman kind.” 

“Whero is Mrs. Farnham’s son now?” in¬ 
quired uncle Nathan, to whose genial heart the 
sharp opinions of his visitor came unpleasantly, 
“ho ought to be a smart young fellow by this 
time.” 

“I don’t know who he’d take after then,” 
observed tho housekeeper, drily. 

“His father was an enterprising man, under¬ 
stood business, know how to cake care of what 
he made,” said uncle Nathan. “We never had 
many smarter men than Farnham here in the 
mountains!” 

“Farnham was a villain!” exclaimed auufc 
Hannah, whose face to the very lips had been 
growing white as she listened. 

Uncle Nathan started as if a shot had passed 
through'his ensy-chair. , 

“ Hannah 1” 

The old woman did not seem to hear him, but 
lowering her face over her work sewed on rapidly, 
but the whiteness of her face still continued, and 
you could see by the unequal motion of the cotton 
kerchief folded over her bosom, that Bhe tyas sup¬ 
pressing some powerful emotion. 

Undo Nathan was not a man to press any un¬ 
pleasant subject upon another; but ho seemed 
a good deal surprised by his sister’s strange 
manner; and sat nervously grasping and un¬ 
grasping the arm of his chair, looking alternately 
at her and Salina, while the Bilence continued. 

“Well,” said Salina, who had no delicate 
scruples of this kind to struggle with, “you do 
beat all, aunt Hannah; X hadn’t the least idea 
that there was so much vinegar in you. Now 
Mr. Farnham was kinder related to me by his 
first wife, you know, and I’m bound to koep any 
body fronTraking up hiB ashes in the grave.” 

“Let them rest there—let them rcst’piere!” 
oxclaimcd aunt Hannah, slowly folding up her 
work. “I did not mean to speak his name, but 
it is said, and I will not take anything back.” 

“Well, nobody wants you to, that I know of: 
it’s a kind of duty to defend one’s relations, 
especially when they can’t do it for themselves: 
but after all, Mr. Farnham only married my 
second cousin, and I don’t know as it’s any 
business of mine, what you call him.” 

“I remember seeing his first wife once,” snid 
uncle Nathan, striving to shako off the heavy 
feeling that his sister had created. “It was 
when In? brought her up hero from Connecticut, 
a while after they were married.” 

“Nobody saw her very often after that,” gaid 
Salina, shaking her head, “she pined away, after 
that, and went off like spripg enow. I remember 
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this time well, for . she brought mo with her 
for company; I was a little gal thou; Farnhnm 
hadn’t made all his money, and ho was glad 
enough for me to settle down and do his work. 
But it was awful lonesome, I can tell you, after 
she was gone; and I used to go down into the 
grave-yard, and set down by her head-stone for 
company, till spring time came, and then your 
sister camo to help Bpin up the wool—wasn’t she 
a hnrnsome critter?—your sister Anno.” 

Aunt Hannah seemed turning into marble, her 
faco and hands grew so deathly white; but she 
heither moved nor spoke, 

Uncle Nathan did not Bpeak either, but ho 
pressed both hands down on the arms of his 
chair, and half rose; then fell back as if the 
effort wero too much; and with ono faint struggle 
sat still, with the tears of a long buried grief : 
stealing down his cheeks. 

“Well, what have I done wrong now?” asked 
Sftlinn, looking from the tearful old man to the 
pallid Bister, and shaking her head till the horn | 
comb trembled among hor fiery tresses. 

41 Wo haven’t mentioned Anne’s namo between : 
us in more than fifteen years; and it comes hard 
to hear it now,” answered unole Nathan, drawing 


> first one plump hand and then another aoross-his 
| eyes. 

“ I didn’t mean any harm by it,” answered the 
housekeeper, penitently, “but she was a sweet, 
purty critter as ever lived; and no ono felt worse 
than I did when she died in that strange way.” 

“Hush!” Baid aunt Hannah, standing up, pale 
even to ghastliness. “It is you that rake-up the 
ashes of the dead—ashes, ashes •” 

The words died on her pale lips; she reached 
out her hands os if to lay hold of something; 
and fell senseless to the floor. 

Salina seized a pitcher that stood on tho table, 
rushed out to the water trough and back again, 
so like a spirit, that the two littlo girls in the 
porch broke from each other’s arms and shrieked 
aloud. But they recognized her when she came 
back and stood trembling by the door, while sho 
dashed the contents of her pitcher both over the 
fainting woman and the kind old man that knelt 
over her. 

It had no effect. Aunt Hannah opened her eye?; 
but once during tho next hour. Neither the cold 
water nor the old brother’s terror had power to 
reach the buried pulses of her life. 

(to de continued.) 
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FRED'S 

BI DI 1 

“Well, did I ever?” 

“ What’s the matter how?” 

“One of Di’s capers—that’s all.” 

“What has the witch been doing?” 

“Yes, sir! what have I been doing? something 
you wouldn’t dare do. I’ll engage. I have been 

riding Wild Tom.” 

“Wild Tom!” And his eyes opened with Sur¬ 
prise. Yon must know that Fred was a kind of 
a “Mies Nancy”—and a great coward, especially 
in regard to horses. He wouldn’t mount such an 
animal on any account—nobody could make him. 

“Wild Toml and didn’t he break your neck?” 

“You see,” Di replied, bobbing her head up 
and down to show that all was secure. 

“FredI” she folded her arms and looked inno¬ 
cently into his face. 

“What?” 

“Aren’t you ashamed to be such a coward ? 
Afraid of a horse 1 oh, fie! Come, arouse! pluck 
up your little stock of courage and accompany 
rue this afternoon. You can have old Dolly, shd* 
like a lamb, so quiet. Come, PU take care of 
you. 1 * 

Ashamed of his weakness, Fred stammered out 
something by way of refusal—but meeting the 
earcastio smile of the saucy girl, he colored up 
and said, “Well, I will go if you’ll behave, and 
give me a quiet horse.” 

“Good! George Washington 8tubbs! (to the 
old colored man) saddle the black mare for Mr. 
Fred, and Wild Tom forme, directly.” 

“Yes, Missy—I does it in a minnte,” and away 
he went grinning like a jackanapes. 

“Now, Di, if anything happens me,” whined 
Fred. 

Just imagine the sort of look the heroic Helen 
McGregor cast upon Bailie Niohol Jarvie, when 
ho begged and prayed for life, and you will have 
some idea how Di looked upon the pusillanimous 
Fred, 


RIDE. 

ESirov. 

“If anything happens you,” said she,mimicing, 
“didn’t I tell you Pd take care of you, you big 
baby?” And Di turned to the glass to adjust her 
riding-cap, a sneer curling her lip, while Fred 
drew on his gloves with the air of a man going 
to be hung. 

“De horses, Missy—dey am here,” said George 
Washington, putting his sable face in the door¬ 
way. 

“Come and assist me to mount, if you happen 
to know how,” cried the lady to the young man, 
as he turned to leave the hall. • Fred never got 
affronted at anything Di. chose to say to him— 
and he slowly followed her out. Wild Tom was 
a beautiful mottled grey, 

“With a high arching nock and a nostril spread 
wide. 

His eye full of fire and his stop full of pride,” 

and as Di patted him affectionately on the face, 
he neighed hey a greeting. Dolly was a stupid¬ 
looking, though well-formed and sleek animal— 
and in her .younger days had been a racer—but 
now she was only “slow and sure.” 

“There! I knew you didn’t know how to place 
mo on the saddle—go way! I’ll get on myself. 
Here, Wash! help that gentleman to mount, and 
don’t grin quite so much. We all know you’ve 
got good teeth without your showing ’em all the 
time.” 

“Golly! Missy, you’ee so funny! yaw, yaw, 
yaw!” 

“There you are again! Well—now we’re 
mounted,” said the mad-cap, waving her arm, 
and pointing ahead—“now, forward! to the 
rescue!” and with a bound like a frightened 
antelope, away went Wild Tom and his wilder 
rider. 

VSo, ho, gently!” cried Fred, as Dolly, pulling 
hard on the bit, began to scramble after her 
companion. Bat, the more he wanted her to go 
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Blow, the more she wouldn’t, and as Wild Tom 
flew onward like a bird on the wing, Dolly, 
becoming oxcited, increased her speed with the 
intention of coming up to hint. I have no doubt 
the good mare was quite astonished to find she 
could run so fast in her old age—but I think 
poor Fred was more astonished than she, as he 
felt himBelf going faster and faster every mo¬ 
ment, his head bowed down, like John Gilpin, 
the reins hanging loose, and his hands clinging 
to the saddle-bow, expecting each instant to be 
thrown on the road and his brains (?) dashed out 
against a stone. Di kept on—looking now and 
then behind her with a roguish laugh, and urging 
her steed still faster. Away thunders Wild Tom 
over the good plank road, right gallantly he! and 
well done black Dolly l she comes it grandly for 
an old one. Take care, Fredl you’re getting 
tired—your face is wondrouo pale, you tremble. 
“Di! Di! Di-i-il” That voice rings plaintively 
on the air—it sounds to her very much like the 
bleating of a sheep—“Stop, Di, stop!” 

“Well, What do you want?” she cried, drawing 
in her steed. 

Dolly having come up, stopped too, puffing like 
a locomotive. “Oh, I’m nearly killed—I'll get 
off-” 

“No, no, don’t!. We'll go back immediately. 
Why, it’s nothing when you get used to it She’s 
very quiet I'm sure,” 

“Yes, very quietj” gasped Fred, pulling his cap 


over his eyes with one hand, while the other still 
grasped the saddle. “Oh, dear, how quiet we 
*ull are!” 

Di was delighted. He t cat getting mad—he 
could get mad—she began to have a better 
opinion of him. But ehe wasn’t done with him 
yet. “Well, we’ll go home then—come!” and 
turning her horse, she slyly gave Dolly a smart 
cut of her whip, and away went the whole posse 
like the sweep of an avalanche. 

“If you’ve got a wild horse," said Di, keeping 
alongside of her companion, who never looked up 
a moment “just let him run —that’ll soon quiet 
him.” 

“Ye-e-s—I should think—so,” gasped Fred— 
“can't you—go a little-” 

tl Fastert To be sure. Hi! Tom, hi!” 

“Hold on! Ho! Di-i-il” 

No use. None so deaf as those who won’t hear. 
Wild Tom Jleto t and Dolly did her best. It teas 
a sight I 

“The dogs did hark, the children screamed, 

Dp flew the windows all} 

And every bouI cried out ‘well done!’ 

As loud as he could bawl.” 

And it was well done—for when Di drew up 
at her father’s gate, Dolly and.her clinging rider 
were but a short distanoe in the rear. Fred slid 
off the saddle nearly shook to pieces, and without 
a word took his way toward his own home. He 
did not soon forget Ids first ride. 
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LOVE AT FIFTEEN AND TWENTY. 

BT CLARA MORETON. 

La vie eat un sommeil, l’amonr on est le rove.” 


There was never a lovelier girl than my old 
Bchoolmate, Emma Thornton. Our teachers oould 
not disguise their partiality to her, but even that 
fruitful cause of disturbance did not excite my 
jealousy in this instance, for every scholar in 
school loved Emma. Her father was so wrapped 
up in her, that it never entered his head to marry 

again, although Emma’s mother had died when 
Bhe was but a child; and yet, petted and caressed 
as she was by every one, Bhe was not in the least 
spoiled. 

Fred Stanley, a wild, rollicking young Sopho¬ 
more, the very opposite of our gentle Emma, was 
her teacher in one more study than her father 
had stipulated for, when he placed her under 
the care of the Misses Gibbs, whose boarding- 
school was in dangerous proximity to the college 
grounds. But then, the school was said to be 
under stricter discipline than anyone in the city, 
and for that reason nicknamed “The Nunnery” 
by the students. 

So closely were the young ladies watched, 
that under ordinary circumstances no danger 
could have been apprehended; but Fred, who 
had a sister at the same school, had caught such 
glimpses of Emma’s fair young face, as to play 
the very mischief with his susceptible heart, and 
he was at his wits end to devise some stratagem, 
whereby a more satisfactory acqua i ntance could 
be effeoted. 

Miss Lucinda Gibbs, whose love for the science 
of botany, caused her to keep an herbarium, was 
at length, through this same fondness, the uncon¬ 
scious means of bringing about the desired re¬ 
sult Fred made himself so useful in collecting 
and classifying her specimens for her, that she 
gradually grew to depend upon him for every 
other little form or attention that she might re¬ 
quire. With the greatest alacrity he accompanied 
Miss Lucinda and her train of boarders to the 
evening prayer meetings, satisfied if he could 
obtain a seat where he could see and worship his 
idol, while the rest, it was to be hoped, were 
engaged in their proper devotions. 

Emma needed not the help of Ellen 8tan!ey to 
inform her of the state of her brother’s heart, 
for she could read it in his eyes without any 
assistance. He was her first admirer, and she 


was sufficiently young and romantic to suffer 
herself to become interested, before she had the 
least knowledge of the qualities of his mind and 
heart. 

At length, Stanley was so privileged as to 
be allowed to accompany the school in their 
Saturday afternoon rambles into the country, 

and then as the girls separated one from another, 
flitting here and there through woodland walks 
and shaded meadows, many and glorious were 
the opportunities which he had for making love, 
and right earnestly did he set about it. If Miss 
Lucinda came suddenly upon them, nothing was 
easier than to appear completely absorbed in an 
explanation of the various parts of the wild 
flower that he held in his hand. He was never 
without one; and Miss Lucinda considered him 
such a devotee to her favorite science, that she 
never even mistrusted the least partiality toward 
any of the human flowers she had in oharge. 

Oh, those were halcyon dayB to Fred and 
Emma. Those stolen glances, those whispered 
interviews, the thrilling clasp of the quickly 
withdrawn hands, and once—shall I tell it?— 
the long, long kiss in the windings of that dark 
forest that skirted East Rook, upon whose bold 
summit the entire school had passed suoh a de¬ 
lightful day. 

Thus, the mischief was accomplished, and 
thereafter Emma made wonderful progress in 
her new study, to the utter exclusion of all 
her old ones. Her teachers wondered that she 
should have so flagged. They noted her absent 
moods, the dreamy expression of her soft blue 
eyes, and fearing lest she might be pining for 
her father, they proposed to her a short visit 
home hefpre the expiration of the eession. 

Of course, Emma would not listen to it, and so 
the weeks glided on until vacation came; and 
then with many promises of eternal love and 
constancy, Fred and Emma parted. The gentle 
girl who had left her father’s home, a child in 
thought and feeling, returned to it with the 
heart of a woman throbbing in her bosom. 

Abont a week after Emma’s return, Mr. 
Thornton was sitting in his library reading the 
morning papers. Emma, with an open letter in 
her hand, entered the room, and drawing a low 
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stool to her father’s feet, sat down upon it. She 
had never had any secrets from her father, and 
she was not going to begin now. 

“Well, Emma,” said Mr. Thornton, laying 
aside hie paper, “what does my little girl want 
this morning?” 

For a wonder, onr amiable Emma was half 
inclined to pout, just at that particnlar moment, 
being called a “little girl” did not exactly suit 
her. She summoned all her dignity to her aid, 
and answered, “I have something that I wish 
to tell yon, papa, if yon ore disengaged and can 
listen to me this morning.” 

“Certainly I oan—what is it, child? No 
quarrel with yotir schoolmates, I hope, that you 
look so Berious?” 

“No, no-^nothing of the kind. It is a secret 
that I know I ought not to keep from you, papa. 
You see, although you will call me a little girl, I 
am not such a very little one. At least, somebody 
does not think so.” 

"Somebody! who the deuce is somebody f —your 
room-mate, I supposo.” 

“Oh, noj but there is no use in making a 
mystery of the matter. I am engaged, papa.” 

“EngagedI what does the girl mean? Why, 
Emma, stand up, and let mo look at you. En¬ 
gaged I I’ll shoot the rascal that dared to make 
lovo to such a ohild as you are.” 

“Oh, no, papa; you’ll do no such a thing. 
When you see him, you can’t help loving him, he 
has suoh a brave, noblo face—ho is so very ” 

“Ayo-e-e,” interrupted Mr. Thornton, “can’t 
I help it? It will be harder work to keep my 
hands off from him. Confound him! A very in¬ 
teresting young man, I have no doubt—at least, 
a very interested one. lie does not know, I sup¬ 
pose, that you will have a fortune at my death— 
oh, no, nothing of the kind. I tell you what, 
Emma—I take too much pride in you, to let you 
throw yourself away on one of those college 
scape-graces, as I doubt not he is, for no man of 
sense would fall in love with a girl just entering 
her teens.” 

“I have been in them three years,” said 
Emma. 

“Oh, well, three years are nothing. When 
you are twenty, then we’ll talk about your being 
engaged. Here, give me that letter. I’ll answer 
it for you; and if after that, the scoundrol dares 
to make another attempt to steal my treasure, 
I’ll send you to a nunnery—I will ns sure os I’m 
your father.” 

Emma had never seen her father so decided 
before. She respected him too much, and loved 
him too well to offer any resistance; so she gave 
up her precious letter, and went to her chamber 


to weep over her blighted hopes. Never did 
love-lorn damsel draw more touching pictures of 
of a desolate future. 

The same hour Mr. Thornton wrote, despatch¬ 
ing his letter to the address Frederio had given 
Emma, and destroyed the one Emma had re¬ 
ceived. 

There came no answer. Not thus easily had 
Emma expected to have been yielded up: but 
she convinced herself that Stanley’s pride had 
prevented him from renewing his addresses, and 
she resolved that she would he as strong and 
uncomplaining as he. 

Emma Thornton returned no more to boarding- 
school. Her father provided her with masters, 
and kept her under his own Burviellanoe. At 
eighteen, she made her first appearance in gay 
society. Her exceeding beauty would have ren¬ 
dered her sufficiently attractive; but added to 
that, she possessed a well cultivated and brilliant 
mind, and the greatest refinement and grace of 
manner. Wherever she went all hearts paid her 
homage, but Emma turned coldly away from her 
suitors. Her father was in despair when he 
found her refusing so many eligible offers, for 
he began to feel the necessity of her having 
some younger protector than himself; but all 
his reasoning and expostulating availed naught 

There came a time, however, when Emma wa9 
no longer so careless and indifferent. A young 
lawyer of acknowledged talent, and one already 
occupying a prominent place in Booiety, was the 
first admirer in whom Emma took the least in¬ 
terest since the days of her girlish love. At the 
step of Carlton Howard her pulso learned to beat 
more quickly, and she could scarce subdue the 
traces of emotion which his deep, rich tones 
never failed to call forth. Still, Bhe so well dis¬ 
guised her feelings that he gleaned no encourage¬ 
ment from her manner; and knowing her reputed 
coldness, he felt little hope that his suit would 
ever prove successful. Yet ho persevered in his 
! attentions, determined if it were possible to win 
some portion of the love he so ooveted. 

Emma felt flattered that one of his Bnperior 
attainments should so evidently find pleasure in 
her society. She acknowledged that his conver¬ 
sational powers were more brilliant, his acquire¬ 
ments more varied and extensive, his manners 
more polished than those of any other person 
that she had ever met with. Her father had 
asked her what more she could desire. She had 
made no answer, but the dream-like memory of 
her first love floated into her heart, and she went 
away by herself to nurse it in solitude ob she had 
often done. 

Weeks passed, and her. reserve and coldness 
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f^adually gave way to a more cordial maimer, 
At length Howard gathered confidence to breathe 
his tale of love. More worthy of admiration than 
ever did he seem to Emma at that time. His 
dark grey eyes, always singularly expressive, 
now revealed their depths of tenderness, while 
his earnest words told of a heart strong in its 
devotion. 

Emma, as Bhe listened, felt her own heart beat 
and throb, as never had it throbbed but once 
before. He paused once, twice she essayed to 
answer, but the words died on her lips. 

Again Mr. Howard Bpoke. “I have pained 
you, Miss Thornton,” ho said, “by my abrupt 
avowal this morning; but you will give me one 
word of hope, will you not? If you cannot re¬ 
turn my love, say at least that I have your 
esteem, and not one effort on my part shall be 
wanting to become more deserving of an in¬ 
creased regard,” 

“I do esteem you, Mr. Howard. I can truly 
say that I feel more interest in you than 1 have 
ever felt save for one. Had I never met—that 

is, had I-” Emma paused. Her cheekB 

were painfully suffused. Every word that she 
attempted to say increased her embarrassment. 
This gave Carlton Howard the advantage, and 
calmly with gentle words he tried to reassure 
the blushing girl. He was so successful that 
little by little her confidence was entirely given 
to him, and Howard felt more than ever encour¬ 
aged when he found that it was only the memory 
of a love at fifteen that ho had to do*battle with. 

Two weeks afterward Emma was a second time 
betrothed, but it was with the fall understanding 
that her lover should never quarrel with the 
memory of that first love. 

There was never a more beautiful bride than 
Emma Howard—never a happier husband than 
Carlton, or a father better pleased with a daugh¬ 
ter’s choice than was Mr. Thornton. 

Every one agreed that for once the course of 
true love had run wonderfully smooth. 

A year passed away, and Howard found that 
he was quite right in considering Emma’s first 
attachment as a mere girlish fancy. Although 
when he noted a shade of unusual seriousness 
upon her brow, he would jest her about the pri¬ 
vileged memory, he was long ago convinced that 
the deeper waters of her heart had been moved 
only for him. 

And yet it must be confessed that Emma fre¬ 
quently recurred to the romantic attachment of 
her school girl days—not with the yearning ten¬ 
derness that she once had felt, but with a desire 
to know something of Stanley’s after life—a wish 
that she might find that his fate had been as 


happy ns her own; confessing to her husband 
the relief that it would be to know that he had 
not died of a broken heart 

One lovely spring afternoon, just on the verge 
of evening, Carlton Howard and his wife were 
sitting by v an open window in their cool and 
pleasant library, when a servant entered with a 
card, which he handed to Mrs. Howard. She 
glanced at the name—it had been years since 
she had seen that handwriting, and the color 
came to her cheeks as she read aloud “Frederic 
Stanley”—then flitted back as rapidly until they 
were as pale as the white flowers of the vine that 
clung for support to the trellis about the window. 

“What shall I do, Carltonf what shall I do?” 
she said, hastily. 

“Go down to him, love,” he answered. “My 
own wife is not afraid that she will lose her heart 
again. I know too well how much it is my own 
to have any fears myself.” 

Emma stooped down, resting one Bnowy hand 
amidst the masses of raven hair which was swept 
back from his broad white forehead, and kissing 
him tenderly, said, “Your exceeding love, Carl¬ 
ton, gives me confidence in myself, but you will 
certainly come with me.” 

“No, Emma, I would rather not—it would be 
more awkward for you—no, go down, love,” he 
continued, pushing her gently from him; but 
marking the tears in her eyes, he added, “if 
you so desire it, I will follow you presently.” 

Emma’s heart boat painfully as she descended 
the staircase, and she stood for a moment beBide 
the parlor door to reassure herself. It was in 
vain—her agitation momentarily increased. At 
length, summoning all her courage, Bhe entered. 

The servant had lighted the gas, and from the 
porcelain shade the Eoftened light fell upon a 
figure very unlike the one in Emma’s imagina¬ 
tion. 

Buriy as a-beer barrel I had almost said—• 

the comparison seemed so apt in more respeota 
than one—was the Mr. Stanley before her. 

With a coarse laugh, he arose from his seat. 

“Shouldn’t have known you, *pon honor, Miss 
Thornton—Mrs. Howard, I mean—he, he, that 
seems odd too. How you have changed; but 
then I have altered some, haven’t I?” 

“Very much, I should think,” answered Emma, 
in a freering tone. 

All the fluttering about her heart had vanished, 
but there wub a mighty revolution going on there 
nevertheless—the enshrined ideal was crumbling 
into dust. 

“You haven’t forgotten how I used to look, 
have you? why, I often think about the curly- 
headed girl that liked to cry her eyes out when 
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we parted—it'll never be as hard parting again, 
I warrant,” and Mr. Stanley laughed merrily at 
the (to him) pleasing reminiscence. 

“Is this your first visit to the city?” inquired 
Emma, in hopes of changing the current of bis 
thoughts. 

“No. I was here sir years ago with my wife; 
but you see she wouldn’t listen to my looking 
you up; so as it was our wedding trip I gave up 
to her, but yesterday I came on from New York 
to attend the races, and having nothing to do 
this afternoon I concluded to hunt you out. I 
always have felt a kind of curiosity to see you 
again, for although I have been in love a dozen 
times since, I couldn’t forget you entirely. X 
expect if the old man hadn’t interfered you’d 
have been Mrs. Stanley—he, he, it’s very funny 
the way things turn up in this world, isn’t it?” 

Emma’s faoe was crimson. She now hoped 
from her heart that her husband would remain 
in the library, for his presence would only in¬ 
crease her mortification. But it was not long 
before she heard his step upon the stairs, and 
very awkwardly when ho entered did she intro¬ 
duce thorn. 

“You must not let me interrupt your reminis- 
oenoes,” said Mr. Howard, as he drew his ohair 
into the centre of the room, 41 as you were old 
sohoolmates, I presume you have many very 
pleasing ones.” 

“Ah, we were something more than old sohool¬ 
mates,” replied Mr. Stanley, laughing. “Did 
your wife nover tell you how near we came 
making a match? ha, ha—‘a misB is as good as 
a mile,’ however, and I expect we are both about 
as well suited—eb, Mrs. Howard?” 

Mr. Howard cast a mischievous glance at his 
wife, and seeing how painfully embarrassed she 
appeared he answered for her. 

“I, at least, Mr. Stanley,” lio said, “am much 
rejoiced that the match was broken, for I expect 
I Bhould still have been a wandering bachelor, 
had I not found tho realization of my dreams in 
Miss Thornton.” 

The spirit of mischief was strong in Mr. How¬ 
ard, and he felt disposed to draw Mr. Stanley 
still further out upon the subject, but catching 
an appealing glanoe from his wife, he adroitly 
introduced another topio of conversation. 

Mrs. Howard began to breathe more freely 
when she saw how deeply interested Mr. Stanley 
became in giving a minute description of the 
races, and dismissing the merits of the different 
horses and their riders; but he interspersed his 
conversation with so many slang phraseB, that 
Mrs. Howard, more than ever disgusted, made 
Borne trifling excuse and left the room. 


It wbb full an hour afterward when her hiA- 
band entered the library where she was seated 
and, throwing himself upon a lounge, laughed 
until tears stood in his merry eyes. 

Emma was of course too thoroughly vexed to 
join in his laughter, and she showed her irrita¬ 
tion by turning her shoulder a triflo more toward 
him. 

Mr. Howard tried several times to speak, but 
his hearty laughter drowned his words. 

He at length succeeded in saying, “Don’t turn 
from me so, Emma darling.” Here was another 
laugh which made Mrs. Howard turn her back 
completely around. 

“Indeed, I cannot help it; you must excuse 
me, Emma,” he found breath to say at last. 

Still his mirthfulness was in no way checked, 
even when she arose and swept indignantly from 
the room: but as soon as he was able to compose 
his countenance he followed her. 

“ Come, Emma—I don’t want to hurt your feel- 
ings, my dear, but you must let me enjoy-” 

“My mortification" said his wife, interrupting 
him—tears standing in her eyes. 

“No, by no means. You put a wrong con¬ 
struction upon my merrimont Come, dear wife 
—come back to the library with me. You have 
yet to hear the beat part of the joke.” 

He encircled her waist with his arm as he 
spoke. She could not resist the tenderness, and 
she suffered herself to be led back to the room 
she had so petulantly deserted. 

As she resumed her seat, she strove hard to 
conquer her feelings, but the tears of vexation 
would creep up into the corners of her eyes; and 
she found it impossible to disguise the annoy¬ 
ance that she felt at her husband’s mischievous 
glances. 

“If we want to be very good friends, Carlton,” 
she Baid, at length, “and live as happy as we 
have done heretofore, there must be no allusion 
aftor to-night to this provoking occurrence. Pro¬ 
mise mo, now, that you will not tell father.” 

“You ard too hard upon me, Emma—indeed 
you are. He would enjoy it capitally; and why 
need’you care?—you have done nothing for 
which you are to blame.” 

“But think how vexatious.” 

“I do believe, Emma, that you are chagrined, 
because he consoled himself so speedily for your 
loss. Let me see, it was one of your anxieties, 
if I remember, lest he should die of a broken 
heart.” 

“Carlton, you are too bnd. I really think you 
are unkind to teaxe me so,” and Mrs. Howard’s 
pretty lips quivered as she spoke, and the tears 
rolled down her face, until her husband compaa- 
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sionately drew her head down upon his breast, 
and by his continued efforts succeeded in making 
her look upon the ludicrous occurrence with as 
muoh merriment nearly as he had done. 

He detailed to her'the conversation which had 
passed between them after she had left the room 
—how Mr. Stanley had made him a confidant of 
his losses at the races, the consequent depression 
of his finances, and his need of a loan, which 
Mr. Howard had the more readily advanced, 


inasmuch as divining his companion’s character, 
he saw at a glance that he could thus effectually 
rid himself of an acquaintance that might other* 
wise prove troublesome. 

He was right Mr. Frederic Stanley was never 
after seen nor heard from by any of the family. 

Although Emma still feels a little chagrined 
when any allusion is made to her first love, yet 
she fails not to relate her experience to those 
whom she thinks it may profit. 
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MATTHEW NEIL'S MISTAKE, 


BY 7ANNY SMITH. 


Annie Neil's simple lullaby of “hush my 
babe,” was often lowered into a mere humming 
of tho tune, as she rocked the cradle with her 
foot, and took up the highly glazed envelope, to 
scan the direction and re-read the note of in¬ 
vitation contained therein. 

Little Frank was at last fast asleep, and with 
a whispered injunction to Nancy to “jog the 
cradle, if baby moved,” off sho tripped to look 
over stores of wreaths, satin slippers, and her 
wedding dross, to see what she would have 
suitable to wear at the grand party. 

“I knout Matthew will go this time,” argued 
the young wife to herself, “the Wards are great 
friends of his. Let me see—he thinks I look best 
in blue; I guess I’ll get a light blue brocade, and 
have it mado so I can wear my Honiton, How 
kind of Matthew to give me those expensive laces 
for a Christinas present. He likes to see mo 
well dressed, and I know he won’t object to the 
brocade, for he's doing such a good business 
now, and I haven’t had an evening dress since I 
was married-” And with a light heart, Annie 
Neil turned over the flowers, trying on a wreath 
or spray now and then to see which would be 
the most becoming. 

The little wife possessed a deal of tact. She 
had a practical knowledge of the English adage, 
which says that “a hungry man is an angry 
man,” so she waited patiently till the soup and 
fowl were discussed, the dessert placed upon 
the table, and her husband’s appetite somewhat 
appeased before she commenced. 

“Matthew,” said she, “the Wards are going 
to give a large party on Thursday night, and 
have sent us an invitation.” 

There was not a word, or look of encourage¬ 
ment on the face of the husband." She was going 
to add, “And I want you to give mo a new dress 
for tho occasion,” and end it all with a kiss, but 
the stolid face prevented that, so she only said, 
“I expect it will be a very handsome affair, in 
honor of their new house.” 

“I know two people who won’t be there,” was 
the reply, as tho knife went down with a snap 
through his mince-pie to the plate. 

Annie said not a word, but the tears almost; 
come, as she sat twirling the water in her goblet j 
So the dinner ended in silence. Matthew took 1 


up his hat to return to. his counting-room, and 
Annie went up to the nursery to play with little 
Frank whilst Nancy got her dinner. 

But eomehow the child miBsed the something 
in his mother. She did not entertain him with 
her usual light-hearted gaiety; her laugh was 
not so ringing When bis block houses fell down; 
she did not “drive horsey” so actively as com¬ 
mon; nor play “peep” with such laughing eyes 
as he had been accustomed to. 

So Frank fretted, and would not be amused, 
and Anni e Neil sighed, “oh, dear,” and with a 
quivering lip said to herself, “I am glad I was 
spared the mortification of having the dress 
refused, at any rate.” 

And then in spite of herself, hard, though just 
thoughts of her husband, would intrude them¬ 
selves. She even then did not know that her 
heart pronounced Matthew selfish, but she 
thought over the two years of their married 
life, and remembered that he had taken her a 
young, gay girl, from a large circle of warm 
friends; had refused to attend most of the bridal 
parties which had been offered to her, and had 
peremptorily declined every invitation since. 
Without intending it probably, he had withdrawn 
her from most of her young companions, whose 
I society, he declared, was not worth having. 

Poor Annie! She had a light heart, 8nd was 
young enough, and tasted gaiety too seldom, 
now not to feel terribly disappointed at not 
attending Mrs. Ward’s party. 

The young wife had made up her mind to 
bear this little privation, as patiently as she had 
borne all the others, but, in spite of herself, her 
kiss was not so warm os usual, nor her voice so 
gay in its welcome, when her husband returned 
at night. 

“Well, Annie! what kind of dress are you 
going to wear at Mrs. Ward’s?” asked Mrs. Carr, 
Matthew’s sister, as her husband and herself 
were spending the evening there. 

“We are not going, Lizzy,” was Annie’s some¬ 
what constrained answer. 

Lizzy turned a qulok, sharp look at her brother. 
“You mean Matthew won't go, I suppose,” said 
she. 

“Indeed I shan’t,” replied the brother, while 
a smile of contemptuous superiority curled his 
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lip, “how a sane man oan spend an evening, at a 
fashionable party, is beyond my comprehension.” 

“That is hot the only thing beyond your com¬ 
prehension, I suspect,” replied the high-spirited 
sister, as she gated at Annie’s youthful face. 

“One never meets a person worth speaking 
to,” continued Matthew, not noticing his siBter’s 
interruption, “nothing but a parcel of men and 
women dancing, and making foolB of themselves.” 

“Yon must have a stupid set of acquaintance, 
and but little discrimination and ability to draw 
people out,” was Mrs. Carr’s retort. “There is 
no reason why you cannot talk as sensibly at a 
party as anywhere else. You meet the same set 
of men that you are so fond of smoking cigars 
with in your office, or so fond of talking with at 
your stag parties; and to one who likes to read 
characters by countenances, a good corner at a 
large party affords one not only amusement, but 
some insight into human nature.” 

“A man gets enough of all that through the 
day, and wants to rest quietly when he comes 
home at night,” replied Mr. Neil, changing his 
ground. 

Annie had heard a cry in the nursery during 
the dUoussion, and gone up to look after little 
Frank, so without the fear of creating trouble 
between her 'brother and his wife, Mrs. Carr 
went on, 

“And don’t you remember, Matthew, that 
your quiet, patient wife gets nothing at all of 
‘all that;’ that a woman’s mind stagnates by her 
constant confinement to mere domestic duties; 
with no recreations she looses all elasticity of 
mind, and at last becomes a mere head nurse 
and housekeeper to her children and husband. 
It would be equally wrong in Annie to want to 
go out every night, but Burely you might make 
an occasional saorifioe. I tell you, Matthew Neil, 
what it is, were I in your wife’s place, I’d go 
without you.” 

Mr. Neil opened his eyes, and laughed at the 
idea of his quiet, gentle wife thinking for herself, 
and going without him; so he shrugged his 
shoulders at his sister, and turned to Mr. Carr 
to ask about the last advioes from Europe. 

The night of the party came, and found Annie 
beside little Frank’s cradle, trying in Tain to read, 
whilst her husband was down stairs smoking a 
cigar with a friend. 

Matthew Neil was not an unkind husband in 
the usual acceptation of the phrase, only a selfish 
one, but such men, if they care at all for a wife’s 
love, are making one of the greatest mistakes of 
a life-time when they say, “It is only & trifle, 
and there are a great many more important 
tilings than going to parties.” 


Invitation after invitation was refused in the 
same peremptory manner, without once consult¬ 
ing his wife’s inclinations. 

With the UBual generosity (perversity if yon 
will, dear reader,) of woman’s nature, had he 
but once have said to Annie, “We will go if you 
would like to,” she would have instantly refused, 
and had more pleasure in the refusal than the 
acceptance. 

The spring came and found the wife worn out, 
body and mind, with constant attention on her 
! sick child. The frightful illness and trying con- 
; valeseence was past, and now Annie longed for 
I some relief from the wearisome routine of every 
| day life. She longed for something that would 
; arouse her from the train of Bad thoughts which 
had assailed her in little Frank’s room, but there 
never came a kind offer to drive her out for 
: change of air, nor an invitation to go to a con¬ 
cert or a leoture, or the opera, and she was too 
i proud to ask for what she feared would be re- 
'fused. 

j But many and many a night during the child’s 
| recovery, had Matthew looked into the room and 
: said, “Annie, Frank is so cross that I cannot 
; stand it. As I can’t do you any good, I think I 
! will step into the theatre;” or else, “as long as 
; you don’t mind being alone, I’ll go to hear Son- 
tag to-night, I think;” and the gentle reply 
would bo, “Very well, Matthew,” and then a 
burst of 'tears when he had gone. 

Once during the child’s illness, Annie had im- 
’ plored the husband to stay at home from a gen¬ 
tleman’s party to which he was going, “I get 
so frightened when those spasms come on,” she 
urged. 

He replied that “the doctor did not think 
them bo alarming; that Nancy could do more 
good than he could, even if he was there; that 
Annie was becoming as much of a baby as Frank’; 
and that after the wearisome routine of business, 
he really needed some recreation.” But he staid, 
nevertheless, sullenly enough to make his wife 
repent the request, and for weeks afterward 
spoke of his having to deny himself all pldbsuie 
on account of her nervous whims. 

A change was slowly but surely coming over 
: Annie Neil’s love. It was no longer with an 
i impatient waiting on the staircase, till she heard 
: the latch key in the door, and then a quick flying 
| to her own room, for fear he should knqfr how 
! foolish she had been, that she received hinlfriow; 

| it was no longer a half-hour's study with her, 

I whether her glossy hair should be curled or 
braided; it was no longer in selecting a dreBS 
that she asked herself, “which would Matthew 
• like best^ it was no longer that a weed’s 
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absence on a gunning expedition was looked for¬ 
ward to, as if it would be an eternal separation; 
but her duties were all faithfully performed, and 
she was as gentle and patient as erer. 

Annie Neil was no hypocrite. She could not 
feign the intense lore she hod once felt, and even 
if she had tried, her husband was too selfish, not 
soon to have detected the counterfeit 

“It is enough to make one dislike children,” 
grumbled Matthew Neil, one night to his Bister, 
“when one’s wife’s whole soul is wrapped up so 
in them, that the husband is a mere secondary 
consideration. I really believe Annie has not a 
thought to spare from Frank. She would a great 
deal rather sit in the nursery with him, than in 
the parlor with me. It isn’t that he needs her 
care either, for Nancy is a capital nurse, and I 
have offered to hire another if Bhe has not enough 
servants.” 

“Annio has been accustomed to the confine¬ 
ment of the nursery so long, that I suspect that 
she only looks upon herself as a head nurse,” 
retorted Mrs. Carr, “but she must come to our 
party whether you do or not, that’s settled.” 

There was not exaotly the same satisfied smile 
on Matthew Neil's face now, that there was on 
the night on which Word’s party was discussed, 


as he replied, “very well,” for he felt that his 
wife was not the same unquestioning creature, 
that she was them 

And Annie did go to the party; and not only 
to that, bat to others, and still others; to the 
opera, to the theatre, to concerts with her sister- 
in-law and Mr. Carr; and night after night, 
sometimes after spending a long, lonely evening, 
her husband heard her bid adieu to her laughing 
companions on the door steps, he thought how gay 
she was, to what Bhe used to be, to all but him, 
and he sighed that now their roads were so 
separated. 

There was a great, unsatisfied want -now, in 
Matthew Neil’s heart. From sheer desperation, 
he followed, rather than went with his wife into 
society; he almost sickened at her innocent 
gaiety; and at times, loathed hiB child on whom 
she bestowed Buch prodigal caresses. There 
was no lack of wifely duty. Annio was ever 
gentle and patient, a good housewife, and a faith¬ 
ful nurse insiokneBs; but the warmth, with which 
her love had touched all things, had gone. Her 
husband knew she loved no one else, but alas, he 
felt that she could never love him again, as Bhe 
once had done, and to this day Matthew Neil is 
mourning over his mistake. 
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ADA LESTER'S SEASON IN NEW YORK. 

BY CARRY STANLEY. 


PART III. 

New York, March 31st 

My last letter, dear Maggie, apprized you of 
Anna Richards illness, I stood by her grave yes¬ 
terday. 

God help the poor mother who closes her eyes 
to-day on His glorious sunshine, because it so 
piocka her sorrows, she canndt realize as yet the 
rapturous awaking of her child on the bosom of 
the Saviour, that Saviour who said, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me;” she only feels that 
dark sorrow closing around her heart, deadening 
it to everything except a wish to lie down in the 
cold earth beaide her dead and clasp it in her 
arms. 

I sat up with Mrs. Richards the night that 
Anna died. I had called in the afternoon, and 
saw how it would be with the child before morn¬ 
ing, and I could not leave that heart-stricken 
mother to wrestle with the dread terror alone. 
Through the long night Mrs. Richards sat by 
the bedside, perfectly immovable the greater part 
of the time; her face was stony in its agony, and 
there was not a tear to cool the burning of her 
eyeballs. Once she raised her eyes, and wailed 
forth the prayer, “2?y Thy agony in Gethsemane, 
if it be possible let this cup pass from me.” Hor 
grief seemed at last almost unendurable, she 
paced the room with folded arms and bowed 
head, a groan now and then escaping her. The 
hoursworo on thus slowly, because each moment 
seemed to add its weight of torture, quickly, be¬ 
cause the mother was so soon to take the last 
look of her child. 

I almost imagined, in the quiet of the dimly 
lighted room, that I could hear the stealthy foot- 
Bteps of the Grim King creeping cautiously along, 
and I once came nenr screaming as I was startled 
from the preception of that almost palpable pre¬ 
sence, by a fit of coughing from Anna. I was 
lying her down again after it was over, when she 
sprang np with Buch a wild, frightened, anxious 
look in her eyes that I was terrified. It was an 
expression that belongs only to the dying. Her 
mother raised her and pillowed her head on her 
bosom. A wan smile, but of an unearthly beauty 
of wbioh you cannot conceive, illumined her face; 
a Bmile that was but the Bhadowy type of the 


seraphic sweetness that brightens it now; and 
'then she murmured forth, “It’s growing—so— 
dark.” 

There was no wrestling with the great terror, 
dear Maggie; after that one imploring look, 
which seemed to ask us to save her, she was 
conquered; she Bpoke no more; and breathed 
but a moment or two; then all was over. 

The poor mother is almost dumb from trouble. 
She is left alone now without a friend in the 
wide world. Her faith seems almost dead. “I 
had been so thankful for such a blessing,” said 
she to me, when I called there this morning, 
“Every kiss on her brow had been a thanks¬ 
giving. She had been the ohild of so many 
prayers that I thought God must have had mercy 
on me, and spared me one to love.” 

I could not tell her then, dear Maggie, what 
she will know as soon as this veil of grief shall 
have been rent, and she will be again permitted 
to see the Holy of Holies—I could not tell hor 
then that God had heard her prayers, and so in 
His mercy had taken her child from trouble to 
come, that hurtling storms, and racking pains, 
and hunger, and cold and temptation could no 
more assail her on the bosom on which aho re¬ 
posed; I could not tell her all this, which I so 
strongly feel, for my voice would be drowned 
now in the wild cry that is ever going up from 
her heart, “My child, my child.” 

I have written to mamma this morning to ask 
whether she thought we could not find perma¬ 
nent employment in our own and a few other 
families for Mrs. Richards. Thore is not a soul 
in this great city to help her in sickness or 
sorrow. She is a beautiful seamstress, and so 
quiet and unobtrusive in her manners that none 
need object to employing her. You know what 
difficulty we sometimes find to get sewing done, 
and if there is a tolerable certainty of her being 

engaged, I think I can induce her to go to C-. 

Exert yourself for her, in the name of humanity, 
my dear friend. 

Mr. Blanchard, throughout all this trouble, has 
been most generous. One learns to revere a man 
like him, Maggie, in a place like this, and I have 
heard of two instances lately, where he had 
rescued young men from crime and ruin by kind 
words and timely help. They have told of it. 
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not liimaolf. Ho said to me the other night, “I 
do so want my mother and you to know each 
other, Miss Ado. She is quite an invalid; but 
to good with all her sufferings. I hope you will 
know her Borne of these days.” He has never 
said anything which has flattered me half so 
much. I hear that the mother and son almost 
idolize each other. 

Do not forget about Mrs. Bichards, and as 
soon as you, or mamma, can give any definito 
answer, let mo know. Yours truly, 

Ada Lester. 

New York, April 15th. 

I am home-sick and hcart-sick, dear Maggie, 
but I see no prospect of leaving New York for a 
month, at least You know uncle promised to 

take me back to C-the latter part of April, 

but last night letters arrived from George, con¬ 
taining the intelligence that his wife and himself 
would be hero about the twenty-fifth. Uncle of 
course would not like to bo away when his son 
oame home, nor to leave soon afterward; and I 
know that it would be churlish for me to Btart 
off alone, and refuse to partake of the happiness 
caused by his return. 

Yet I long, more than ever, to be home. Oh! 
Maggie, you don't know what a city thiB is. 
Never was I deceived in any one as I have been 
in Mr. Blanchard. I am ashamed of myself, and 
angry too. But sometimes I almost doubt my 
senses; for how could any one bo bo wicked! 

A few mornings after my last letter, I was on 
my way to Mrs. Richards’, when, just as I turned 
into Anthony street, I saw Mr. Blanchard walking 
hurriedly along on the opposite side of the street. 
He did not obsorvo me, and I passed on. 

“So Mr. Blanchard has been here this morn¬ 
ing,” said I, when I entered Mrs. Richards’ room. 

“No, Miss, not to-day,” was the reply, as the 
good woman proceeded with her sewing. 

I was somewhat surprised, for tho moment, 
but soon forgot the circumstance. I thought it 
better that Mrs. Richards should have something 
to occupy her mind rather than let it dwell on 
her trouble, so I had obtained work from aunt 
for her, till I could hoar from mamma with re¬ 
gard to her. This called mo to her house fre¬ 
quently. Once or twice at different hours I had 
met Mr. Blanchard, in or near Anthony street, 
and when I mentioned it to Mrs. Richards, she 
always denied his having been there. 

At first I took no notice of it when I saw him, 
but one evening when we were Bpeaking’of Mrs. 
Richards, I Bald, “By tho way, you never recog¬ 
nize an acquaintance in the street, do you ? I 
have seen you four or five times in the neighbor- 
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hood of Anthony street, but you have not deigned 
to know me.” 

He Btarted, and as I thought at the time looked 
a good deal embarrassed, but quickly replied, “I 
did not see you,” and then turned the subject 

I began to feel curious in the matter, and once 
or twice I cautiously hinted at it to Mrs. Rich¬ 
ards. She evidently dropped the Bubject as soon 
as possible. 

The morning I got mamma’s letter, announcing 
her success with regard to my protegee, I hurried 
to Anthony street earlier than usual. Standing 
in the entrance of a house nearly opposite to the 
one to which I was going, were two persons, one 
was a young woman, who had apparently just 
opened tho door, t^e other was a form I could 
not mistake. It was Mr. Blanchard. Ho did 
not see me, and pnssed in, just before I reached 

Mrs. Richards’ door. 

“Who lives nearly opposite, in that frame 
house with a wooden stoop and green railing?” 
I said, abruptly, as I entered, without even bid¬ 
ding Mrs. Richards, as usual, good morning. 

“A person of the name of Barclay, I believe,” 
was the answer of Mrs. Richards, as she picked 
up her work, then tossed it down again, evidently 
very much worried, and unconscious of what she 
was doing. 

There was something so strange in her manner, 
that flashed a Budden light on mo. But I was 
ashamed of myself immediately for my suspi¬ 
cions, though I determined to know all I could. 

“A young lady,” I said, “I have seen her.” 

“Seen her?” In a voice of dismay. 

“What is the history of that person, Mrs. 
Richards?” I demanded, sternly, my worst sus¬ 
picions returning at this. 

The poor woman looked at me half imploringly 
as Bhe answered, “Indeed, I do not know her at 
all, Miss Lester. I have never spoken to her in 
my life.” 

Tho very terror, which was creeping over me, 
made mo calm. “Very well,” I replied, “that 
may all be very true. But what do you know 
of her history?” 

“Nothing but.what I have heard from gos¬ 
siping over at the shop below here.” 

“Well?” 

“She was very ill after Bhe came to live here; 
j a raving maniac for weeks, they said. Some of 
| the neighbor women that went in to see her, said 
j that it was dreadful to hear her moan about her 
| bnby that died, and implore them to bring its 
j father to her, because he had promised to marry 
her.” 

I grew faint and rick at this revelation, Mag¬ 
gie, of the wickedness of one I had believed so 
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good. But I persisted in ray questions. I could 
not believe the story yet “Well?” said I again, 
as Mrs. Richards paused. 

“I don’t know anything more about her. She 
seldom goes out, but I have seen her sometimes, 
and she is quite cheerful-looking now. He goes 
to Bee her very often, 1 hear. Once or twice I 
saw him go in myself. Maby he has married 
her.” 

“Who?” 

I felt a cold thrill in all my veins. I knew 
what her answer would be. But I forced myself 
to Bpeak. 

“Mr. Blanchard. I can’t believe my own eyes 
hardly. Such a fine, kind gentleman as he is too. 
But such things happen every day in this city 
and nothing’s thought of it. He was so kind to 
me that I couldn’t bear to mention it to you, 
though maby I ought to have done it before.” 

“Certainly you should have done it before,” 
I answered, hardly knowing what I said, “ohl 

the villain-” 

‘But,” began Mrs. Richards. 

I was too indignant to listen. I waived my 
hand and rose to go. But suddenly I remem¬ 
bered my errand. Mrs. Richards most gladly 
and gratefully accepts the proposition. As she 
has still a good deal of sewing to do for aunt, I 

think she will not leavo for C- till I do. 

There is but ohe thing in all this wido city that 
she regrets—her graves; the last one more than 
the rest probably. Ahl no wonder that Horace 
Blafichord said to me that Anna Richards would 
“be better off* sleeping peacefully in her grave, 
than to grow up as too many of her sox have to 
do. to crime and want.” 

Great preacher! to'be sure. And he “hoped 
too that I never might know of all this sorrow,” 
forsooth. I suppose he did hope it! 

I do not know how I reached homo. Every 
thing had a strange, unnatural look. I paced 
my room for hours. I had no tears, dear Mag¬ 
gie, for the death of my Faith. It almost seemed 
to me to be a great pergonal sorrow, and with me 
great sorrows are tearless. 

In the evening Mr. Blanchard called to accom¬ 
pany us to a musio party. To my cousin’B asto¬ 
nishment, I declined going with them. 

“Are you not well, Miss Ada?” he asked. 

His hypoorisy angered me beyond control. 

“Not very,” was my curt reply, and I went on 
reading my book. He lingered near the table for 
9 few moments, as if he wished to say something 
more, but I kept my eyes resolutely on the page, 
and after a while he left, I never looking up at 
him again. Yours truly, 

Ada. 


New York, April 28th. 

Mr. Blanchard has called as frequently as 
usual since the night of the musio party, but I 
have always maintained the same distant aspect 
toward him, never speaking to him except to an¬ 
swer a question; and then as little as possible. 
Of course in my uncle’s house I oannot go further 
than this. Nor can I tell unde the truth. But 
oh! Maggie, if I was only home. 

It is getting very embarrassing too. My 
cousins notice my conduct. I often catch 
Louise looking at me, after I have answered 
Mr. Blanchard in monosyllables, with her large 
eyes dilated in surprise and inquiry. Last night 
Ella exclaimed, as we three girls were sitting 
together, 

“What’s the matter, Ada, with Mr. Blanchard 
and yourself? If it’s a quarrel do make it up, 
for I’m going to be bride’s-inaid, you know.” 

“We have not quarreled,” said I, “but as I 
disapprove of Mr. Blanchard’s profligacy, I shall 

not hesitate to show it.” 

“Profligacy!” 

“Yes,” I repeated, trying to speak calmly, but 
I felt the blood rise to my forehead. 

“I do not believe a word of it,” said Ella, after 
a pause, with more than her usual energy. 

Louise looked up inquiringly. “Has he been 
gambling?” she asked. 

“No,” I answered, vehemently, “Ishould con¬ 
sider even that, bad as it is, a light crime com¬ 
pared to this.” 

“To t chatf” 

I felt all at once that I had gone too far: but 
there was no way of retreat; and so, with cheeks 
burning with shame, I told them all I knew of 
his visits to Anthony street, 

A strange light shot into Louise’s eyes at this. 
She triumphed, I suppose, that one whom I had 
looked upon as a superior, should be brought 
down to the common level. She replied lan- 

guidly, 

“Really, Ada, you are too Quixotic. Such 
things are taken as a matter of course now. I 
have heard something of this story before. She 
was a sewing girl, brought up by his mother, I 
believe.” 

I sprang indignantly totfny feet. 

“A sewing girl brought ty) by his mother!” I 
cried. “And an orphan too most likely! Oh,” 
I continued, forgetting who listened to me, “if 
there is-pnyttung which could make his villainy 
deeped S.is this.” 

Louise began to laugh. It was a low, sneering 
laugh, that makes me shudder to recall, even now. 

“Really, Ada,” she said, “he ought to see 
you now. You look like Lucretia when she is 
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ready to stab the duke. He’d certainly propose 
at once.” 

“He l” 

I looked at her for an instant, aa I spoke, my 
eyes flashing, for I was never so angry in my life. 
My cousin flinched, growing pole and averting 
her look. 

“If Horace Blanchard had the throne of the 
Indies to offer me,” I Baid, “I would spurn him, 
and you know it.” And with these words I left 
the room. 

George and Gertrude arrived several days ago. 

Gertrude, who would never have been noticed 
as the daughter of the ruined Mr. Emory, is every 
Where feted as the wife of the rioh (and to be 
richer) Mr. Hinton. She is very beautiful, and 
yet one cannot tell in what her beauty consists, 
without it may be in the ever varying expression 
of her countenance. George is very proud of 
her, and what is better, is very much in love. 
They will remain with uncle’s family till they 
can find a house and furnish it. My new oousin 
and myself are already sworn friends. 

Strange to say, Mr. Blanchard and George are 
nearly inseparable. I have been on the point 
two or three times of telling Gertrude what I 
know of the former, for I am confident she at 
least will think with me, but I felt aa though I 
could not speak of it Perhaps I can when I 
know her better. And yet why should I? 

After all it may be that Horace Blanchard is 
less to blame than I thought. There must be 
something good in a man who can appreciate 
Gertrude and her husband as he appears to do. 
He is much more reserved toward me than he 
used to be. His conduct indeed puzzles me. 
He still always speaks in the kind manner with 
which he used to address me, and sometimes I 
catch him watching mo with such a sorrowful 
expression, that I do not know what to think of 
it. God show him his error. If he would only 
marry the poor girl I could forgive him easier. 
He has not done so, or we should have heard of 
it. 

George drove out yesterday far beyond the 
city, with Gertrude and myself. The breath of 
air, so much like Jioqne, almost made the tears 
come. But somehow Che apple trees are not so 

snowy in their blooq*, nor the blush on the peach 

blossom so delicate, nor the"perfup^ of the violets 
by the stream so sweet as at C—I believe 
my senses have been dulled by my lonf ptay in 
this place; I am certainly wiser; but,3lear Mag- j 
gie, it is a wisdom with which I would most j 
gladly have dispensed. I feel absolutely old, ; 
and I fear that I am growing skeptical of all ; 
good. * 


I am not welt either. I sleep badly and dream 
feverishly. My head has learned to aohe too— 
it never did so formerly—I suppose I need the 
air and love of home to restore me. I am getting 
, nervous also. Often I feel ready to cry at the 
slightest things. But don’t tell mother of this. 
I shall recover, when I come home. 

yours ever, Ada. 

New York, May 7th. 

I ought to tell you, dear Maggie, of an inci¬ 
dent which oocnrred last night, yet 1 almost 
hesitate to do so. 

There was to have been a small party of inti¬ 
mate friends at Mr. Vernon’s, out of compliment 
to George and Gertrude, and I, of course, was 
invited. By the way, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon have 
both been most to kind to me, and I like them 
very much. 

My toilet was completed sooner than the 
others,-so I decended to the drawing-room, and 
having nothing to occupy me, went to the piano 
and commenced playing. I tried to sing and 
could not. Whenever I have attempted it lately, 
I have felt my voice choke, and the tears come 
in Bpitc of me. It seems as if the ivory keys 
could not send forth a wail Bad enough. 

Well, in this mood I was sitting, playing I 
know not what, but thinking of that poor be¬ 
trayed girl, when Mr. Blanchard came in. I did 

not know it, however, till his shadow fell aoross 
me. I stopped playing and looked up with a 
start. Then I began to tremble all over. Why 
I cannot tell, unless that it was because this was 
the first time we had been alone since I had 
heard of hiB conduct. 

To my surprise he leaned over me, and said 
tenderly, 

“What is the matter, dear Miss Lester? You 
were playing, just now, the most heart-broken 
air I ever heard. You seem sadly out of spirits 
of loto ” 

I made no answer to this. The image of that 
wronged girl stood between him and me. Rising, 

I said coldly, that George would be down in a 
moment, and taking my handkerchief, prepared 
to leave the room. 

But he detaindd me, laying his hand on my 
arm. 

“Stay,” he said, hurriedly, and with an em¬ 
barrassment I had never seen in him before, 
“one question, Ada.” 

You should have heard how touchingly he 
pronounced my name. For an instant I could 
not believe that he was really guilty. But I re¬ 
membered Mrs. Richards’ positiveneBS, and how 
Louise had confirmed the Btory. 
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I looked coldly up. flis eye fell. His embar¬ 
rassment evidently increased. But he managed 
to go on. 

“I know not how,” he stammered, “but I 
fear—that is I feel sure, Miss Lester—that in 
some way—I have offended you.” 

He paused, but I made no reply. 

“If, in any way, I have done ao,” he Baid, “I 
beg your forgiveness. No one that ever I have 
met has made me so earnest to have her good 
opinion. Nay, why should I conceal it? I love 
you, Ada,” and he tried to take my hand, “and 
this estrangement-” 

He could not for a moment go on. Perhaps 
the haughty manner in whioh I withdrew my 
hand deterred him. 

“For God’s sake,” he cried, “what is it? 
What have I done? Or is it that you have seen 
my love, and determined to crush it by cold¬ 
ness?” •• » 

For a while, I confess it, I had forgotten his 
guilt in his perceptible agony. But now I was 
recalled to myself. 

“Sir,” I Baid, drawing my figure up, “do you 
mean to insult me ?” 

He started back a step. “Insult you ? ” he 
cried, incredulously. 

If it was not real surprise, never was surprise 
better acted. He gazed at mo reproachfully, 
and then continued slowly, oh! how mournfully, 
“Pardon mo, I sec it is as I feared,” and speak¬ 
ing these words, bowed as if for me to pass by. 

I was glad enough to escape. It had been a 
painful interview to me, and at times it was 
difficult to keep from breaking down. I fled to 
my chamber. 

Maggie, I could have screamed with agony. 
I knew not till then how much I should have 
welcomed his love, had he been what I once 
thought him. When some one knocked at my 
door, I was conscious, for the first time, that I 
was lying with my head buried in my pillow, 
moaning but tearless. It was Gertrude, and I 
Buppose I looked strangely, for she asked if I 
was ill. 

“I am not very well,” I replied. 

“Why, I thought I heard you at the piano, in 
the parlor. Mr. Blanchard has been there somo 
time.” 

I shuddered as though with cold, so nervous 
was I. Gertrude looked at me inquiringly, then 
she pat her arm around my waist, aud said, 
“Dear Ada.” 

The tears came to my eyes, I Baid again I was 
not well, but begged that she would say nothing 
about my indisposition, as I Bhould Boon recover 
from it. 


I hope I may never have to pass such an 
evening again. Two or three times I found 
myself laughing loudly and vaoantly, but I was 
Bcarce consoious of anything except a horrible, 
undefined feeling that pressed on my brain and 
heart. The gay party seemed liko a dream that 
had no belonging to me. Except when it was 
unavoidable, Mr. Blanohard did not address me, 
and I was too thoroughly wretched to maintain 
any show of dignity toward him. I suspeot I 
must have seemed like one walking in her 
sleep. 

Once they asked me to sing—to sing with 
him . There were many there who had heard 
our voices together, and all joined in the wish. 
Gertrude had been playing, and had just left 
the piano, I seized her arm and gasped out, “ / 
can't , Gertrude, I can't." 

I have a vague idea that she looked astonished, 
but she promptly replied for me in a jesting way, 

“I am Ada’s physician to-night, and I posi¬ 
tively forbid her singing.” Then she added more 
seriously, “indeed she has been quite sick, and 
ought not to exert herself.” 

I looked up to find Louise watching mo 
stealthily through her half closed lashes, a faint 
Bmile curling her haughty lips. 

Mr. Blanchard and Louise sang together after 
I persisted in refusing. To my fevered imagi¬ 
nation her voice seemed to be nothing but gusheB 

of triumph; it was fairly exultant in its power. 

When she arose from the piano she turned over 
the leaves of the music book carelessly, then ex¬ 
claimed, 

“Oh, Ada, do Bing this—it was Georgo’s 
favorite before he went away. This little thing 
of Mrs. Norton’s 'Love Not.’ You fling it so 
beautifully.” 

I know not where Gertrude was, but she was 
not there to save, me then. I was pressed on all 
sides, and moat of all, goaded on by the manner 
of my cousin, who looked liko a beautiful devil 
as she stood there: and by the inquiring look of 
Horace Blanchard, who l/dt was steadily watch¬ 
ing me. 

I Beated myself at the piano, and was asto¬ 
nished at my own calmness. I know I never 
performed Bo well, I tuny out of myaelf, as it 

were. Song after song was called for, and I 

went on. I never faltered except as I was 
turning over the leaves of the musio book for 
what I wanted. With all my exaltation I had 
a dim consciousness that I was swaying the feel¬ 
ings of all around me. I think ! should have 
sung all night, had they asked me, if I had 
not been, suddenly recalled to myself by EUa 
saying, 
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“Why, Ada, I do believe that you are be¬ 
witched to-night,” and then Gertrude came up 
and almost dragged me from the music-stool. 

After that, I thought the evening never would 
end. As we were leaving the parlor to put on 
our wraps, I dropped my handkerchief. Mr. 
Blanchard was near, and sprang to pick it up. 

I bowed as I took it, and coaid not resist looking 
at him. He was intently watching me with a 
puzzled expression, as if ha did not understand 
me yet; but ho did not speak. 

All after that seems like a dream. I just re¬ 
member flying to my chamber when we got 
homo, tearing off my dress and unbinding my 
hair, for they seemed to oppress me soj then 
throwing up my window that the chill night air 
might refresh me. I think I passed the rest of j 
the night pacing my room, and leaning out of < 


the window alternately. Onoe I remember snap¬ 
ping the button from the throat of my wrapper 
as I gave it a pull, for my mental Buffering 
always produces the sense of ' suffocation with 
me. 

I saw the grey dawn of the morning creeping 
over tho city, and I closed my window and threw 
myself on the bed. Then came the blessed re¬ 
lief of a dreamless sleep for hours. I awoke 
completely stupified. I felt as if I could not feel 
any more, or suffer any more. 

Under the plea of indisposition, which none 
seemed to doubt, I have kopt my room all day, 
and this writing to you, dear Maggie, has been all 
tho relief I have had. And it hoc been a relief. 
Oh! if I was only home. I feel like a sick child 
longing for its mother. 

Yours, Ada 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY. 

BY MBS. JONHS. 


Mb. Editor —An able writer has said, 11 To 
suffer is woman’s lot,” and I should think it my 
duty to Buffer in silence if no one’s honor were 
at stake but mine. Mr. Jones has sent you an 
article headed, “'Where a Sewing Society is 
Needed,” and as its tendency is to throw ridi- 
culo on sewing societies generally, I feel it a 
duty to overcome my natural timidity, and give 
you something in'reply. With that view I send 
you some extracts from my journal. They will 
furnish the best explanation of my conduct, and 
an irrefragable proof that I have an “extrava¬ 
gant husband.” Very respectfully, 

M. M. Joses. 


Feb. 10th, 1844.—Yesterday, at tho altar, I 
gave my hand "with my heart in it” to George 
L. Jones. How bright the world seems! Am I 
wrong to hope that a life-time of happiness is 
before me ? What felicity like that of two hearts 
beating in unison, sharing together every joy, 
lessening sorrow by dividing it? What care I 
for wealth or honors? It is enough for me to 
be like tho gentle moon, shining in meek and 
chastened glory, borrowed from him my sun. 

March 8th, 1844.—The world says our honey¬ 
moon is over, but for once let us prove false the 
proverb that what “all the world says is true.” 
Our honeymoon shall last as long as life. If we 
live together the fifty years, which in Germany 
entitle a married pair to a “golden wedding,” 
we will still lie lovers with hearts unchilled by 
the frosts of ages. 

July 18/A, 1844.—Alas I alas! poor book, faith¬ 
ful chronicler of my thoughts and feelings, I 
blush that even thou should’Bt see these tears. 
Oh! my golden dreams! whither are you fled? 
These tears, an unkind word from George, my 
idolized George, has caused them. 

Feb. 10/A, 1845.—This is the first anniversary 
of our wedding day. To-day too I am twenty- 
one. How old I have grown in the last year. 
Oh! George, what has behotae of your endless pro¬ 
testations of undying love? Now it ib the frown, 
the reproof, at best the careless word which I- 
reoeive. Yet, though my-heart is breaking, I 
have not spoken, and 1 “concealment,”’ (of this 
great grief) like the rose in the bud, has preyed 
upon my cheek till I scarce recognize myself. 


July 16/A, 1845.—I write beside the cradle of 
my darling Henry, my first born child. Thank 
God that this precious babe has come to cheer 
my loneliness. George too has seemed kinder 
for the last few weeks. He says ho is proud of 
his a on-heir; Aeir to what? Alas! his father’s ex¬ 
travagance will leavo but little for him to inherit. 

I have had hard work to make both ends meet 
of tho small sum he allows me for household ex¬ 
penses; now it will be harder still, as my angel 
boy will occasion an additional expenditure, 
though I keep no nurse for him. 

August 23rd, 1846.—Henry is now running 
about, and occupies consequently much less of 
my time. I went the other day to attend the 
weekly meeting of our Missionary Sewing Society, 
to which I have belonged ever since I was sixteen. 
George was dining out, so to give Sarah (the 
cook) time to attend to Henry, as well as to save 
a little, we dined off tho scraps of yesterday’s 
dinner. When I came home George was fuming 
away. He said it was a woman’s place to be 
always at home when she was wanted; that it 
made his head ache to listen to Henry, and that 
he had wanted Sarah to prepare him a devilled 
kg, but there was neither chicken nor fire in the 
house. Tenrs rose to my eyes, but I kept them 
back, though my heart was too ffcll to speak. 

Sept. 1847.—Welcome little Ada to thy mother’s 
heart, why must I say it, also to a share in her 
privations. The other day I asked George for a 
small sum of money to purchase some articles of 
clothing absolutely necessary. He replied that 
he could not see what women did with so much 
money, before he was married he always had 
plenty of money, now he says he has not a cent, 
ho says he owes the wine merchant one hundred 
dollars 1 and there are twenty-five dollars due on 
tho last lot of regalias be purchased, and twenty- 
two dollars on that last new coat, and five dollars 
at the livery stable. He says he has not even a 
dollar to go to the theatre or to get an oyster 
supper! 

Dec. 15/A, 1848.—I have taken in sewing fbr 
the last three months to provide clothing for my 
shivering children, but my eyes are so oftieri red 
with weeping that I advance but slpwly. How 
true are the words of Saint Paul, that.^the.nmr-' 
ried woman careth for the things of the wptld* 
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how she may please her husband.” George cares 
no longer for me, why con I not become indif¬ 
ferent to his frowns or reproof? why do I long so 
wildly for one word of love ? 

Oct. 1849.—Yesterday, as I was undressing 
little Mary, my blue-eyed babe, George came 
home drunk; he could scarcely stand. I said not 
a word, but placed a chair by the fire, and made 
him a cup of hot tea. Thi9 morning, however, 
for the first time for five years, I ventured upon 
a word of remonstrance. Ho said I made a 
mighty fuss about one glasB too much. He said 
it was the first time he had ever got drunk, in¬ 
deed ho prided himBelf upon the number of 
glasses ho could drink without getting intoxi¬ 
cated; and that, though I might not believe it, 
he could tell the age and price of any wine by 
tasting it with hia eyes blind-folded 1 To-day 
father came and asked me to play for him a new 
song, “Wilt Thou Love mo then as Now?” My 
piano, a wedding gift from father, has scarce 
been opened since my marriage. I began to 
play, but before I had finished the first verse I 
burst into tears. My father kindly asked the 
cause of my trouble; I could not tell him that 
my idol was fallen, that the image 1 had thought 


gold had proved but clay. However, he gazed 
at my faded dress, which showed him that all 
was not right. 

Nov. 10/A, I860.—To-day I have joined a Union 
Benevolent Association. Yesterday a poor widow 
with three shivering children oame to my door, 
begging for cast-off clothing. Alas! my poor 
children are far too thinly clad for the season, 
but I have no money to purchase suitable mate¬ 
rials for making warmer clothing, and I could 
give the poor woman nothing. I remembered, 
however, that “time is money,” and I thought I 
could contrive to spare an afternoon in the week 
to sew for so many far more destitute than 
myself. If I only had the money Mr. Jdncs 
spent on that handsome pipe yesterday to give 
to the hungry and naked. 


Mb. Editor.—I trust these few extracts will 
show you how a desire to benefit my suffering 
fellow creatures has led me to join sewing 
societies, &o. I will now merely add that if 
men would make their wives a more liberal 
allowance for charity, all need of fairs and 
sowing societies would Boon he at end. 

M. M. J. 
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CAUGHT IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 

BY UBS. a. M. BIDDLE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Fred and Rosa Carson were seated, in the 
comfortable parlor at Laurel Hill, the residence 
of their father, a wealthy Southern planter, 
who resided some twenty miles from Charleston. 
Rosa had been gating, very intently, nt.tho 
glowing fire without speaking, and seemed buried 
in deep thought, when Mr. Carson entered and 
handed a letter to her. She broke the seal 
and devoured its contents with delighted eyes. 
“That must surely be from some lover,” said 
Fred, “you look so pleased.” “Better than 
that,” said Rosa, “its from Nick Stafford.” 
“Nick whol” said Mr. Carson, “you had better 
be careful how you encourage any of tlioso 
Yankee boys to follow you home.” “Boy*I 
father, why it’s a girl.” “Oh, ho,” ho an¬ 
swered, “well she has a heathenish name.” 
“Her name,” spiritedly replied Rosa, “is Helen 
Cornelia Stafford, but neither of these furnishing 
a convenient sobriquet, we always called her 
'Nick.* There were six ‘Nicks’ in school.” “I 
am afraid they were not all among the six,” 
quietly said Mr. Carson. “Oh, father, you are 
too bad,” retorted the gay Rosa. “But tell us 
about your friend,” said Fred. “Well,” an¬ 
swered Rosa, “Bhe is the moBt charming girl 
in the world; at least / think so; we were room¬ 
mates and warm friends; she was considered 
ono of the most talented girls in school, she 
furnished several articles for publication which 
were greatly admired; and now she has been 
recommended, by Mrs. Willard, to the directors 
of the ‘Locust Grove Seminary’ as a teacher of 
music; and having a good opportunity of coming 
on, with some friends, she is to bo here next 
week—whioh will give us some weeks of her 
society before school commences.” 

“A pleasant prospect truly,” said Fred, “a 
literary lady and & Yankee school teacher at 
that; two things I especially detest, how thank¬ 
ful I am that my business engagements will call 
me hack to the city.” “And are they so very 
urgent?” said Mr. Carson, “for I fear that the 
character of the Southern chivalry might suffer, 
if you was to take refuge in actual flight from a 
lady.” “Well,” said Fred, “it certainly seems 
to me a strange, unlady-like proceeding for a 


young girl to leave her home and friends, and 
venture forth among entire strangers for a few 
dime*; it’s characteristic of the Yankees.” “In¬ 
deed, Fred, you do them the greatest injustice,” 
said Rosa, “I found as many generous spirits, 
as many noble hearts among those that I mingled 
with there, as I ever I found among strangers in 
the so-called ‘hospitable South;’ and never,” she 
added, warmly, “until you have lived among 
them, will you learn to appreciate their worth.” 
“Iam afraid I shall nover be able to value them 
sufficiently then,” said Fred. “And," continued 
Rosa, “whatever the object Helen has in coming 
to teach among strangers, I feel sure that it can 
never be for the mere love of gain; she may be 
compelled to do bo from reasons of which wo 
cannot judge.” “That is right, my daughter, 
stand up for your friends,” said Mr. Carson, 
“we shall be happy to,see her for your sake, if 
not for her own.” And here the conversation 
terminated. 

The next week Fred received letters, which 
compelled, as he said, his immediate return to 
Savannah. Rosa did not urge his remaining; but 
laughed to herself at the terrible image he had 
conjured up of her friend. The next morning, 
very early, Mr. Carson, accompanied by Rosa, 
started for Charleston. The steamboat had but 
just arrived, and the passengers were not yet 
landed, bo they drove to the quay at once. 
Even Mr. Carson was startled from his self-com¬ 
placency, when, on entering the ladies cabin, 
Rosa gave a little scream and threw herself into 
the arms of a perfect Hebe. 

“Surely,” thought he, “that small head, classic 
though it be, was never made for any purpose 
but to carry those sunny curls.” Before their 
arrival home, however, he was forced, by Miss 
Stafford’s shrewd remarks, to mingle respect 
with his admiration. It was quite dark when 
they reached “Laurel Hill.” A sudden turn 
brought them in view of a pretty cottage peep¬ 
ing through the rich magnolias, whose glossy 
leaves shone in the moonlight “Here we are, 
little snow-bird,” said Mr. Carson, turning to 
his guest “and now welcome to my house and 
home.” Mrs. Carson was standing on the porch, 
surrounded by a score of children^ both black 
and white, from whom she seemed straggling 
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free herself. Mr. Carson opened the carriage 
and first lifted Rosa, and then Helen, into their 
very midst. “Here is mother, uncles, aunts, and 
all,” said Rosa, pointing to a group of darkies, 
all of -whom made their best bow and courtesy. 
Mrs. Carson’s heart warmed to Helen at the first 
glance, and Helen soon felt perfectly at home. 

“Do tell me,” said Mr. Carson, a few days 
after, “what could have induced you, Helen, to 
leave your home, and take upon yourself the 
irksome duties of a teacher? It will cost you 
more care and perplexity than your little head 
oan well carry; why you Beem scarcely more 
than a child yourself.” “Indeed, sir, I am 
almost eighteen,” Bald Ellen, “and when I put 
on the dignity of a teaoher, I oan very well pass 
for twenty.” Mr. Carson shook his head incredu¬ 
lously. “Besides,” continued Helen, “fatherhas 
a large family, so that he oan only afford to give 
us a good education, after which we must make 
our own way in the world.” “But why can you 
not Btay with ub and share Rosa’s home?” an¬ 
swered the kind-hearted Southerner, “here are 
plenty of little ones if you must teach; and you 
shall have the same remuneration which you 
have been promised in the school.” “You are 
very kind indeed, Bir,” answered Helen, her eyes 
filling, “I know not how to thank yon; but my 
sorvices have been promised to the pupils of 
Locust Grove; and I cannot break my word.” 

Aa soon as the arrival of the “new teacher” 
was noised about, the directors of the “Locust 
Grove Seminary” were assiduous in their atten¬ 
tions. Many were the <mde smiles exchanged 
at tho child-like appearance of one, who was" so 
soon to take upon herself “such an important 
charge.” But never was there a doubt expressed 
as to her capability, after hearing hor exquisite 
performance, and the rich, flute-liko tones of her 
voice. It waa always with an exclamation of 
delight, however, that Helen saw the door close 
upon her “inquisitors,” as she termed them. 

How Bwiftly passed the pleasant days to the 
morry-hcarted girls! Such pleasant excursions 
aa they made; “exploring expeditions;" rides on 
horseback, with all care thrown to tho winds. 
Helen was profuso in hor exclamations of de¬ 
light. “How muoh bettor they could oi\Joy 
themselves with ‘old nnole Joe' as an escort,” 
sho said, “how for preferable than to have one’i 
actions criticised by nemo ‘whlekorando,’ and to 
bo obllgod to maintain at such an extra exertion 
her dignity aa ‘preceptress* In the Locust Grove 
Hsmlnary.” 

Thus passed the pleasantweeka; one bright gala 
•lay to the yoaag friends. Letters weald oome 
nrradonatly from Fredt hat so ••InsiirmmmtaMe 
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were his busineBB engagements,” “so confining 
his occupations,” that “in all probability he 
would not be able to visit them in many months.” 
And then Rosa would wiokedlytell Helen of the 
terrible idea he had formed of her as a literary 
lady. This amused Helen vastly. “Oh, what 
would I not give,” said Rosa, “to see him as far 
gone as iB posable for one poor youth to he; 
down on his very knees.begging fyv the priceless 
treasure of your heart and hand: you to refuse 
him of course at first; but after long and pro¬ 
tracted sueing, to extend to him the tips of your 
fingers and bid him rise.” And Helen would 
reply jestingly, “Ah! Rosa, you must be an 
adept at flirtation; I am afraid you would kill 
the poor youth entirely, if he was not your 
brother, before he could escape from your fasci¬ 
nations.” 


CHAPTER II. 

One morning, Mrs. Carson interrupted their 
enjoyment, informing them that Mr. Tarver and 
daughter were in the parlor. “Is it the rich 
Miss Tarver?” said Rosa. “Law, yes, Missus,” 
chimed in Dinah, who was standing with mouth 
and ears wide open, “they do say that she’s 
worth a henp of niggers, but she looks mighty 
no-account for all that; and ain’t nigh ont as 
party as Miss Rosa, nor Miss Helen merry one, 
though she does think herself such a mighty 
somebody.” “Well, never mind, Dinah,” said 
Mrs. Carson, “stay hero and Bee if you can help 
the young ladies, I must return to my guests.” 
“ It’s not so mighty much that my old hands can 
do for you no way, honey,” resumed Dinah, “the 
Lor a Mighty has done a heap for you both; I 
ain’t telling nothing but the nateral truth when 
I Bay you look as purty and pink-like as ‘Hater’s 
own blooms,’ and as alike as two peas.” But in 
what the resemblanoe consisted, it would have 
been dlffionlt for any one but Dinah to have 
determined. 

When the yonng ladies had made themselves 
aa irresistible aa possible they entered the parlor, 
and were Introduced to the strangers. Miss 
Clementina Tarver waa a sallow, listless crea¬ 
ture, and lookod so languid, that Ileten inquired 
if she was not well? Her fother answered for 
her, “Clem," he said, “couldn't stand much; 
and after her long ride I reckon the foeli right 
•warily fatigued.” Faithfully did Helen do her 
part to entertain the vliltore. Song after tong 
wm called for by the delighted Mr. Temr, 
from “Old Bueaanah," which wm hla particular 
fhvorite, and wm obliged to he repealed ell 
time*, to “Old Hundred,” which he declared t* 
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be “the beat piece of sacred musio ever pub¬ 
lished.” He told “Clem” that if she couldn’t 
learn under such a teaoher as that she was “no 
earthly acoount.” At last Mrs. Carson, thinking 
Holen must be tired, suggested that perhaps 
Miss Tarver -would like to see some beautiful 
and rare roses that had opened that morning. 
Miss Clementina, to the great surprise of the 
girls, acquiesced, and after protecting her com¬ 
plexion under a long “poke sun-bonnet” and a 
thick green veil, she slowly ventured forth. They 
Btrolled among the flowers, Rosa gathering some 
of the choicest to present to Miss Tarver, which 
she had the pleasure of seeing pulled to pieces 
in just five minutes after. Finally they seated 
themselves in the arbor. 

Soon after, Miss Tarver produced from her 
pocket a little black box and a long stick, chewed 
at both endB, which she broke in three pieces, 
handing one to Helen, who took it mechanically, 
and one to Rosa, who declined, saying that Bhe 
did not Helen wondered what that could 

be, and what was expected of kerf She was 6oon 
enlightened. Miss Tarver oponed the box, and 
proceeded to envelope the brush-end of the stick 
in the yellow powder 'which it contained, which 
she speedily conveyed to her mouth; then gave 
the box to Helen to follow euit. Helen, not 
knowing of what its contents consisted, turned 
aside and applied the box to her noso, when the 
most violent fit of sneering ensued, which nearly 
threw Rosa into convulsions of laughter, and 
actually extorted a smile from Miss Clementina. 
“Now, Rosa, do tell me if that is Bnuff she is 
eating!” Baid Helen, in a whisper, with her noso 
Blightly elevated\ “you never told me of that 
peonliarity.” “Do you suppose,” answered Rosa, 
merrily, “I intend to lay bare all our faults to 
your keen scrutiny, little Yankee?” “Law me,” 
said Miss Clementina, “is this the first timo you 
ever saw any one ‘dip?’ Why it seems like I 
couldn’t live without it; it’s a ‘heap* of comfort 
to a body.” And she did Beem to rcaliio tho 
utmost satisfaction from the operation, though, 
as Helen soon found, she did not actually eat tho 
muff, but used it rather ns a deutrificc. 

After dinner, Miss Clementina indulged in a 
long tietta , which rolioved the day of much of iu 
tediousneu; and by the time she had sufficiently 
rested herself, Mr. Tarver declirod it time they 
WIN going. “OhI Rom," said Helen, after the 
guests had taken their departure, “if all my 
eeholar* should be like A#r.” “You may con- 
alder yourself highly fkvortd," answered Rosa, 
“If they should so prove; fbr she certainty |deya 
very well, and baa made a good beginning.” 
“ Yue, but I fear I never could route In her any 


thing like enthusiasm, she has euoh a die-away 
style. But how elegantly she was dressed,” said 
Helen, bursting into a laugh, “a corn colored 
satin, with a blue tarlatan over-skirt for a ride 
in the country 1” “Yes, you will see plenty of 
gay dressing here,” replied Rosa, “and much 
of it entirely out of place; some of our country 
ladies have very littlo opportunity of displaying 
their finery; and you will often Bee in church 
costumes better adapted to an evening party or 
theatre: but it matters little so that the heart iB 
right; and you have already acknowledged that 
you have found generous hearts and open hands 
in your Southern home.” “Indeed, dear Rosa,” 
quickly replied Helen, “my lot has truly fallen 
in pleasant places, and if I was only sore that I 
should succeed in my undertaking, and my dear 
father could bo made glad by my bucccbb, I 
should feel no further care.” “No fear,” said 
Rosa, “father says that the directors think 
you a prodigy; and that Mr. Isby, who is their 
oracle, expressed himself in the most lofty praise. 
Father told me too, this morning, that Eva and 
Alice are to be your pupils; and you are to come 
home with them every Friday evening: and we 
surely can manage to cheat the weeks of their 
length.” 

The following Monday, Mr. Carson, accom¬ 
panied by Helen and his daughters, drove to 
“Locust Grove Seminary." Helen felt some 
slight trepidation when ushered into the pre¬ 
sence of Professor Willis, who stood there in 
unmoved gravity, surrounded by a bevy of 
school girls of all sizes, eyeing her with the 
most intense curiosity; but she passed bravely 
through the ordeal; and when Mr. Carson, on 
departing, proposed to leave Rosa, for tho first 
week at least, Helen would not consent, saying, 
“that sho thought it better for her that ?ho 
should meet tho most trying week alone." Sho 
soon became initiated into her duties, and though 
sho oft-times found them irksome, the weeks 
passed with great rapidity. 8ho found that if 
sho could not always command by her dignity, 
sho could win obcdicnco through lovo. Most of 
her scholars too made rapid advancement. Hut 
there were a few exceptions; and among these 
was Mils Clementina Turver, whoso habits of 
indolence clung to her tenaciously. Tho hclrrsa 
oven wrote, at hut, to her father for permUelon 
to he e icuird fhun all her ntudln hut music, a* 
her ayes were becoming weakened by Intense 
application, lie did not refuse her, and eo the 
fair Clementina found rest from her labore, aud 
protection to her weakened or be by aeaumlng 
green glaeee* 

Haye, weeks, and months rolled en The 
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summer vacation was just at hand; and greal 
were the preparations for the yearly examina¬ 
tion and concert, which was to be given by the 
teachers and pupils of the music department. 
These had increased so rapidly, that an assistant 
in the person of Mr. Voorbs, a young German, 
had been procured. This made it much more 
pleasant for Helen, who was very willing to 
share the responsibility with an older and more 
experienced personage. 

Rosa was anxious that her brother Bhould bo 
present on this important occasion. “I should 
not oxpect him so much," sho said to Helen, 
“was it not that Will Forney is to be here, and 
Fred will surely come with him.” “ And who ib 
Will Forney, pray?” asked Helen, with a smile. 
“A cousin of Mary Forney’s, and a very inti¬ 
mate friend of Fred’s,” said Rosa, stooping to 
tie her slipper, which called quite a glow to her 
face. Helen said no more; but quietly made up 
her mind, that, sooner or later, she was to lose 
her friend: and she sighed. 

The first day of August 18—, saw the pupils 
of the “Locust Grove Seminary” undergoing the 
terrors of a strict examination. The spectators 
were loud in their expressions of delight Music 
was introduced frequently during the day as an 
interlude. Whenever “tho little Isbya” per¬ 
formed, their parents would exchange looks of 
profound satisfaction and complacency. Rosa 
was watohing among tho crowd who entered for 
her brother, and perhaps one other; but in vain; 
they did not make their appearance, “if they 
should not-come in time for the concert how sorry 
I should be,” said Rosa to her friend. Helen, 
however, was occupied with other thoughts, and 
she certainly was not anxious to see one who 
bold her in such profound contempt as Fred. 


CHAPTER III. 

Two young men drove to Mr. Carson’s gate 
tho evening of the concert. And “howdy, (how 
do) Morse Fred,” and “Marse William,” were 
shouted forth from all the servants on the place, 
“howdy, aunt Dinah, howdy, aunt Patty,” said 
Fred, shaking hands all round. “Rut where are 
the folks, Dinah?” he added. “Every living 
soul about the place has gone to tho concert,” 
was the reply. “I fear we shall be too late, 
Will,” said Fred, turning to his companion. 
“That you will, master, os sure os you’re bora; 
but bless my heart alive, you aint gwine off with 
nothing to eat,” shouted Dinah, os they drove 
away. “Bless his handsome soul, he shall have 
something good sure when he’s come back.” 
Fred and his companion found the conoert-room 


crowded to excess, every door and window full. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that they could 
find an entrance through the dense mass, but at 
last they succeeded in finding a tolerably com- 
foitable place to stand; and where they had a 
very favorable view of the fair faces shining 
with so much lustre beneath the brightly glowing 
lamps. Fred had scarcely more than glanced at 
them, when he whispered to his friend, “There 
is the Yankee teaeher—I should know her among 
a thousand.” “Where?” said Will. “Why that 
tall, sallow-looking girl, with the green spec¬ 
tacles. Don’t those bespeak the literary lady? 
Don’t that complexion tell of midnight oil con¬ 
sumed? Can you not imagine the terrible things 
sho would say? Why she’s bluer than indigo." 
“Hush,” said Will, “and listen to my favorite 
opera of Norma.” “And who can be that little 
divinity that is performing it in such an exquisite 
style?” said Fred. “I don’t know,” replied Will, 
“she is a stranger to me, but I think it must be 
Miss Tarver; cousin May wrote to me that an 
heiress of that name in school was quite a musi¬ 
cian.” “It’s a great pity that she is so terribly 
rich,” answered Fred, “I am afraid we shall not 
stand a fair chance, Will.” “I for one shall not 
be a candidate for her favor,” answered the 
latter, “for there are others here equally charm¬ 
ing,” and Will, as he spoke, looked at the dark¬ 
eyed Rosa. Meantime, Fred hod eyes and ears 
for no other than the musioion. How did he 
watch every glance of those bright eyes. With 
what eagerness he listened to catch the bird-like 
warbling of her voice. He could have collared 
poor Mr. Voorhs, whenever the latter mingled 
his voice with her’s in chorus. 

When the exercises were over, Fred and Will 
drew near the stage. Rosa, discerning themj 
came running down with extended hand. Rosa 
soon proposed to go for her friend to introduce 
to them. “Not to-night,” Fred said, shrugging 
his shoulders. “But, Rosa,” ho added, “you 
must do me a favor, I am only to stay a few 
days, and I want you to invite Miss Tarver 
home with you.” “Miss Tarver I” echoed Rosa. 
“Hush, not so loud,” he said. “I mean that 
young lady in white with the blue monkey 
jacket.” “How absurd you are,” cried Rosa, 
“why those are polkas; and nearly all the girls 
have them on.” But, as she spoke, a bright 
idea had flashed through Kosa’a head, and was 
maturing. Fred, she saw, had evidently mis¬ 
taken Helen fof Miss Tarver; he was anxious 
for Miss Tarver’s company; he should bo grati¬ 
fied. So she forebore her original intention of 
asking Helen to go home with them, and substi¬ 
tuted the heiress. 
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Mies Clementina accepted the invitation with 
muoh complacency. It was arranged that Bhe 
waa to go in the buggy with Fred as the carriage 
was full, and Will was to return home with his 
cousin May. When the heiress waa introduced 
to Fred Bhe was disguised in the “poke sun-bon¬ 
net,” and he did not see his mistake, but sup¬ 
posed he had for a companion the Hebe who had 
bo charmed him during the evening. He soon 
essayed to draw her into conversation; but to 
hia surprise was forced to the conviction that it 
took a vaBt deal of talk to spread over a distance 
of twelve miles. In spite of his efforts, the con¬ 
versation decidedly flagged; and finally intervals 
of alarming silence prevailed. “She is a little 
Bimpleton, if she is pretty,” thought Fred, “I 
wish I had made some arrangement for her to 
have gone in the carriage; I dare say, however, 
that she is much fatigued.” Then he made a 
new attempt. “The exertions of the evening 
must have been very wearisome, Miss Tarver.” 
No answer. “Do you not often tire of such close 
confinement!” No answer. “Are you not well! 
we are most home.” Just then her head came 
down with an unmistakable nod. “Zounds!” he 
cried, with a low whiBtle, “if she isn’t a sleep! 
Well, this is a good one.” 

To Fred’s inexpressible relief, they arrived 
home at last. The sleeping Clementina, mean¬ 
time, had been awakened, by a sudden jolt, got 
up by Fred expressly for the occasion. “Lot 
me assist you. Miss Tarver,” said Fred, as they 
drew up before the door. As he spoke, ho lifted 
her carefully to the ground, a feat which im¬ 
pressed him with the idea that her specific 
gravity was much greater than he had at first 
supposed. While Rosa came out and escorted 
her guest into the house, Fred made the rounds 
to see the various members of the family whom 
he had not met. Dinah had quite a little feast 
prepared, which he told her he would come and 
discuss as soon as he had seen his father. She 
held him by the batten, to tell him “just the 
least bit about Miss Helen, who was the dearest, 
blessedeat young creeter as ever he sot eyes on; 
worth her weight in rael shining gold; though 
they do say,” continued Dinah, “she ain't worth 
nery nigger—but she don’t look like poor white 
folks, for all that.” “Well, Dinah, I will hear 
about her some other time,” said Fred, impa¬ 
tiently, and broke away. 

He entered the parlor. There, in one corner, 
was seated the veritable lady of whom he bad 
such ft horror, 11 the Yankee teacher ” in green 
glasses. He was introduced to “4fr. Tarver,” 
but not to the young lady; though he bowed as 
politeness required. “Clem tolls me you had 


rather a cool ride,” said Mr. Tarver, looking 
toward the young lady opposite, “we had a 
‘right smart sprinkling’ of rain this evening, 
which has cooled the air somewhat.” “Y-e-s,” 
answered Fred, who was bewildered into mono¬ 
syllables, and who thought, “I have been a 
‘right smart simpleton,’ at least.” 

He soon made some excuse for leaving, and 
Rosa followed him. “Now do tell me, Rosa,** 
he cried, “if that is the young lady who accQin* 
panied me home to-night!” “To be sure. Are 
you crazy ? Did you not tell me to invite Miss 
Tarver?” “Yes, but you might have known 
that she was not the one,” he answered, testily, 
“it was a sweet little girl, about sixteen, with 
ourls.” “Yes, but there were several with 
curls,” roguishly replied Rosa, “and several 
more in blue and white; and as your description 
was not by any means clear, how was I to know! 
Besides Miss Tarver is reputed the wealthiest 
girl in school, and though not in the least 
talented”—(“By no means,” said Fred)—“yet 
she is much sought after, and Mr. Tarver, being 
an old acquaintance of father’s, why it behooves 
you to pay her due attention.” “The deuce!” 
said Fred, “why this is worse than the school 
teacher who I took to be this identical lady.” 
Rosa laughed, but said nothing. And now Dinah 
entered. “Marae Fred, I’m mighty feared,” she 
Baid, “the chiokens will be ‘done spoiled’ if you 
don’t come.” And, yielding to the petted old 
servant, Fred went off to her feast, carrying 
Rosa with him. 


CHAPTER IY. 

The next morning Mr. Tarver left for Charles¬ 
ton. He had business there that would detain 
him about two weeks; at the expiration of which 
time he was to call for hia daughter. “A de¬ 
lightful prospect,” thought Fred, who had taken 
an actual dislike to tho poor girl. Very soon 
Will Forney called, to pay his respects and invite 
them to join a party on horseback to visit Harold 
Cave, a distance of about ten miles. “I’ll tell 
you,” said Fred, “how we will manage it, I’ll 
take Mias Tarver and Rosa in the carriage, and 
you and your cousin May can join us.” “Not 
by any moans; cousin May ia already provided 
with an escort,” said Will, “your sister Rosa has 
promised me her corfpany, and I see no other 
alternative than for you to take the heiress.” 
Fred’s look of perplexity waa bo irresistibly droll 
that Rosa was delighted. She thought how finely 
she was paying him for hia neglect of her friend. 
“I will go at once and see if Clementina will 
accept your escort,” said Bhe, resolved not to 
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lot Fred esoapo, The young ladieB Boon ap¬ 
peared, ready equipped, Rosa in her Jenny Lind 
riding-habit looking truly bewitching. They 
had scarcely time to mount, when the cavalcade 
arrived, and in it Fred beheld, seated on a 
charming little pony, and killingly fascinating 
in that pretty blue cap and feather, the identical 
littlo beauty who had so charmed him the even¬ 
ing previous. Rosa very quietly introduced her 
friend to her brother, “Miss Helen Stafford.” 
Fred bowed nearly to the saddle, his face showing 
a comical expression of incredulity and amaze¬ 
ment: while Holen was provokingly indifferent 
and unconcerned. 

Such a dull ride as thot was to Fred I He 
poor fellow was fairly caught. Nor could he 
forbear tormenting himself discussing the pro¬ 
bability of Mr. Elliott, who was Helen’s escort, 
being engaged to Miss Willis. “Why isn’t Miss 
Willis of the party?” he said to himself, “it’s a 
false rumor, I’ll swear, and Elliott is going to 
marry Rosa’s friend. What a fool I have been!” 

From these unprofitable and vexatious reverieB 
ho was relieved by arriving at the cave. But 
here arose a new difficulty. Miss Tarver was 
“powerfully afraid of snakes,” and declared that 
nothing would induce her to enter “that dark 
place.” They all added their persuasions to 
Fred’s and Rosa’s, declaring that there was not 
a particle of danger: but all to no purpose—go 
she would not, and resolutely seated herself at 
the foot of a tree. Fred had no alternative but 
to remain beside bei; and as he heard the merry 
voices of the gay party ringing through the cave, 
the clear tones of one distinguishable above the 
rest; he imagined that one leaning on that “flirt 
of an Elliott’s” arm, and was tempted to throw 
himself or Miss Tarver into the stream at their 
feet. But determining in some way to moke use 
of the brook, he produced from his pocket a fish¬ 
ing-line; and whilo he fished Miss Clementina 
"dipped” 

He soon caught some fine trout, of which uncle 
Joo, who had followed with a basket of provi¬ 
sions, took charge, to prepare for their dinner. 
By tho time the party returned, Fred and uncle 
Joe had spread the refreshments on a nice cool 
rook; and great was tho amazement at the 
tempting repast; Will Forney declaring that the 
fair Clementina had made herself “useful 09 well 
as ornamental.” But at"this uncle Joo rolled 
up the whites of his eyes to such au alarming 
extent, that one might reasonably have wondered 
whether they would ever return to their natural 
orbits. 

And now the merry jest went round. To Fred 
the hours passed gaily;, for though Mjbs Tarver 


still ocoupied a place at Us side, Helen was on 
the other; and whenever he could engage the 
latter’s attention, he was sure to avail himself 
of the opportunity. Every moment he grew 
more in love than ever. At first her beauty it 
was that had charmed him, but now it was her 
conversation. Mentally he compared her bril¬ 
liant powers, in tbia respect, with the total ab¬ 
sence of them in Miss Tarver. At last it was 
; time to think of returning. Fred had been trying 
1 to devise ways and means of effecting an ex¬ 
change with Mr. Elliott, but had not succeeded; 
and it was with quite an audible groan that he 
consigned himself to another dull Uie-a-Ute with 
the heiress. 

“And now, Rosa,” he said, that evening, “is 
it possiblo that this friend of your’s—this sunny 
creature, was ever guilty of writing for the 
amusement, or benefit, of the public?” “Not 
for that altogether, certainly; she has written 
for the same purpose that induces her to come 
among strangers to teach; to relieve and assist 
her father, who has been unfortunate, and has a 
largo and expensive family. She is, as you say, 
all sunshine; and yet she has her. moments of 
depression.” “But why did you not invite her 
home?” said Fred, after a pause, “it would have 
helped to relieve the tediousness of Miss Tarver’s 
stay.” “I never think of inviting her; this is 
her home; she cornea and goes when she chooses. 
I believe father thinks as much of her as of me; 
and always calls her his snow-bird.” “A most 
appropriate name; but by tho way,” said Fred, 
with affocted carelessness, “when is Tom Elliott’s 
marriage with Miss Willis to come off?” “I am 
not certain that they will ever marry,” said Rosa, 
wickedly, “he has been very attentive to Helen 
of late.” “Well,” answered Fred, “there is one 
thing about which I am going to give you all 
good warning; you and Will Forney , and every 
body else, it is, that if any more rides are pro¬ 
jected, I shall be seized with some alarming in¬ 
disposition, which will preclude the most remote 
possibility of my being able to join you —at leaet 
as the escort of that sleepy Miss Tarver; for no 
one can imagine,” he added, “what I have un¬ 
dergone in the last two or three days.” 


CHAPTER V. 

The next morning, Fred proposed that they 
should take the carriage and pay Miss May For¬ 
ney a visit. “That is right,” said Mrs. Carson, 
“Mrs. Forney was oomplaining of your neglect 
the last time you were at homo.” “Fred knows 
where to find Helen,” thought Boss. Misa Tar¬ 
ver accompanied them. The^ found the Forneys 
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all in great glee. “They must stay,” said the 
latter, “and assist in arranging some ‘tableau*’ 
for the evening; they -were just about to send 
Will over.” Rosa and Fred were delighted with 
the idea, and entered into it very heartily. After 
dinner Will took Fred aside, and told him that aa 
Mibs Tarver was a stranger, they must give her 
some part; and that Mias Helen and Rosa had 
selected a scene from Othello, which they had 
before seen depicted in tableau. “And now, 
Fred,” he continued, “you are the only tolerable 
‘Othello* in the company, being tall and dark.” 
Fred absolutely refused at first; but finally be¬ 
came more reconciled, though declaring “that 
Shakspeare would have hung himself at once if 
he oould have seen the future Desdemona.” In¬ 
vitations were sent out for miles around; and by 
evening there was quite an assembly gathered. 
The first tableau was that of Fred and Mibs 
Tarver. There lay the ileeping Desdemona, un¬ 
conscious of any wrong, her cruel lord with his 
lowering visage standing over her with the huge 
pillow, ready to annihilate her in his wrath; and 
Buoh determination was in Mb action, such fierce¬ 
ness of purpose in his eye, that Will Forney in- 
teirupted the silenoe, whispering to Rosa, “that 
he believed Fred was going to Bmother her sure 
enough.” Fred heard him, dropped the pillow, 
the curtain fell, and the tragio scene was closed. 
Many others followed. Rosa was beautiful in her 
Persian costume aa “Hiadee,” her long, shadowy 
tresses, braided with pearls, hanging nearly to 
her feet, whose tiny slipper peeped so prettily 
from beneath the full white trouser: and Will 
Forney, as “Hafed” at her side, looked as if he 
was entirely satisfied. The last tableau was 
“The Soldier’s Return.” Fred, in full military 
uniform, personified the victorious soldier, who, 
in the flush-of victory, came to lay his trophies 
at Helen’s feet; while Helen, dressed in the 
piquant costume of a peasant girl, a crimson i 
bodice, short skirt, and jaunty little cap, looked ! 
the most bewitching creature imaginable. Loud 
were the murmurs of admiration. Fred was be¬ 
side himself with love and jealousy. To his eyes 
Helen seemed a thousand times lovelier than 
ever before. Should he allow suoh a fair prize 
to be borne off ip triumph by Elliott? No, ho 
would at least make an effort to prevent it: 
there, before it was too late, he would declare 
his passion. Accordingly, as Helen turned to 
go, the impetuons lover seized her hand. “Stay, 
Miss Helen, dear Helen,” he cried, “why cannot 
this be real?” She looked at him for a moment 
in astonishment, then proudly raising herself, 
coldly withdrew her hand. “Sir,” she said, “I 
am in no humor for jesting.” “Jesting!” he 


exclaimed, “you surely do not deem mo guilty 
of trifling on such a subject?” “If not, your 
language is uncalled for and insulting,” answered 
Helen, with Bpirit. “You, Mr. Carson, the son 
of a wealthy Southerner—you who have despised 
me for my vocation, my attainments, my birth, 
and everything else that I deem valuable—you, 
on the second evening of our acquaintance only, 
pretending a lasting attachment to a poor Yankee 
school teacher, it is too much”—and bursting 
into teats, she rushed from the room. 

At the door, she encountered Rosa, and draw¬ 
ing her into the opposite apartment, with many 
bitter tears poured forth the story of her wrongs. 
Rdsa tried by every possible means to soothe 
her; but a Bpirit of pride and bitterness seemed 
roused within Helen, a3 new as it was unex¬ 
pected to Rosa. “And Rosa too , if I had not 
been poor and friendless, he would nevor have 
thought of trifling with mo in this manner; but 
he thought a poor teacher, dependant on her 
own exertions for bread, might bo insulted with 
impunity.” “Indeed,” said Rosa, “you do my 
brothor the greatest injustice; ho may have been 
precipitate and imprudent, but you ought at least 
to do him the justico to beliove him Bincere: but 
it is all my own fault; my light meaning words, 
which I laughingly confided to you in our gay 
moods, have rankled deeper than I ever dreamed.” 

Here they were interrupted by a servant, who 
came to inform Miss Rosa that her brother was 
waiting. Rosa, going out, found him pacing the 
piazza in the greatest excitement. “Ob, Rosa, 
what have I done?” ho cried, “you muat inter¬ 
cede for me—I was ridiculously precipitate: hur¬ 
ried on by a rash impulse, I have perhaps ruined 
all—but beg of her to forgive me—say I will 
trouble her no more, but leave in the morning 
for Savannah.” 

Rosa found Helen more composed, and assured 
her again and again that her brother intended no 
disrespect, and that she must forget all, if not 
for his sake, at least for herie, who had perhaps 
been the innocent cause of it. “He is to leave 
in the morning,” said Rosa, “oh, do try to for¬ 
give him.” “Do not lot him go on my account, 
Rosa,” answered Helen, “you know I am to stay 
with May a few weeks.” “Yea, but what shall 
I tell him? or will you see him?” “No, I cannot 
do that; but tell Mm that I will try to harbor no 
feeling of resentment” “And that you forgive 
Mm?” “I—HI try.” 

8d ended that eventful night Fred left for 
Savannah the next morning. And to the relief 
of Robs, Mr. Tarver soon after returned unex¬ 
pectedly, and bore the fair Clementina to her 
own home. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Time passed. Will Forney’s interest in Rosa’s 
pursuits seemed never to flag. Helen apparently 
avoided coming to the Carsons as much as pos¬ 
sible, pleading that her engagements with her 
friend May, to whom she was giving lessons in 
drawing, prevented. BeBidos she thought that a 
third person was entirely de trop under existing 
circumstances. At last Rosa told her one day 
that if she imagined that she was the least 
offended by her refusal of her brother, she yras 
much mistaken, for, said the kind creature, “he 
deserves it all.” “You are a dear, good girl, 
Rosa,” said Helen, kissing her, “bat I hdve 
sometimes imagined that your father ond mother 
were cold.” “It must have been a very flimsy 
fancy which should have led you to think that; 
for at Fred’s particular request it has never been 
mentioned to them, nor any one else.” 

When Helen returned to her school after the 
long vacation, she found her duties far more 
irksomo than formerly. She wondered why Bhe 
took so little interest in what was passing; aho 
felt far less gay than was her wont in days gone 
by; and oven old Dinah remarked that it “peared 
like sothing ailed the child, she was mightily 
afeared she had a misery somewhere, she looked 
so sorter down-like.” Mr. Stafford had written 
to his daughter long since, returning the fruits 
of her labors which sho had sent him, and giving 
her tho pleasing intelligence that by an unex¬ 
pected return of some of his investments, he 
could once more have the satisfaction of again 
having his children around him, and that he 
longed to see his darling Helen. In consequence 
of this, Helen had decided to go home at tho end 
of the present session; for sho sometimes thought 
her health wa3 failing under the effects of the 
enervating climate. 

And now Will Forney had returned to tho city; 
but not Until Rosa had promised to bestow on 
him a pricolesa gift, her own sweet self, in the 
ensuing spring. Thoy wero to take in their tour 
the cities and attractions of tho North, and Helen 
was to accompany them, at least as far as her 
own home, for she had not yet given Rosa the 
required promiso to share their travels further. 

The weeks flow by; and as tho period ap* 
proached great was the commotion In the domes¬ 
tic portion of Mr. Carson’s household. Many 
a poor fowl was seen strutting its last, little 
dreaming that their “lot was upon them,” and 
that Dinah was eyeing their fair proportions 
with a glance that never wavered, declaring that 
it took a “heap to do so much, and they want 
gwine to have no poor white folks doings, when 


Miss Rosa, bless her purty face, was gwine off 
like a lamb that she was.” Rosa had written to 
her brother, that of course he would not refuse 
to come on Buch a very important occasion; more 
particularly as Miss Tarver had eloped with Mr. 
Voorhe, the musio teacher; her father vowing 
that be would cut “Clem off with one cent;” but 
it was the general opinion that he would forgive 
them, and if he did not, why Miss Clementina had 
an independent fortune left her by her grand¬ 
mother, and as Mr. VoorhB was of a very kind 
disposition, her fate was not to be so much de¬ 
plored. 

A day or two previous to the wedding, Fred 
arrived with his friend Will. Rosa and Holen 
were busy with silks, Brussels, flowers, and a 
thousand other fancies pertaining to a bride’s 
trouseau, and could, therefore, find little time to 
devote to the gentlemen, Helen met Fred with 
perfect ease and frankness, after fortifying her¬ 
self by tho most desperate efforts outside the 
door, preparatory to entering the room where all 
tho family were gathered. On the evening of the 
same day she stood by the window of the parlor, 
partly concealed by tho drapery, and the only 
occupant of the dimly-lighted room. Fred came 
in softly, and stood beside her, mistaking her for 
his sister. “That is right,” he said, “indulgo 
in pleasant dreams, for the world is bright before 
you—and may the future be as fair as your fancy 
has depicted it, dear Rosa.” “You aro mistaken, 
Mr. Carson,” said Helen, turning so that he saw 
her face, and Btepped forward to leave the room. 
“Stay, MisB Stafford, will you never forgive the 
past? can we not be friend *—I will not even hope 
for anything morel” Helen took his extended 
hand. “ And you bury the past irrevocably,” ho 
said, eagerly, “do you? And with all my faults 
you forgive my past offences?” “Freely, Mr. 
Carson.” “And you will not refuse to stand 
with me, as my sister’s attendant at the altar?” 
“Certainly not; how could I refuse Rosa such a 
request?” 

Let us pass over the wedding. We will not 
even discuss the beauty of the bride; her light 
form, half shaded by her dark tresses, and the 
transparent folds of her veil—let us pass all—tho 
tears of the parents, the screams of tho children, 
tho sobs of the servants, who said, “Twould 
’pear like Miss Rosa was done dead and gon sure 
enough, poor honey.” 

Fred had attached himself to the bridal party, 
Rosa declared, “without an • invitation.” Pep* 
haps he saw it gleaming from Helen’s eyes—we 
didn’t Be that as it may, he insisted that It 
was necessary and highly important to the inte¬ 
rests of the firm of which he was a member, that 
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he should visit New York at that particular time; 
and as a matter of course he would rather prefer 
going with the party. So the four took passage 
in a Charleston steamer. 

They were detained by storms and high Beas 
nearly a week; and in the hour of trial and 
danger, Fred Carson made himself so necessary 
to Helen'8 safety, and stood by her side so con¬ 
stantly, that ere they had reached home Helen 
had promised, that, with her father's sanction, 
he should always maintain his place there. 

And was that sanotion given? Aye, reader; 
for a few weeks after, there was a goodly com¬ 
pany gathered at Mr. Stafford's mansion in honor 
of the two brides. 

“And now Mr. Carson,” said Mr. Stafford, 
during the evening, “since you are one of us, I 

shall endeavor to remove some of the prejudices, 


which, I am told, you Southerners entertain of 
your Northern brethren.” “Indeed,” said Mrs. 
Will Forney, very quietly, “I tbink they have 
dispersed with great rapidity within the last few 
months; such a terror as he had of anything 
north of the Potomac—of literary ladies—of—” 
“Never mind,” said Fred, “I plead guilty; I 
was caught in spite of myself; and Bhould not 
bo in the least surprised, if a year from now, I 
should be mounted on a little green wagon ped¬ 
dling Yankee clocks and wooden nutmegs” They 
all laughed heartily at the idea; for the happy 
are ever merry. 

The travellers spent several months North, 
lingering at all tho places of interest; but the 
merry Christmas found them again among the 
happy circle, gnthered around tho pleasant fire¬ 
side at “Laurel Hill.” And there wo leave them. 
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MY EXPERIENCE A 

BY Z. W. 

I was yet a school girl in pantale tts, when, 
Borne seven or eight years ago, my father’s ward, 
George Shelburne, having joined the United 
Stntos Navy, was ordered to California. I well 
remember the consternation which pervaded 
our household when this terrible order was an¬ 
nounced. California!—a region then but just 
coming into notice, and but little known; its 
name conveyed to my mother’s mind only a 
vague idea of a vast desert place, inhabited by 
wild beasts and savages, and about as distant 
and unreal as some territory in tho moon. 

To be sent thither seemed to her equivalent 
to a condemnation to death, or at least eternal 

banishment. 

George Mclburne, or cousin George, as wo 
generally cnllcd him by courtesy, though no re- ; 
lationship existed between us, had been brought 
up in our family, and had bo endeared himself 
to my mother, that she often declared she felt 
no difference in her affection for him and her 
own children. She now loudly lamented the 
fate of this beloved son, and even entreated him 
to throw up his commission, since tho service 
exacted such a terrible sacrifice; but finding her 
arguments unavailing, Bhe set to work with right 
good will to prepare her young Bailor for his 
voyage. 

Such a mending and making, and browing and 
baking as ensued I shall never forgot Nothing 
was thought about, or talked about, but poor 
George’s departure. 

We children were sent of errands, or shoved 
aside, or put to bed to get ns out of the way, in 
a manner which I, being something of a spoiled 
child, was rather disposed to resent. 

At length the very evening before the day when 
George was to depart arrived. The younger 
children had been sent to bed early; I was set 
down to my lessons, and my mother was busy in 
the room adjoining the one where I sat packing 
the last trunk. George stood beside her, watch¬ 
ing her operations, and listening to her thousand 
and one admonitions and warnings, and promis¬ 
ing in the honest warmth of his heart to obey 
them every one. I remember it all distinctly. 

My mother’s task was at last finished—all but 
adding the lost batch of ginger-cakes, just then 
coming from the oven. While she went to see 
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after them, George sauntered iDto the room 
where I was; and having lighted his cigar paced 
up and down, enjoying the luxury it afforded 
him, sunk meanwhile in a deep reverie, and evi¬ 
dently thinking of anything in the world but my 
humble self. 

I was vexed for half a dozen reasons. First, I 
wob always a great favorite with George, and 
did not like to find myself unnoticed; then I 
was provoked at the coolness ho displayed in 
the midst of all the commotions he caused: and 
lastly, I was annoyed to find that I could not, 
for my life, concentrate my thoughts enough on 
the composition I was trying to write, to havo 

the least hope of success. 

In vain I took up my pen, and resolutely bent 
my eyes on my paper, and waited for ideas to 
come; not a thought suggested itself on the sub¬ 
ject I had chosen. My mind uould wander off 
from the dry theme to the matter-of-fact circum¬ 
stances connected with George’s departure—tho 
ginger-cakes going in his trnnk, and the adven¬ 
tures he was about to encounter. 

Now I was an ambitious little thing, and the 
thought of going to school on the -morrow, 
with my task unfulfilled, was not to be endured. 
I uttered sundry ejaculations concerning the 
“ hardness ” of writing compositions, but finding 
my remarks unheeded, I at last exclaimed, with 
saucy pettishness, 

“I don’t see what use a great man is, walking 
up and down the room, if he can’t help a poor 
little girl with her composition!” 

George turned toward me with an amused 
smile, and coming and Bitting down beside me, 
said kindly, 

“How now, Nell? are you vexed with your 
old friend? What is tho matter? Let me see— 
Hhemc—on tho naval service.*” 

I could see that George with difficulty pre¬ 
served his composure on reading this heading to 
my future theme, but he was very kind, and 
helped me nioely out of my difficulty. My com¬ 
position was soon written and fairly copied out 

Such is tho most distinct of my childish recol¬ 
lections of George Shelburne, nor do I remember 
hearing much about him during many succeeding 
years. 

Seven years had passed away, and the da 
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which saw me eighteen years old was my last 
Bohool day. I bounded home full of glee at my 
new freedom, and throwing open the door of my 
mother’s room, buret within, swinging my bonnet 
above my head, and uttering a wild hurrah of 
delight, at the same moment letting my bonnet 
fly off at a tangent, and flinging the great am 
full of books I held from one end of the floor 
to the other. 

This feat performed, I glanced up, and to my 
consternation perceived that mother was not 
alone. A very handsome man in naval uniform, 
with one arm in a sling, was sitting beside her. 
I saw his look of amazement at my extraordinary 
entree; I perceived my mother’s glance of mor¬ 
tification and dismay: and the whole scene pre¬ 
sented itself so ludicrously to my mind, that I 
burst into a fit of laughter and fled from the 
room. 

A few minutes more sufficed to make me 
heartily ashamed of my conduct. I was con¬ 
sidering what course I had best pursuo to ap¬ 
pease my mother’s displeasure, and excuse my 
remarkable conduot to the stronger, when a 
pleasant voice whioh I recognized, though it had 
grown more deep and manly, called from the 
foot of the stairs leading to my room, 

“Cousin Nelly, cousin Nelly, where are you? 
Why don’t you come and speak to me?” 

Was it indeed George Shelburne returned? 

I emerged timidly from my room, and an¬ 
swered shyly, 

“Because I am ashamed to, cousin George— 
what must you think of me ?” 

“Think of you?” Baid he, looking up at me— 
“why that you are still the same charming, un¬ 
tamable little wild bird you were seven years 
ago—only a thousand times more—well I will 
not say all I think.” 

“Because it is so bad?” I asked, ooming slowly 
down the stairs. 

He smiled, and nodded, saying, “Of course,” 
but his eyes told me a more flattering story, and 
I preferred their version of the case. 

George and I were soon on a footing of most 
friendly intimaoy. He had learned to be a great 
flatterer during his rovings, and I confess I was 
well enough pleased with all the nonsense ho 
whispered in my ear. Yet I remembered to have 
heard somewhere that the naval officers were 
famous for their gallantly to women in general , 
and I was not without jny-misgivings that 
George did not quite mean aU his words and 
manner implied. X was terrible uneasy on this 
point 

One day, when he had been at home about n 
month, he s&id to me. 


“Nelly, do you remember tho night I helped 
you with your ‘theme on the nav&l service?’” 

I replied that I did. 

“Well then,” ho rejoined, “one good torn 
deserves another. I have been unable, as you 
know, to write or use my arm in any way, sinoo 
the hurt I got in California—my letters are sadly 
in arrears; will you not be my amanuensis, this 
morning?” 

I willingly assented, and paper and pens were 
produced. I seated myself, sayiDg, 

“Now begin.” 

“This letter shall be to my old chum, Bob 
Nichols, in California,” said George. “‘Dear 
Bob.’ ” 

“ ‘Dear Bob,’” I repeated. 

“Heml” said George, “well—‘this is to in¬ 
form you of ray arrival in tho land of my 
fathers-’ ” 

“ 1 Land of my fathers,* ” said I, writing. 

“ ‘No misfortunes occurred during my voyago, 
but a terrible one has befallen me since my re¬ 
turn home.* ” 

“‘Return home.’” 

‘“The fact is. Bob, that I have fallen over 
head and ears in love with the most bewitching, 
tormenting, loveliest little creature that tho bud 
ever shone on.*” 

“‘Shone on,*” echoed I, examining minutely 
the point of my pen. 

“‘The worst of it is,’” continued George, 
“‘that I dare not reveal my affection to ita 
object, fer she is such on orrent little flirt, par 
inatinet, that she would too cruelly use her advan¬ 
tage-* ” 

“‘Her advantage, 1 ” I repeated, while a con¬ 
scious smile stole, against my will, across my 
face. 

George, keenly watching my countenance, as 
I felt, continued to dictate. 

“‘Tho lady I love is a tall, majestic blonde, 
with regular features,^ and very stately man¬ 
ners.’ ” 

I started, and forgot to transmit that last sen¬ 
tence to paper in my surprise, till I was reminded 
of my office. 

“‘Her name I withhold for the present,’” 
added George. 

“I think I would mention her name if I were 
you,” I interrupted, hastily. 

“No use,” said George, laconically. 

“More satisfactory to your friend,” I urged. 

George smiled. “My friend can bear the 
suspense,” he said. 

“If he can, I cannot,” cried I, with jealous 
impetuosity, losing all self-command; “George, 
whom are you in lovo with V* 
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“Do you really want to know?” he asked, still 
closely studying my face as 1 was conscious. 

His question gave me time to recover the false 
step into which my feelings had beguiled me, and 
I answered flippantly, 

“To be sure I do. Do you expect to find a 
girl of eighteen without curiosity? But one 
thing I know already —she will be a foolish 
jvoman, whoever she is, who gives you her 
heart.” 

“Is that your real opinion?” cried George, 
with sudden, startling earnestness, as he seized 
my hands and looked steadily in my face. 

I nodded my head, and strove to escape, but 
ho held me fast 


“Nelly, Nelly, your tell-tale face belies youi 
words, or rather it tells me that you are yourself j 
that same foolish woman of whom you speak.” 

He drew me to him as he spoke; and I, taken 
by scrprise as I was, could think of nothing 
better to say than, 

“Let me go, George, you will certainly hurt 
your wounded arm!” 

He paid little heed to my caution, nor to my 
request that he would go on with his letter. 
Indeed, to this very day, that letter to his 
mythical friend Bob Nichols, of California, is still 
unfinished, though I still occasionally officiate to 
my husband as amaneunsis. 
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EMILY LAWRENCE. 

BY MBS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


CHAPTER I. 

The good Rector of 8t. James Church, in the 
parish of Bloomingdale, England, sat in his large 
arm-chair, in his quiet study, leaning his head 
upon his hand. 

The clock upon the mantel-piece struck the 
hour of ten. At eleven that morning, he was to 
unite in the holy bonds of matrimony, his eldest 
daughter, his beloved Emily, to the man of her 
choice; and among all his acquaintance there 
was none to whom he would sooner commit her 
happiness than him whom she had chosen from her 
numerous admirers as the companion of her life. 

Until tho arrival of that hour, I will occupy 
the passing moments in sketching briefly the pre- 

vious hiBtory of the ohief characters in this Btory. 

Charles Ellingwood was the young Rector from 
Cheswelh ft flourishing village about fifteen miles 
distant from Bloomingdale. Nine months pre¬ 
vious to the time of which I write, he had received 
a valuable living from the Earl of Marlboro, the 
former school fellow, and friond of his father. 
He was considered a young man of fine talents, 
which, united to his ardent piety, and his hearty 
love of the work to which he had devoted him¬ 
self, gave promise of extended usefulness in his 
profession. 

Soon after he entered upon his duties in Ches- 
wel), he was introduced to Emily Lawrenco who 
was visiting a lady in his parish. A mutual 
affection sprang up between them, and when 
Emily returned home she was accompanied by 
Mr. Ellingwood, whom she had referred to her 
parents for consent to their union. 

This, Emily did not doubt, they would at once 
grant She had from childhood been indulged in 
every reasonable desire, and now when the happi¬ 
ness or misery of her life was in question, she 
was sure they would regard her wishes. 

In her letters to her parents, and her sister 
Alice, she depicted in glowing language the 
attractions of her* friend. She described his 
preaching, his beaming countenance, his devoted¬ 
ness to the poor, his ardent attachment to his 
friends, until she felt that they must admire him 
as she did. ' 

Emily had no reason to be dissatisfied at his 
reception. Her father, always kind and cordial 


in his manner, was so tender in his care of her, 
as he gently lifted her from the carriage, and 
affectionately kissed her cheeks;—so fatherly in 
tho presentation of his hand to her friend, that 
she felt a just pride in him, as she said with a 
bright blush—“My father—Mr. Ellingwood ” 
They were then so cordially welcomed by Mrs. 
Lawrence and Alice, as to increase his reluctanoo 
to ask them for their dearest trensure. 

This feeling, however, was soon lost in admira¬ 
tion of her, as he watched her going from room 
to room, greeted at every turn with fresh demon¬ 
strations of joy. At an early hour, ho requested 
an interview with Mr. Lawrence, when in a frank 
and honorable manner he informed him of his 
love to Emily, and requested his sanction; ex¬ 
pressing an earnest hope, that he would give his 
consent to a speedy union. 

Mr. Lawrence looked very grave and said in 
reply, that he could not but feel a tender interest 
in one so ardently attached to his darling child; 
yet ho said their acquaintance was too short to 
give assurance of their suitableness to each other, 
and to afford a reasonable prospect of mutual 
happiness. 

Mr. Ellingwood smiled, and was about to assure 
him that he felt no doubt on those points, but 
with a gentle wave of the hand, in reply to his 
speaking countenance, Mr. Lawrenco continued, 
“Perhaps her mother and I have not been without 
blame in our manner of educating our daughter. 
It has been a subject of muoh thought with mo 
for a few weeks. She has been the light of our 
home, the joy of our hearts; and we may have 
forgotten too much, that she might be called to 
other scenes, where the sensitiveness, tho delicacy 
of feeling, we have so loved and cherished, would 
be the source of great unhappiness to her.” 

Mr. Lawrence looked seriously and earnestly 
at his companion as he said this. His eyes filled 
with tears as he met the answering look of the 
young man. He could have taken him to his 
arras; but he restrained himself and proceeded. 
“Emily possesses a warm heart, she bos always 
lived in an atmosphere of love. The want of it 
would soon kill her. She is a creature of impulse; 
too muoh so, I have feared for her own good. 
Yet when I have seen that these impulses were 
constantly leading her to high and holy acts, I 
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could not restrain her. She ha3 a keen sense of 
honor, and an indignant contempt of those who 
are destitute of it. I never knew Emily guilty 
of meanness. Now, are you willing to hear with 
her gently and tenderly? In the relation into 
which you wish her to enter, she would feel keenly 
any neglect, any apparent diminution of the first 
ardor of affection. Though not at all suspicious, 
yet she would be alive to the first manifestation 
of coolness. She has, I see, given yon her whole 
heart, and will want a whole heart in return.” 

“Nay, bear with me,” continued he, as the 
young man again attempted to reply, “I do not 
wish to extol my Emily. She has faults; but 
they seem to arise from the excess of goodness. 
Few, very few, could understand or appreciate 
such a character. I feel that slio is not fitted 
for contact with the world. Now, when it is per¬ 
haps too late, I regret that wo have not led ier 
to govern herself more by judgmont and leas by 
impulse.” 

“Oh, no!” interrupted Mr. Ellingwood, “it iB 
that very senBitivonoss that I love, manifested by 
the bright flush of her beaming countenance. 
It was that which first interested me. I watched 
hor while an account was given of the sufferings 
of a poor family in my parish; and though she 
spoke not a word, yet I could see how she sym¬ 
pathized in thoso sufferings;—how highly she 
admired the generous spirit who relieved them, 
and condemned the insensibility of those who 
expressed no sympathy with suffering humanity. 
I would not have hor changed. Oh! no. If you 
will trust your treasure with me, it shall bo the 
aim of my life to make hor happy.” 

Mr. Lawrence arose, took Mr. Ellingwood’s 
hand, and said tenderly, “I have written to several 
gentlemen in whoso judgmont I can confide, in 
regard to your character; and it gives me plea¬ 
sure to bo able to say, that I have received suoh 
replies to them as induces me, and qIbo Mrs. 
Lawrenoe, to give our consent to your betrothal 
to my (laughter, upon one condition, that your 
marrioge do not take place until the expiration 
of at least six months.” 

It iB sufiiaient to say, that, although many 
motives were* urged in favor of an immediate 
union, yet, upon this point, Mr. Lawrence waa 
vory firm, os their acquaintance had been so brief. 

In the meantime, Mr. Ellingwood was to repair 
Hoscdale, the name of his parsonage, and fit it 
for the reception of his bride. 


[ ceremony, sat quietly in his study, absorbed in 
I meditation and prayer. 

Trying and solemn was the scene before him, 
though not unmixed with joy. 
j Emily had often been said to resemble her 

* father in mind and character, while Alice re- 

• sembled her mother. He had never realized how 
j dear she was to him, until now he was to consign 
| hen to another. Ho might see her often; but 
| other duties would press upon her; and months 
! would often elapse without hie being blessed with 
! the presence of his beloved ohild. 

! Then he turned to the other side of the picture, 
t and thought how happy she would be with one, 

| whose thoughts and feelings were bo congenial 
| to her own. 

| He knelt, and prayed earnestly for her and her 
| companion, for himself and those left behind, 

! and had just arisen from his knees, when the 
! subjeot of his thoughts came gliding into his 
! room, arrayed into her bridal robes, and throwing 
! herself upon her knees before him, said in a tone 
I full of earnest affection, “My father, bless your 
\ ohild.” 

j For a moment he sat with her hands clasped in 
I his, and his lips touching her forehead; then lay- 
; ing one hand upon her head, said, though Mb 
| voice quivered with emotion, “God, even your 
i father’s God, bless thee, my daughter, and cause 
! His face to shine upon thee, and give thee peace.” 

I The low response was uttered—and Emily was 
gone. 

Then came the summons for him. They pro¬ 
ceeded to the Tillage churoh. The prayers were 
read; then the solemn words wMch united them 


for life; the blessing was pronounced—and the 
company separated. 

The young and beautiful bride—for there were 
many that day, who thought they had never seen 
! a fairer—hurried away. Her heart was over- 
| flowing with emotion; her eyes were filled with 
| tears; and she dared not stop to bid those she 
I loved farewell. 


| Months and years rolled on, and Emily was 
j increasingly happy. Her attachment to her hus- 
! band grew stronger and stronger. Her capacity 
; for happiness Beemed ever increasing. Two lovely 
! daughters were growing up beneath their vine- 
I clad roofj and Emily was often fearful lest in her 
! heart she should make idols of these dear objects 
; of her affection. She prayed* earnestly that her 
| Heavenly Father would enable her ever to re- 


CHAPTER II. 

Mb. Lawbknoe, having requested to be un¬ 
interrupted for one hour previous to the marriage 


member, that all her hleasings eame from Him. 

Mr. Ellingwood, by this time, realized how 
“far the wife is dearer than the bride,” and 
blessed God for the 'day when he first saw and 
loved Emily Lawrence. 
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But it is not tho lot of mortals'to enjoy un-; 
alloyed happiness. It was now fourteen years, 
since this beloved wife had left her home to bo- 
come the mi b tress of Rosedale, when she was' 
hastily called to her father’s bedside. Mr. Law- ; 
rence had been failing for a number of months, ; 
and his dutiful child had spent a great part of 
the time with him. Her sister Alice was married 
and settled at a distance; and as her mother was 
very feeble, the core of her father devolved chiefly 
upon her. 

Only one week previous to this time, Mr, Elling- 
wood had prevailed upon her to return home, as 
he found her pale and exhausted by caro and 
nursing, promising she should return when Bho 
was recruited. 

As there was thought to be no immediate 
danger in the oase of her father, Emily con¬ 
sented. 

Now he was dying, and Bhe hastened to receive 
his parting blessing, ere his lips were cold in 
death. 

When she arrived the damp of death was 
already on his brow. His friends stood weeping 
around him, supposing him speechless, when 
Emily in an agony of grief threw herself upon 
the bed, and in a voice which thrilled every heart, 
cried, “My father, oh! my father—ble9s once 
more your child, your own Emily.” 

That cry of woe, wrung from his daughter’s 
heart, seemed to stay the departing spirit His 
lips moved faintly, and putting her ear to his 
lips, she heard him Bay, “May God—bless—my 
—darling—Emily 1” 

A heavenly Bmile played around his mouth, 
and the soul freed from its tenement of clay, was 
carried by waiting angels to the bosom of his God. 

His afflicted daughter continued on her knees 
beside him.’ No tears dimmed her eyes. She 
looked fixedly into the face of her father, while 
his right hand was clasped in hers. 

So earnest was her gaze, bo unnatural her ex¬ 
pression, that her husband became alarmed, and 
tried gently to raise her and lead her from the 
room. 

She submitted passively; but turning to take 
one last lingering look at that loved face, Bhe fell 
insensibly into the arms of her husband. 

The village bells tolled the requiem of the 
departed.. The church was dressed in mourning. 
The parishioners assembled to pay their lafct tri¬ 
bute of respect and affection to the memory of 
their beloved Pastor. Earth was committed to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; yet Emily 
regained insensible to her Iosb. 

She would now and then open her eyes, Bmile 
languidly upon her husband and daughters, who 


were ever by her side, and then fall back into 
insensibility. The shock had been more than she 
could endure, and her whole system Bank under it. 

Very gradually she recovered her strength, 1 
but remembered nothing of what had occurred. 

Mr. Ellingwood knew tho death of her father 
could not long be concealed from her; and in 
answer to one of her frequent inquiries for him, 
gently told her he had gone to liis rest 

There was a sudden start, succeeded by a flood 
of tears. 

Her husband and ohildrcn wept with her; they 
knew tears would bring relief to her burdened 
heart 

Soon after this, she was able to be carried to 
Rosedale; her mother returned with Alice to re¬ 
side with her for a season, in the hope of being 
benefited by a change of air; and the old parson¬ 
age, the home of her youth, was dosed for the 
first time during her life. 

Mr. Ellingwood begnn now to realize the truth 
of what Mr. Lawrence had told him in regard to 
Emily. She was entirely changed. She seemed 
to cherish her grief; and when her husband 
gently chid her and reminded her of her number¬ 
less blessings she still enjoyed, she would only 
embrace them as if she feared to lose all her 
treasures, and weep in silence. 

This state of mind so preyed upon her, that her 
friends became seriously alarmed, and tho physi¬ 
cian earnestly advised an entire change of scene. 

Mr. Ellingwood had an uncle in Havanna who 
had often invited him, if he should ever be in 
search of health, to visit him and enjoy tho salu¬ 
brious air, tho delightful fruits, and the warm 
welcome they would receive. 

He now determined to accept their invitation. 
Alice and Mary were placed at school. His 
parish was left in charge of the curate, and Mr. 
Ellingwood sailed with hiB wife for the port of 
Havanna. 

During tho winter Emily rapidly gained health 
and spirits; and in the spring was bo nearly re¬ 
covered, as to encourago great hope of her per¬ 
manent and entire restoration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lenox parted from their nephew 
and niece with great reluctance; only comforted 
by the partial promise that Emily should return 
to them the next winter. 

During the summer, Mrs. Ellingwood, sur¬ 
rounded by the beloved members of her own 
family, together with her mother and Bister Alice, 
seemed entirely happy. 

Her health, still delicate, called forth the ten- 
derest care from all her friends; and she seemed 
once more the sun of the home circle, enlightening 
and enlivening all around her by the rays of love 
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from her own heart No ominous bird augured 
the dark future before her. No clouds, portentous 
of evil, yet darkened her horizon. To her vision 
'all was bright. 

During the autumn, however, she felt some re¬ 
turn of her pulmonary complaints; and her pro¬ 
mise to return to her friends in Havanna, if such 
were the case, recurred to her mind. She felt 
great reluctance to leave home. Whenever her 
husband adverted to the subject, ber manner 
plainly showed it to be an unwelcome theme; 
and yet she could not account to herself for this 
repugnance. She had passed a delightful winter 
in Havanna, formed many pleasant acquaintances, 
and received great benefit to her health. 

She determined not to yield to foolish pre¬ 
sentiments, but to prepare for the voyage. She 
resolved to take her daughter Alice as a com¬ 
panion, and availing herself of the return of a 
friend to Cuba, to travel under his protection. 

It was not without a struggle that Mr. EUing- 
wood was induced to consent to this arrange¬ 
ment; but Emily reminded Mm of what he felt 
to bo too true, that Ms parish would suffer from 
Ms continued absence; and ho knew his friends 
in Cuba would do every tMug in their power fc:.* 
the comfort and happiness of his wife. He con¬ 
fidently hoped that sho would return ontirely 
well, so that no futures separation would be ne¬ 
cessary. He therefore accompanied Emily and 
Alice to Liverpool, and having provided every 
thing needful for the voyage, left them in the 
care of Mr. Clarke, and returned to his lonely 
habitation. During the month that followed be¬ 
fore he could expect any tidings from the travel¬ 
lers, ho constantly reproached himself for en¬ 
trusting them to the care of another, and made 
firm resolves never again to consent to such on 
arrangement. 

But when ho received cheering letters from the 
absent ones, giving an amusing account of their 
11 trip,” as Emily called it, and the joyful wel¬ 
come they had received, he seemed to imbibe 
some of the hopeful spirit expressed in Ms wife’s 
letter, and to look forward, as she did, to her 
early return. He now turned with new ardor to 
the care of Ms flock and the education of Ms 
daughter Mary, who remained at home, and who 
laughingly told her father that Susan, the house¬ 
keeper, had taken her into partnersMp. 

Never was there a little Miss of twelve, who 
felt more matronly than she did on the first 
morning after her father’s return from Liverpool. 
She sat on a Mgh chair at the head of the table, 
and endeavored to imitate her mamma; while 
Susan stood at the back part of the room, the 
very pioture of merriment. 


But her father did not laugh at her. He tried 
to look aa grave and dignified as she did; and 
complimented her MgMy by telling her she ap¬ 
peared very much like her mother. 


CHAPTER III. 

Every one acquainted with history must re¬ 
member the insurrection in Cuba, in 1830. It 
was not long after her arrival before Emily saw 
symptoms of an approacMng revolution, and 
found that in all Ms sympatMes, her uncle was 
with the Islanders in trying to gain their inde¬ 
pendence of the government of Spain. 

Her aunt told her that he had always main¬ 
tained his popularity, and owed much success to 
his having remained entirely neutral; but that 
within a few months some cases of oppression, 
which had come under his immediate notice, had 
wrought an entire change in him; and that now 
he had determined to use all Mb influence in 
their behalf. 

In consequence of this the Junto held its secret 
sessions at her uncle’s house, where the con¬ 
templated revolt, and the best means of ensuring 
success, were the themes of discussion. 

It was not at all strange that Mrs. Ellingwood 
with her impulsive nature, her strong sympathy 
for suffering, and her detestation for oppression, 
should enter with her whole heart into the cause 
of freedom. She dreamed not of the danger to 
wMoh she was thus exposing herself and her 
lovely daughter. 

Little did she imagine that her name was en¬ 
rolled with that of her uncle and aunt, by Spanish 
officers, upon the list of conspirators; that her 
presence at the nocturnal meetings of this olub 
was at the price of her life. 

She wrote a journal of daily events, giving at 
length all the plans of the insurgents, and sent 
it to her husband, entreating him not to bo 
anxious on their account, as her unole had taken 
every means to ensure their Bafety. But these 
letters never reached him. Indeed they never 
left the island. They were considered rich booty 
by the head of government, to whom they were 
conveyed by a servant of Mr. Lenox, bribed for 
the purpose. 

Judge then of the horror of Mr. Ellingwood, 
after months of anxiety occasioned by the non- 
receipt of letters from Havanna, when one morn¬ 
ing he read in his newspaper a detailed account 
of the insurrection, the quelling of it, and the 
number of persons killed, wounded, or token 
prisoners, together with the announcement that 
the names of these would appear in the ensuing 
number. 
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But Mr. Ellingwood, after the first surprise 
was over, began to consider that there could be 
no immediate danger to his friends. He knew 
that Mb uncle had always taken neutral ground, 
that he was respected by both parties, and that 
he would learn the intention of the rebels in 
season to remove his family, if occasion required. 

Alas! he dreamed not of the change in his 
uncle’B feelings, and that he was fearfully impli¬ 
cated in the rebellion. Still he felt bo uneasy he 
could not remain inactive; and he determined to 
start for London in the evening coach. 

His first business, when there, was to proceed 
to the office from which his paper was issued, as 
the most direct source of obtaining farther in¬ 
formation. 

His loss of sleep, for he had travelled all night, 
together with his anxiety, had by this time 
wrought his mind and nerves to the highest pitch 
of excitement. 

If he met friends who cordially greeted him, 
he imagined they wore endeavoring to prepare 
his mind to receive Borne fresh and sad intel¬ 
ligence. 

Yet he would not allow to himself that there 
was cause for anxiety. He tried to persuade 
himself that he was only afraid the excitement 
might retard the recovery of his wife, or possibly 
produce a relapse. 

He reached the office of the “Times,” and 
went in with a number of others who wero eager 
for farther news. He took a paper, and began 
with a trembling band to open it in order to 
read. 

The office was filled with gentlemen eagerly 
listening to an account which some one was giving 
from head-quarters, when amid the cricB of “ good 
—good—served them right!”—a loud shriek 
startled them, as Mr. Ellingwood rushed from 
the room. In running his eye hastily over the 
columns, the first name which had caught his 
attention on the list of those that were shot, was 
that of “James Lenox of Lenox Hall.” 

His blood bad frozen in his veins; but despair 
had given him strength to proceed; and farther 
on he had read the names of “Mrs. Lenox and 
Mrs. Ellingwood with her daughter, who were 
shot in attempting to flee from the officers sent 
to capture them. Mrs. Ellingwood was an Eng¬ 
lish lady residing in the family of Mr. Lenox, 
and was said to have been active among the in¬ 
surgents, and a dangerous person, as had been 
found from her private correspondence as well as 
from her presence at most of the secret assem¬ 
blies.” 

Mr. Ellingwood read every word; or rather at 
a glance the truth of the whole flashed upon his 


mind, and with one cry from his breaking heart 
ho burst out of bis room. He pressed his hands 
to his forehead as be rushed along the street. 
He saw a coach passing and mechanically jumped 
in. Ho neither asked nor cared where he was 
going. He stopped when the coach stopped and 
found himself at a country inn, when ho at once 
retired to his room. 

Bnt before morning the whole house were 
affrighted and aroused from their beds by the 
cries of the afflicted man, who was suffering from 
a violent attack of brain fever. 

The physician, who was hastily called, at first 
apprehended that his patient was suffering from 
remorse of conscience, as he was continually 
crying, “Oh! see her fall, she’s shot through the 
heart!”—and then seemed trying to escape, say¬ 
ing, “here is a safe place; they will never search 
for us here.” 

But the next day upon examining some papers 
found in his pocket-book, his name and residence 
were ascertained, and the fearful cause of his 
illness came to light, as they discovered crowded 
into his coat^pocket the account which had 
proved so overpowering to him. 

Notice was immediately sent to his friends, 
and on the following day liis family physician 
and particular friend, Dr. Crosby, arrived, accom¬ 
panied by Mary and Susan, the faithful house¬ 
keeper. 

For many days there was no hope of his re¬ 
covery. He had, however, nnturally a Btrong 
constitution, which, aided by medical skill and 
tender nursing, through the blessing of God the 
dangerous crisis was past and the patient was 
pronounced convalescent. From the first dawn 
of returning reason he had seemed to remember 
his dreadful loss. 

When he opened his eyes and recognized Mary 
standing by his aide, ho said in a whisper, as if 
speaking to himself, “Motherless child, oh! my 
God, thou art but just to take what was thine 
own; help mo to say from the heart, * thy will 
bo done. 1 ” 

Mary burst into tears; for a moment the strict 
injunctions of Dr. Crosby were forgotten, and she 
gave free vent to her feelings. But thiB violence 
of grief seemed to affect her father differently 
from what the physician apprehended, for gently 
taking her hand, he said, “Poor Mary—poor 
father—we must seek help there,” pointing up. 

The last word iras hardly audible. The raised 
hand fell back upon the pillow, and he seemed 
about to faint Mary motioned quickly to Susan, 
who wet his lips with a cordial prepared by the 
doctor. 

It had been a source of astonishment to all, 
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that Mary had so controlled her own feelings as 
to be a sourco of real service to her father. She 
had plead with Dr. Crosby, whom aho had known 
from a child; she had promised faithfully to fol¬ 
low his directions in all things; and when told 
that it might prove fatal to her father if he 
Bhould see her weep, she had choked .back the 
tears and shown him that sho could control her 
emotion. Sho now charged herself with unfaith¬ 
fulness to her promise, and feared lest sho should 
he excluded from her father’s sick-room. 

But when the doctor next visited his patient, 
indeed he spent most of the time in his chamber, 
he expressed himself highly gratified at the favor¬ 
able change which had taken place; and Mary’s 
joy knew no bounds. 

The patient improved so rapidly, that the phy¬ 
sician, after a long and free conversation with Mr. 
Ellingwood, thought he might safely leave him. 

The sick man felt that he had sinned in idol¬ 
izing his wife and children, and that God in right¬ 
eousness had taken them from him; but he could 
say, "Though ho slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.” During the greater part of the time he 
was composed and appeared to be much engaged 
in prayer. 

He clung to Mary as a child would cling to a 
sister; and when she left the room, ho would call 
her and beg her not to leave him. His helpless¬ 
ness, which almost amounted to childishness, so 
alarmed Susan, that she consulted the physician 
with reference to it. He assured her that it 
could scarcely be otherwise. His mind had re¬ 
ceived a shock, of which time alone could effect 
a cure; and, in his feeble condition, he clung to 
Mary as all who remained to him. 

Four weeks from the time of his arrival at the 
inn, Mr. Ellingwood, with Mary and Susan, took 
their departure from it. The faithful woman, 
■who was now looked upon in the light of a com¬ 
panion, so nobly had she conducted through all 
these trials, had made a short visit^to Roaedale, 
to see that everything was prepared for the 
comfort of the invalid, and had returned only the 
preceding day. Mary, poor girl, tried to look 
cheerful; but it would have been a luxury to her 
to have thrown herself into Susan’s arms and 
have had a hearty cry. Sho felt that it would 
do her good; but the thought of her dear afflicted 
fathor restrained her. Ho looked so very, very 
sad; he never smiled now, and she feared to afflict 
him by the sight of her grief. * 

In the four weeks since she left her home, 
Mary seemed to have lived whole years. She 
looked back a few short months, to the time when 
Alice and herself were two gay and laughing girls. 
Now she was alone, and how changed! 


| CHAPTER IY. 

! Sixteen months from the date of the foregoing 
j chapter we will again look in upon the family at 
! Rosedalo. Mary still sits at the head of the 
i table, and is trying to make her father appreciate 

* her skill in cake making, pressing him to partake 
| of some. 

• He says, “Yes, yes, my daughter!” 

| “ But, papa, you are thinking of something else. 

! iBn’titnice? Susan says its your favorite cake.” 
! A sickly smile passed over his face as ho re- 
! plied gently, “Thank you, Mary, it is very good.” 
\ “And, papa,” continued the young girl, de- 
! termining to follow up the advantage she had 
j gained, lest he Bhould fall back into his abstract 
| state, “have you decided yet about my taking 
| lessons of that beautiful lady? I love her dearly, 

| and I do wish I could.” 

i “I will try to attend to the matter to-day, my 
; dear.” 

! "Oh! thank you, dear papa, when shall I re- 
: mind you?” 

: “Directly after dinner.” So saying, he re- 
: turned to his Btudy. 

Mr. Ellingwood was a changed man. His hair 
had become quite grey; his step, which had been 
full of life and elasticity, was now Blow and cour¬ 
teous. He seldom smiled; but when he did, it 
| was a smile that went to the heart, and made 
! you feel more than any words could have done 
that he was a stricken man. Yet his parishioners 
loved him, if possible, better than ever, for he 
; entered with increased tenderness and sympathy 
i into all their trials, and sought their spiritual 
! welfare with renewed zeal. He exhorted them 
| to set their affection upon things above, and not 
| upon things on the earth. On only one occasion 
| had he referred in public to liis own peculiar 
| trials; and then he said that ho leared he had 
| set his affections too much upon the treasures 
; which God had given him, had loved the creature 
! more than the Creator; and that his heavenly 
j Father had in love taken the temptation from 
him, that he might wean him from earth and 
prepare him to meet those dear ones above. 

| While he thus addressed his beloved people his 
own was the only dry eye in the sanctuary; and 
os he pointed upward, there were many present 
who felt that he would not long be detained from 
: his heavenly home. 

As soon as they had dined Mary went into the 
hall, and taking from thence her father’s hat and 
cane, brought them into him, saying, “You see, 
papa, I have not forgotten.” 

“Nor I, my dear, I will go at once. Would 
you like to go with me ?” 
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“Oh! yes, papa, that I should.” 

“Well, then, run and get ready.” 

Mary was soon prepared for the "walk, and 
joyfully calling Ron to, they set out for tho re si- \ 
denco of the music teacher. Lucy Mansfield was 
tho daughter of a lawyer in Clieswell; but her 
mother having died when she was very young, 
she had been adopted and well educated by her 
aunt recently deceased; and Lucy had returned 
to her father’s house. 

Sho was at this time twenty-five years of age, 
though from her timidity she appeared much 
younger; and when she found her father feeble 
and destitute of many comforts she wished him 
to enjoy, sho felt that she ought to make use of 
her talents for his support. But Luoy was very 
diffident and distrustful of her own powers, and 
had not courage to apply for pupils. 

A short time before this she had been requested 
to play tho organ in Mr. Ellingwood’s church 
during the absence-of the organist; and such was 
her success that her friends immediately pro¬ 
posed to her to teach music, promising if she 
would consent to obtain her a sufficient number 
of pupils. Mr. Ellingwood bad not yet been in¬ 
troduced to Miss Mansfield, but after this timo 
as Mary took regular lessons, it quite naturally 
fell in his way to call for her and take her home. 
Then ho often led her to talk of her teacher. 

Though he conversed very little with her, 
yet Miss Mansfield’s quiet, unobtrusive manner 
seemed to soothe him; and he gradually became 
more and more fond of her society, until at length 
he spent two or threo evenings in a week with 
her and her aged father. Mary usually accom¬ 
panied him, and the three read in turn, or tho 
teacher and pupil sang together. Mary by this 
time bad become very fond of her friend; and 
When Mr.' Ellingwood took her one day into his 
study, and told her that Miss Mansfield would 
soon be her mother, ho found he had not over¬ 
rated the pleasure such intelligence would give 
her. Nineteen months had passed since the 
fearful breaking up of their family circle, and 
timo had allayed tho poignancy of her grief. 
Life still looked fair before, and she rejoiced in 
the prospect of having in Miss Mansfield a friend 
and a mother. She ran to communicate the in¬ 
telligence to Susan; but her father had done so 
before her. 


"I don’t know,” exclaimed she, “any one in 
the world whom I*could call mother but my dear, 
dear teacher.” 

Susan with a sigh confessed to herself that if 
there must he another Mrs. Ellingwood, she could 
think of none more suited to tho station than the 
one in question. The thought of having a gay, 
flaunting lady come there would be dreadful; 
but Miss Mansfield was very different. 

It would bo doing injustice to tho Rector at 
Rosedale not to say, that in all his intercourse 
with that lady, he had been perfectly frank autl 
honest as to the state of his own heart. He told 
her he was a crushed man, that if his Emily had 
sickened and died where he could have been by 
her side, he might have felt differently; but now 
the object of his best affections was in the grave. 
Yet he assured her that her presence soothed, 
comforted, and helped him to the more faithful 
performance of his duty; that he loved her with 
the affection he should feel for a tenderly beloved 
sister; and that if she with her aged father would 
share his homo, sho should novor have reason to 
repent her decision. 

Lucy was greatly agitated; more so than he 
had supposed she could be. Sho loved him with 
all the fervor of a first love, but was not aware 
of it herself until that moment. She had always 
believed he would never marry again, and thought 
herself only sympathizing in his sufferings. No 
one could see him without feeling that ho was a 
sufferer. She felt grateful for his preference, 
and consented to be liis. She told him nothing 
of the wild joy that filled her heart; sho felt that 
it would bo out of place; she began thus early 
to put a constraint upon her own feelings, and 
; allowed him to believe that her love was as calm 
as his own. 

In a few weeks they were quietly married in 
Mr. Ellingwood’s study. Ho could not endure a 
public wedding in church. It would bring too 
forcibly to mind the days long passed. When 
the reverend bishop performed tho ceremony, 
especially when he said, “I require and clinrge 
you both, that if either of you do know any im¬ 
pediment why ye may not bo lawfully joined 
together in matrimony, ye do now confess it,” 
Ohl why did no one whisper even then, “Thine 
own dear Emily yet liveth." 

(to be concluded.) 
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MADELINE AND FRANCES. 


THOM THE FRENCH C 

A gband resolve Rad just decided me to depart 
' from my UBual habits: the evening before, I had 
seen by the advertisements, that the next day 
was a holiday at Sevres, and that the china 
manufactory would be open to the public. I was 
tempted by the beauty of the morning, and sud¬ 
denly* decided to go there. 

I found myself in a railroad carriage with two 
middle-aged sistors. A few civilities were suffi¬ 
cient to gain me their confidence, and after some 
minutes I was acquainted with their whole his¬ 
tory. 

They were two poor women, left orphans at 
fifteen, and had lived ever since aa those who 
work for their livelihood must live, by economy 
and privation. For the last tweuty or thirty 
years they had worked in jewelery in the same 
house; they had seen ten masters succeed one 
another, and make their fortunes in it, without 
any change in their own lot. They had always 
lived in the same room, at the end of one of the 
passages in the Rue St. Denis, where the air and 
the sun are unknown. They began their work 
before daylight, went on with it till after night¬ 
fall, and saw year Bucceed to year without their 
lives being marked by any other events than the 
Sunday service, a walk, or an illness. 

The younger of those worthy women was 
forty, and obeyed her sister, as she did when a 
child. The elder looked after her, took care of 
her, and scolded her with a mother’s tenderness. 
At first it was amusing; afterward one could not 
help seeing something affecting in these two 
grey-haired children, one unable to leave off the 
habit of obeying, the other that of protecting. 

And it was not in that alone that my two com¬ 
panions seemed younger than their years; they 
know so little that their wonder never ceased. 
We had hardly arrived at Clamart, before they 
involuntarily exclaimed, like the king in the 
children’s game, that they did not think the world 
was to great / 

It was the first time they had trusted them¬ 
selves on a railroad, and it was amusing to Bee 
their sudden shocks, their alarms, and their 
courageous determination; everything was a 
marvel to them I They had a remains of youth 
within them, which made them sensible to things 
which usually only strike us in childhood. Poor 


r EMILE SOUVESTRE. 

creatures! they had still the feelings of another 
age, though they had lost its charms. 

But was there not something holy in this sim¬ 
plicity, which had been preserved to them by 
abstinence from all the joys of life ? Ah l accursed 
be he who first had the bad courage to attaoh 
ridicule to that name of Old Maid, which recalls 
so many images of grievous deception, of dreari¬ 
ness, and of abandonment! accursed bo he who 
can find a subject for sarcasm in involuntary 
misfortune, and who can crown grey hairs with 
thorns! 

The two sisters were called Frances and Made¬ 
line; this day’s journey was a feat of courage 
without example in their lives. The fever of tbo 
times hrd infected them unawares. Yesterday, 
Madeline had suddenly proposed the idea of the 
expedition, and Frances had accepted it imme¬ 
diately. Perhaps it would have been better not 
to have yielded to the temptation offered by her 
young sister; but “we have our follies at all 
ages,” as the prudent Frances philosophically 
remarked. As for Madeline, there are no re¬ 
grets or doubts for her; she is the life-guardsman 
of the establishment. 

“We really must amuse ourselves,” said she; 
“we do but live once.” 

And the elder sister smiled at this Epicurean 
maxim. It was evident that the fever of inde¬ 
pendence was at its crisis in both of them. 

And in truth it would have been a great pity 
if any scruple had interfered with their happi¬ 
ness, it was so frank and genial 1 The sight of 
the trees, which seemed to fly on tioth Bides of 
the road, caused them unceasing admiration. 
The meeting a train passing in the contrary 
direction with the noise and rapidity of a thun¬ 
derbolt, made them shut their eyes and utter a 
cry; but it had already disappeared! They look 
round, take courage again, and express them¬ 
selves full of astonishment at the marvel. 

Madeline declares that Buch a Bight is worth tho 
expense of the journey, and Frances would have 
agreed with her, if she had not recollected, with 
some little alarm, the deficit which Buch an ex¬ 
pense must make in their budget. Tljo three 
francs spent upon this single expedition, were 
the savings of a whole week of work. Thus the 
joy of the elder of the two maters was mixed with 
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remorse; the prodigal child now and then turned 
back its eyes toward the back street of St. Denis. 

But tho motion and the succession of objects 
distract her; see tho bridge of the Volsurrounded 
by its lovely landscape: on the right, Paris with 
its grand monuments, which rise through the fog, 
or sparkle in tho sun; on the left, Meudon, with 
its villas, its woods, its vines, and its royal castle! 
The two workmen look from one window to the 
other with oxclaroationB of delight. One fellow 
passenger laughs at their childish wonder; but 
to myself it ib very touching, for I see in it the 
sign of a long and monotonous seclusion: they 
are the prisoners of work, who have recovered 
liberty and fresh air for a few hours. 

At last the train stops, and we get out I 
Bhow tho two sisters tho path that leads to Sevres, 
between the railway and the gardens, and they 
go on before, while I inquire about the time of 
returning. 

I soon join them again at the next station, 
where they have stopped at the little garden be¬ 
longing to tho gate-keeper; both are already in 
deep conversation with him while ho digs his 
garden borders, and marks out tho places for 
flower seeds. He informs them that it is the 
timo for hoeing out weeds, for making grafts and 
layers, for sowing annuals, and for destroying 
tho insects on the rose-trees. Madeline has on 
tho sill of hor window two wooden boxes, in 
which, for want of air and sun, she has never 
been able to make anything grow but mustard 
and cress; but she porsuades herself, that, thanks 
to tliis information, all other plants may hence¬ 
forth thrive in them. At last the gate-keeper, 
who is sowing a border with mignonette, gives 
her tho rest of the seeds which he does not want, 
and the old maid goes off delighted, and begins 
to act over ngamHho dream of Porette and her 
can of milk, with these flowers of hor imagina- 
tion. 

Tho hour arrives at which the doors of the 
porcelain manufactory, and the museum of pot¬ 
tery, arc open to the public. Frightened at 
finding themselves In tho midst of such regal 
magnificence, tho sisters hardly dare walk; they 
Speak in a low tone, as if they wore in a church. 

I encourage them to go on; X walk first, and 
they make up their minds to follow mo. 

What wonders are brought together in this 
collection 1 Hero we see olay moulded into every 
shape, tinted with every color, and combined 
with every sort of substance I 
Earth and wood are tho first substances worked 
upon by man, and seem more particularly meant 
for hi8 use. They, liko the domestio animals, 
are tho essential accessories of his life; therefore 


there must be a more intimate connection be¬ 
tween them and us. Stone and metals require 
long preparations; they resist our first efforts, 
and belong less to the individual than to com¬ 
munities. Earth and wood awe, on the contrary, 
the principal instruments of the isolated being 
who must feed and shelter himself. 

This, doubtless, makes me feel so much inte¬ 
rested in tho collection I am examining. These 
oups so roughly modeled by the savage, admit 
me to a knowledge of some of his habits; these 
elegant yet incorrectly formed vases of the Indian 
tell me of a declining intelligence, in which still 
glimmers the twilight of what was once bright 
sunshine; these jars, loaded with arabesques, 
show the fanoy of the Arab rudely and ignorantly 
copied by the Spaniard! We find here the stamp 
of every race, every country, and every age. 

My companions seemed little interested in 
these historical associations: they looked at all 
with that credulous admiration whioh leaves no 
room for examination or discussion. Madeline 
read the name written under every piece of work¬ 
manship, and her sister answered with an ex¬ 
clamation of wonder. 

In this way we reached a little court-yard, 
whero they had thrown away the fragments of 
some broken china. Frances perceived a colored 
saucer almost whole, of which Bhe took possession, 
os a record of the visit she was making; hence¬ 
forth she would have a specimen of tho Sevres 
china, which « only made for kingtl I would not 
undecoiveher, by telling her that the products of 
the manufactory are Bold all over the world, and 
that her sauoer, before it was cracked, was the 
same as those that are bought at the shops for 
sixpence! Why should I destroy the illusions of 
her humble existence? Are wo to break down 
tho hedge-flowers which perfume our paths? 
Things aro oftenest nothing in themselves; the 
thoughts we attach to them alone give them value. 
To rectify innocent mistakes, in order to recover 
some useless reality, is to be like those learned 
men who will boo nothing in a plant but the 
chemical elements of which it is composed. 

On leaving the manufactory, the two sisters, 
who had possession of me with the freedom 

of artlessuess, invited me to share the luncheon 
they had brought-with them. I declined at first, 
but they insisted witlhso muoh good-nature, that 
I feared to pain them, and with Borne awkward¬ 
ness I gave way. 

We had only to look for a convenient spot I 
led them up the hill, and we fountj a plot of grass 
enameled with daisies, and shaded by two wal¬ 
nut-trees. 

Madeline could not contain herself for joy. 
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All her life she had dreamt of a dinner out on 

the grass! While helping her sister to take the 
provisions from the basket, she tells mo of all 
her expeditions into the country that had been 
planned, and put off. Frances, on the other hand, 
was brought up at Montmorency, and before bIio 
became an orphan, she had often gone back to 
her nurse’s house. That which had the attraction 
of novelty for her sister, had for her the charm 
of recollection. She told the vintage harvests to 
whioh her parents had taken her; tho rides on 
Mother Luret’s donkey, that they could not make 
go to the right without pulling him to the left; 
the cherry gathering; and the sails on tho lake. 

These recollections have all the charm and 
freshness of childhood. Frances reoalls to her¬ 
self less what she has seen than what she has 
felt. Whilst she is talking the doth is laid, and 
we sit down under a tree. Before us winds the 
valley of Sevres, its many-storied houses abut¬ 
ting upon the gardens and the slopes of the hills 
on the other side spreads out the park of St. 
Cloud, with its magnificent clamps of trees inter¬ 
spersed with meadows: above, stretch the heavens 
like an immense ocean, in which tho clouds are 
sailing I I look at this beautiful country, and I 
listen to these good old maids; I admire, and I 
am interested; and time passes gently on with¬ 
out my perceiving it. 

At last the sun sets, and we have to think of 
returning. Whilst Madeline and Frances dear 
away the dinner, I walk down to the manufactory 
to ask the hour. The merry-making is at its 
height; tho blasts of the trombones resound from 
the band under the acacias; for a few moments 
I forget myself with looking about; but I have 
promised the two sisters to tako them back to the 
Bellevue Station: the train cannot wait, and I 
make haste to climb the path again which leads 
to tho walnut-trees. 

Just before I reached them, I heard voices on 
the other side of the hedge; Madeline and 
Frances were speaking to a poor girl whose 
clothes were burnt, her hands blackened, and her 
face tied up with blood-stained bandages. I saw 
that she was one of the girls employed at the 


gunpowder mills, which are built higher up on 

the common. An explosion had taken place a 
few days before; tho girl’s mother and elder 
sister were killed; Bho herself escaped by a 
miraclo, and was now left without any means of 
support Sho told all this with the resigned and 
unhopeful manner of one who has always been 
accustomed to suffer. Tho two sisters were much 
affected; I saw them consulting with one another 
in a low tone; then Frances took thirty sous out 
of a little coarse silk purse, which was all they 
had left, and gave them to the poor girl. I 
hastened on to that side of the hedge; but, be¬ 
fore I reached it, I met tho two old sisters, who 
called out to me that they would not return by 
the railway, but on footl 

I then understood that the money they had 
meant for the journey, had just been given to 
the beggar! Good, like evil, is contagious; I run 
to tho poor wounded girl, give her tho sum that 
was to pay for my own plaoe, and return to 
Frances and Madeline, and tell them I will walk 
with them. 

I am just come baok from taking them home; 
and have left them delighted with their day, tho 
recollection of whioh will long make them hnppy! 

This morning I was pitying those whoso lives 
are obsoure and joyless; now, I understand that 
God has provided a compensation with every 
trial. The smallest pleasure derives from rarity 
a relish otherwise unknown. Enjoyment is only 
what we feel to be such, and tho luxurious man 
feels no longer; satiety has lost him his appetite, 
While privation preserves to the other that first 
of earthly blessings —the being easily made happy. 
Oh! that I could persuado overy one of this! 
that so tho rioh might not abuse their riches, and 
that the poor might have patience. If happiness 
is the rarest of blessings, it is because the re¬ 
ception of it is tho rarest of virtues. 

Mndoline and Franoeal Yo poor old maids! 
whose courage, resignation, and generous hearts 
are your only wealth, pray for tho wretched who 
give themselves up to despair; for the unhappy 
who hate and envy; and for the unfeeling into 
whose enjoyments no pity enters! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Four years!—yes, I think it was a little over 
four years, after the scene in our last chapter, 
when wo bring our readers to tho old homestead 
again. 

It was the evening of a disagreeable, chilly 
day. Everything was gloomy inside and out. 
Salina had eomo up from tho Famhara’s deserted 
mansion to spend tho evening with aunt Hannah, 
and arrange tho preliminaries for a “husking 
frolic,” which was to take placo on the morrow 
in uncle Nathan’s barn; But Bhe found the good 
lady so taciturn and gloomy, that oven her active 
spirit was awed into stillness. So the two women 
remained almost in silonce, knitting steadily, with 
a round candle-stand between them. 

Undo Nathan, notwithstanding tho cold and 
the storm, occupied his great chair in the porch. 

I think the old man must have grown a trifle | 
stouter since tho reader saw him, and his face ; 
had a still more bcnevolont look; something of 
serene goodnesB, mellowed in tho sunshine of his 
genial nature, was perceptible there, as tho tints 
of a golden pepper when ripened in the autumn 
sun. 

But you could see nothing of this, as the old 
man sat in his easy-chair that night. Everything 
was dark around him. Black clouds hung over¬ 
head, broken now and then with gleams of pale 
blue lightning. Ouco or twice these flashes were 
bright enough to reveal his features, which 
were strangely troubled and thoughtful. Sinco 
nightfall, ho had been sitting there almost in 
silenco, watching the storm gather overhead, and 
tho black shadows as they crowded down from 
tho hills and choked up the garden. Ho watched 
tho wind as it roso and swelled down tho valley, 
rushing through tho orchard boughs, and tossing 
them up and down in the darkness. The old 
man was not reposing; thoughtful and aroused 
ho took a clear retrospection of those phases of 
lifo that had left scars even on his placid heart. 

A shadow, for it seemed nothing more, lingered 
by his side. It moved now and then, and amid 


the hushes of the wind you might have known 
that two persona breathed close together in the 
old porch. 

At length what seemed the shadow spoke, 

“Shall we go in, uncle Nathan? The wind is 
getting high here. How the rain beats on the 
porch—you will catch cold I” 

“No, I’d rather sit out here yet awhile. But 
go in yourself, Mary; it is getting rather chilly 
for you.” 

“No,” answered Mary, in her old gentle way, 
“I’d rather sit with you, uncle Nat.” 

“I’m bad company,” said the old man, “some¬ 
how I can’t feel like talking to-night” 

“Nor I,” said Mary Fuller, leaning her cheek 
against tho arm-chair, “something is tho matter 
with us both. I wonder what it is!” 

“ My heart is full,” said dnole Nathan, mourn¬ 
fully. 

Mary crept close to him. 

“Tell me, uncle Nat, is it about Mr. Ratet’s 
note that you feel bo bad?” 

“That may have set me to thinking of—of 
othor things. I seem to remember everything 
that ever happened to-night, I never saw clouds 
exactly like them before, or heard the wind howl 
bo, but once.” 

“When was that, uncle Nathan?” inquired his 
companion, in a whisper. 

“The night our Bister Anna died,” answered 
the old man, in the same hushed tone. 

“Uncle Nathan, do tell mo about her, I want 
to hear it so much, it seemB as if 1 must ask you 
now, though I never dared before.” 

Undo Nathan remained silent a minute or two, 
then turning in his chair, he said in a low, husky 
voice, 

“See what they are doing in there. Hannah 
must not hear what we are talking about.” 

Mary opened the kitchen door and looked 
through. 

“They are Bitting by the fire, both of them. 
Salma is talking. Aunt Hannah knitting hard, 
with her eyes on the fire, as if she didn’t hear.” 
And reseating herself, she continued, “now tell 
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W about for, ehe was reiy handsome, wasn’t 
phe?” , 

‘‘She was like a picture, Mary. You think 
Isabel Chester handsome, but she don’t begin to 
oompore with our Anna. She had the softest 
and most beautiful brown eyes you ever saw, 
bright as a star and soft as a rabbit's—and such 
hair, it was. all in wrinkles and wares, breaking 
out into ourls let her braid and twist it as she 
would—brown when she sat by me at hor sewing 
work in tho morning, and shining out like gold 
when the sun lay in the porch, and sho was 
drawing at her length of woollen yarn, and run¬ 
ning it up on tho spindle as bright and Bpiy as a 
bird. 

‘*1 wasn’t so old nor so heavy,” continued 
uncle Nathan, with a sigh, “as I am now-a-days, 
but she always loved to wait on me just as you 
do; and. when I came into tho stoop, hot days in 
Bummer, tired with mowing or planting, away she 
would run after a pitcher of cool drink, holding 
it between her two little handB, and laughing till; 
the dimples swarmed about her mouth like lady- 
bugs around a rose. I do really think, Mary 
Fuller, that our sister Anna was the handsomest 
gal I ever Bot oyes on, and so sweet tempered: 
you put me in mind of her every day, Mary.” 

Moiy Fuller did not answer, she was afraid 
that uncle Nathan might detect the tears that 
swelled from her heart in her voice. 

“I didn’t like to part with Anna, sho was bo j 
young, and both sister and I had promised our j 
parents to take their place with her. We two j 
were the children of their youth, but she was a 
sort of ewe lamb in the house, the child of their 
old age, and when they died we looked upon 
her as our own. We both gave up all ideas of 
marrying for her sake; that was something for 
Hannah, she was a tall, good-looking woman 
then, and might have done well in the world; ; 
she did givo up a match that I knew hor heart 
was set on. As for me—but no matter about 
that—I wasn’t likely to make a promise to my 
own parents on their death beds and only half 
keep it, by marrying and patting a sort of step¬ 
mother over Anna—no, Hannah and I just put 
away all thoughts of settling for life, except with 
ono another, and gave ourselves up to little Anna, 
heart and soul.” 

The old man paused awhile,, and bent his head 
as if overpowered by the fierce storm that raged 
around the house. The porch was sheltered, and 
though the rain rushed over its low eaves in 
sheets, no portion of it reached the great easy- 
chair upon which uncle Nathan sat. Still Mary 
felt two or three heavy drops fall upon her hand, 
too warm for rain and too sacred for comment 


“I couldn’t help It,” resumed uncle Nathan, 

in a broken voioe;- “From the first I was agin 
Anna’s going out to work, but sho wanted & new 
silk dress, and we, in onr old-fashioned ideas 
objected to it—so in her pretty, wilful fashion 
Bhe determined to cam it for herself. I always 
thought Hannah had a hankering after the dress 
too, for she nevor thought anything too good for 
the gal, but there was a good many debts left on 
the old place, and she knew well enough that we 
couldn’t afford to indulge the child that way; hut 
she aided with Anna agin mo, and so the = poor 
child went up to Farnhams to Bpin his wool as I 
have told you. Salina kept house, and no one 
thought harm of it, I shall never forget how 
bright and pretty she looked, that morning, in 
her pink calico dress and that little straw cottage. 
Her cheeks were rosy ns the dress, and her eyes 
Bhone like diamonds, when she come out here to 
shake hands with me. 

“I felt hurt, and couldn’t help looking bo. 
She saw how I took it, and tried to laugh in her 
old cheerful way, but it was of no use; the sound 
died on her open lips, and hor eyes filled with 
tears. ‘Nathan, Nathan,’ she said, ‘I will give 
up the dress if you feel so about it,* and she 
began to untie her bonnet, *1 never had a silk 

dress in my life, but—but-’ sho sat down on 

a stool and fairly burst into sobs. ‘Anna,’ says 
I, ‘couldn’t we make it out, and you stay at 
home, think? There is Hannah’s orange silk 
gown, that mother gave her years ago, wouldn’t 
that make over for you nicely now?’ Anna threw 
herself back on the stool and laughed like a 
bird, while the tears sparkled in her eyes. ‘Oh, 
Nathan, don’t speak of it. I’ve tried it on a dozen 
times, and thought and thought how to make it 
do, but tho waist is under my arms, tho Bkirt 
gored like an umbrella cover, and so scant, why 
Icouldn’t get over a fence or jump a brook in it 
to save my life.’ I answered, ‘But you look so 
nice and pretty in that pink calico, Anna, I wish 
a silk dress had never come into your head. I’m 
afraid it’ll be tho ruin of you.’ * My pink calico!* 
said the naughty child, lifting up a fold between 
her thumb and finger, and eyeing me, sideways, 
like a pot bird as she was, ‘don’t you think, 
brother Nat, that I was born for something better 
than pink calico?’ I couldn’t keep from laughing, 
and at that she threw her arms round my neck, 
and thanked me for letting her go. 

“Mary Fuller, my heart sunk like lead as the 
door closed after her. Bat what could I do? she 
would have her own way. She had it, Mary 
Fuller, the gal had her way I” 

Once more the old man paused, while drops 
fell thick and heavy on Mary Fuller’s hand. 
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“Anna staid throe months at'Mr. Farnham’s, 
but she oame home at lost with her silk dress, 
happy os a lark and handsomer than ever. The 
dreBS was heavy white silk. Mr. Farnham had 
bought it for her in; York. ‘But what did you 
get white for, Anna?’ says I, as she unfolded the 
silk, smiling and looking with her bright, eager 
eyes in my face, ‘it isn’t a color for use—this 
comes of trusting young girls to choose things 
for themselves.’ ‘I didn’t choose it—-it was Mr. 
Fornham,* says she, blushing up to her temples, 
and trying to laugh. ‘Well, what did he get this 
useless color for?’ says Hannah, holding up the 
silk with one of her stern looks, that I could Bee 
made poor Anna tremble 1 from head to foot. ‘It 
will be spoiled the first time of wearing! fit for 
nothing on earth but the wedding dress of some 
great lady.’ ‘It is a wedding dress—that’s what 
Mr. Farnham bought it for,’ says Anna, bursting 
out a crying, while her face was as red as a wild 
rose. Hannah dropped the silk as if it had been 
a coal of fire, and her face turned white as a 
curd. She looked at me, and I at her, then we 
both looked at Anna. Poor girl! how frightened 
she was! First she turned to sister; bat Hannah 
was taken by surprise and didn't know how to 
act—then sho crept toward me with a sort of 
smile on. her mouth and her eyes pleading for her, 
as I’ve seen a rabbit when taken from a trap—I 
just reached out one arm without knowing it, 
and drew her dose to my bosom. She flung her 
armB around my nook and then we both burst 
out a crying, while Hannah sat down in a ohair 
with hor hands folded hard in her lap, and looked 
on, growing whiter and whiter every minute. 
‘It’s true, brother,’ whispered Anna, at last, 
hiding her face again mine, ‘I'm going to be 
married—kiss me, please, and just whisper that 
you like it.’ I couldn’t help kissing her hot 
cheeks, though every word went to my heart, for 
I saw well enough how Hannah would take it. 

“Anaa hung around mo till I had kissed her 
more than once, I’m afraid, then she drew away 
from my arm, like a child that’s afraid to stand 
alone, and went up to sister Hannah. ‘Sister, 
wont you kiss me, os well as Nathan?’ says she, 
in her sweet, coaxing way. But Hannah sat still, 
white as ever. She only gave her fingers a closer 
gripe around each other. Anna sunk down to the 
floor, bending her ankle back and sitting upon 
the heel of one little foot. ‘Mother Hannah, 
don’t be cross—what harm have I done?’ says 
she, lifting her sweet face, all wet with tears, to 
meet the hard set look of our sister. ‘Mother 
Hannah,* says the girl again, drawing her face 
closer and closer, 'won’t you kiss me, as Nathan 
has ?’ Hannah bent her head, and it seemed as 


if a marble woman bad moved. She touched the 
girl’s forehead with her lips, and, says she, ‘God 
forgive youl* 

“I think to this day that sister meant, ‘God 
bless you,’ and tried to say it, but ‘God forgiTe 
youl’ came from her lips in spite of that This 
frightened Anna. So with a sort of wild look 
toward me, the girl got up and went out of the 
room, crying as if her heart would break. She 
couldn’t understand the thing at all. 

“The minute she was gone, Hannah unlocked 
her hands, thatBhook like dead leaves in parting 
from eaoh other, and holding them out toward 
me, she cried out, ‘Nathan, Nathan!' and foil 
down in a fainting fit, just as she did the other 
night.” 

“But why,” said Mary Fuller, drawing a deep 
breath, “why did aunt Hannah feel so dread¬ 
fully, wasn’t Mr. Farnham a good man?” 

Uncle Nathan bent down his head and whispered 
the reply. 

“I told you, when our last parent died, Hannah 
gave up all thoughts of marrying. She hod 
thought of it day and night for two years. Mr. 
Farnham was the man.” 

“Poor aunt Hannah,” murmured Mary, “it 
was hard.” 

“She was up next morning and got breakfast 
just as usual,” Baid uncle Nathan, “from that 
day to this she has never spoken of that fainting 
fit. You see what Hannah is now, she was not 
so silent or so hard before that day. 

“But Anna’s wedding was put off,” resumed 
uncle Nathan, after a pause, “Mr. Farnham had 
gone down to York about some of his affairs, and 
finally concluded to go into business there. He 
wrote that it would bo some months before he 
could settle things and come after her. Poor 
little Anna, how she did practice writing, and 
how much letter paper the creature tore up and 
wasted in answering the long letters that came 
at first every week, then every fortnight, and at 
last irregularly and at longer and longer inter¬ 
vals apart. She became uneasy, and I could 
see that Hannah grew sterner and more set 
©very day. 

“The next summer a painter came into these 
parts for his health and to study the shapo of 
trees and rocks as they really grow. He put up 
at the tavern down in the village and Bpent his 
time among the hills, taking pictures of the 
scenery, as he called them. He took a fanoy to 
the old house here, and I caught him one day 
sitting across the road on a stool and taking it 
off on paper. It was about our dinner time, and 
so I asked him in to take a bite witk ns. 

“ He was a clever, gentlemanly sort of a fellow, 
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not over young, nor much or a dandy, and we i 
nil took a sort of liking to Mm; Hannah, because 
he’d got a genuine picture of the homestead, and 
maybe I felt that too a little, for WO both set 
everything by the old place—Anna took to him 
at first; she loved the homestead as well as we 
did almost, besides the painter came from York, 
and ehe seemed to fancy him for that more than 
anything else. 

“ I remember, Anna only got one letter from 
Mr. Farnhnm all summer, and that was the only 
one she did not, sooner or later, let me read. 
She lost her spirits and really grew thin. The 
artist was a good deal of company for her; she 
had talent, he said, and a few lessons would learn 
her to paint pictures almost as well as himrielf. 
He was old enough to be the girl’s father, and so 
Hannah,and I were glad to have him there to 
cheer her up. 

“All at once she took a dislike to the man, 
and when he came to the house, she would always 
find something to busy herself about, up stairs, 
or in the cheese-room. Mr, Sanders seemed to 
feel this, nnd after awhile it was as much as I 
oould do to get him into the house. 

“One day toward fall Salina came home from 
the square-house with a letter that she gave to 
Anna, who ran up Btairs to read it alone. 

“Salina -was the only person in the Tillage that 
knew of Anna’s engagement to Mr. Farnhnm. 
His letters had always come under cover to her, 
and she loved the girl as if she had been her 
own sister. Like the rest of us, she had thought j 
It strange, that he did not write as usual, and was j 
as proud as a peacook when this letter camo. 

“Anna stayed up Btairs a long time, reading 
her letter, while Snlina and I talked it over in 
the porch. ‘I reckon,’ says she, ‘that we Bhall 
have the white dress made up within a week or 
so. Then, uncle .Nat, I’ll show you what a 
genuine house warming is. Just think of little 
Anna’s being the mistress of our house, instead 
of Hannah!’ I felt a little anxious somehow and 
did not answer at once. She was going to speak 
again, when we heard the front door shut to, 
with a sort of groan, as if a pang had passed 
through it. And so there had, for when we got 
to the entry and looked out, Anna was a good 
way from the house, with her bonnot and shawl 
on, and running in a wild hurry down the Btreet. 

* She’s gone to see the dressmaker,’ Bays Salina, 
winking her right eye-lid, and giving me a 
cunning look from the other eye, ‘see the bundle 
under her arm, did’nt I tell you V 
■' “I wanted to believe her and we went back to 
the porch. But there was a strange feeling about 
toe, and I couldn’t sit still in the old chair, no 


nore than if it had been made of red hot iron. 

\s for Hannah-” 

The old man paused again, and for soma 
moments the rushing sound of the storm was all 
that filled the porch. When he spoke, it was 
with a sort of desperate effort, as if all that was 
left for him to tell were full of pain. 

“Anna did not come back in three dnyB, and 
then Mr. Sanders, the painter, came with her. 
She was his wife.” 

“His wife!” uttered Mary Fuller, “but the 
letter from Mr. Farnham!” 

“It told her that he was married to a city lady. 
You have seen her, Mary Fuller; it was tho 
woman who came with you into these parts. 
But you never saw the poor girl they murdered 
between them, none of us will ever see little 
Anna again.” 

Mary was silent, listening to the old man’s 
sobs as they mingled with the Btorm. 

“She came baok with her husband,” uttered 
the old man, “the whitest and stillest creature 
you ever saw. Her husband loved her, and she 
was so gentle and submissive to him. Poor 
fellow, poor fellow, he deserved something better 
than the dead ashes that she had to give him. 

“Sanders was nothing but a poor scene 
painter, wanting to do something better, but with 
no power to do it. He could dream of beautiful 
things, and then pine his soul out, because his 
hand failed in making them. But he had a true, 
good heart, that was our only comfort when Anna 
went away with him to live in tho city. ‘Why 
did you act so wildly, Anna,’ says I, as she crept 
to my chair and laid her head so sorrowfully on 
my knee the night before they went away, *we 
would have worked ourselves to death, poor child, 
if you had only staid in tho old plaoe—what pos¬ 
sessed you that night, Anna?’ *Se will never 
! know that I was the forsaken one,’ says she, and 
her cheekB burned with crimson onco more. ‘I 
only thought at first of that, but in the pain that 
his letter gave me, I remembered that which I 
had dealt on a good man that loved me—I was 
wild, brother Nathan, but not bad. Poor San¬ 
ders, I will make him a humble, patient wife, see 
if I don’t.* And Bhe did, Mary Fuller—the poor 
girl did make a dutiful, good wife; but it was 
enough to break your heart to see her trying so 
hard to please a man, that wanted nothing but 
her love to make Mm happy, and knew that she 
oould not give him that.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Aiteb awhile the old man resumed. 

“Tho next year Farnham came up into the 
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mountains with,his -wife. Some city speculation 
had made him rich, and they cut u terrible dash 
^-but I won’t speak of that, Mary. If ever the 
old adversary does rise in my bosom, itis when I 
remember the way those two persons drove by 
the houso they had made gloomy w a grave-yard. 
Hannah was sitting by the window.. Her face 
seemed turning into atone aa the woman leaned 
out of her carriage, gave a long, impudent stare, 
and then fell back laughing, as if she had found 
something about my sister's appearance to make 
fun of. 

“A little after this, Anna came home. She 
wanted care and comfort, poor little darling, and 
Sanders let her search for it in the old home¬ 
stead. Farnham went baok to New York the 
day after she came, so I believe she never saw 
him to the day of his death. Mrs. Farnham was 
left behind, and poor SaUna had a nice rime with 
her airs and the impudence of her city servants, 
as she called the white slaves that came with 
her. Our Anna came alone, for her husband 
could neither spend rime nor money to bring her 
further than Catskill. He had been out of employ¬ 
ment, and divided his last few dollars with Anna 
when they parted. 

“SUo was very down-hearted all the rime, and 
it was more than I could do to make her smile, 
though I tried to say a thousand droll things; 
and Hannah, I’m Bure, it made my heart ache to 
see how she tried and tried to cheer the young 
thing up.” 

Here again the qld man paused. By this time 
the storm was raging down, the Valley in a hurri¬ 
cane. The hoary old hemlooks on the river side 
shook and bent and tossed thoir gnarled limbs 
ovor the vexed waters with terrible fury. The 
winds roared and held a wild riot in the hill 
tops. In years and years so fierce a gust of 
-weather had not been known in the mountain 
passes. 

Unde Nathan bowed his head, and, looking his 
hands, went on, 

“It had been threatening weather all day, and 
everything looked gloomy inside and outside the 
house. At sunset the storm commenced just as 
it did to-night, It seems to me as if it was only 
yesterday—no—os if this was the very night,” 
continued the old man in a faltering voice. “The 
wind howled among the trees* and tore down 
the valley, just as it does now. The rain came 
down in buckets full, rolling like volleys of shot 
on the roof, then pouring in sheets of water over 
the eaves. Out yonder you could see the old 
apple trees tossing about, find groaning as they 
do this minute, like live things tormented by/the 
storm. ■ It was an awful night I” 


“It .-is an awful? night now!'' murmured Mary 
Fuller, shivering. : ‘‘How the rain beats, how:the 
old trees- tug and wrestle against the wind. The 
valley is foil of fierce noises; I Cannot even hear 
the' river In all this rush of wind and water.” 

“So it waa then,’* Baid' ufide Nathan, “but 
there was another Bound, that 1 1 seem to hear 
now deep in my very heart” 

“What was it, uncle Nathan? A wolf or a 
panther? /Such-animals .used to prowl among 
the hills here, I know.” n 
“It was-the cry of a young child, darter, of 
our Anna's baby; a little, feeble wail; but I 
should have; heard it, if the storm had been twioe 
as loud; I had been (fitting here, from sundown 
to ten o’clock, with no company but my fears 
and , the; raging storm,- Hannah came, onoe or 
twioe, and put her pale face through the door, 
and went away agin as if Bhe wanted me out of 
the way, but for the whole world I couldn’t have 
moved till that little cry came.” 

“But you went then,” said Mary Fuller,deeply 
moved, “of course you went then.” 

“ I got up to go, but it was of no use, my knees 
shook, and knocked together; the porch seemed 
whirling around, rain and all; I gaye one look 
toward the out^room; fell into the chair agin, 
and burst out a crying. The baby’s voice hod 
taken away all my strength.” 

“But you didn’t Bit here all night, in a storm 
like this?” said Mary. 

“After awhile—I don’t know how long—I got 
up and went into the house. Everything waa 
still us death. I stood at the out-room door and 
listened. There was no noise. I thought it was 
the storm that drowned everything, and opened 
the door. Hannah was not there, nor Salina 
either, but a window had blown open, and in 
drifted the rain and wind over the bed that stood 
close by it—poor Anna’s bed. I oould not see 
distinctly, my eyes were blinded with the storm 
that leapt into my face, and I could hardly dose 
the window agin it i 

“ At lost I got the sash down and went up to 

Anna’s bed. She waa there-” 

“Well!” said Mary, at length, in a low whisper. 
“She was there—all alone—dead—my little 
Bister Anna!” answered the old man, covering 
his face with both hands, and crying rill his sobs 
were oarried away in the loader wail of the storm, 
‘.♦At first I could not believe it. A candle stood 
on the table, with its wiok bent double. It had 
swirled away at the sides till the tallow ran down 
upon the brass; ; After I had shut the window, it 
gave out a steadier .light; that fell on Anna’s face. 
I would 1 not believe it, but bent down and kissed 
her on the forehead. .My lipa wernt aa ©old as 
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hew then, I believe. Oh! darter, darter, our 
poor little Anna was dead—dead—and cold— 
with the storm blowing, over her. 1 ' 

Mary took uncle Nathan’s hand between hers, 
and kissed it 

“Don’t cry,” Baid the old man, gently remov¬ 
ing his hand, upon which her tears had fallen. 
i l I can’t help it, but you musn’t cry. It was 
very hard at the time, and the old house has 
never been the same since, or at any rate,” con¬ 
tinued the kind old man, thoughtful of Mary’s' 
feelings even in his grief, “not till you came.” 

“But I can’t be supposed to fill her place,” 
said Mary, “she, so bright and handsome.” 

“I thought” answered uncle Nathan, “as I 
sat by her bed that night, and Baw her laying 
there, so young, and with her bright hair falling 
in waves down the pillow, that one of Qod’s own 
angels couldn’t have looked more lovely. She 
wae smiling in her death, just as I’d seen her a 
thousand times when she fell asleep. It seemed 
as if a kiss from brother Nathan would make her 
startup, and open those great brown eyes again; 
but when I gave the kiss it didn’t wake her, but 
froze me almost into stone.” 

“But the cry you had heard!” said Mary. 

‘‘I forgot that, and never thought to ask why 
every lady had left poor dead Anna alone, with 
the swirling light and the storm. But the next 
day Hannah took me. up into her bed room, and 
showed me our sister’s child, a little boy, Mary, 
that might have been a comfort to ub. I couldn’t 
bear to look at it, lying there so innocent, tike a 
young.robin left alone in its nest, the sight of it 
broke my heart almost.” 

“But what became of it?” 

“Hannah brought it up by hand a few weeks, 
and then went down to York with it herself, and 
left the poor baby with its father.” 

“How could she ?” exclaimed Mary, “I won¬ 
der you could part with it.” 

“I did want to keep him, but Hannah was set 
in her way, and would not hear of it She never 
looked at the helpless tittle fellow, as he lay 
there in Anna’s bed, tike a forsaken robin, with¬ 
out turning pale to the tips. It was enough to 
kill herl” 

“You must have hated to give it up so much 
though,” said Mary. 

“She did her duty—Hannah always does, let 
what will come. Money has been sent, every 
year, to help bring the boy up. Let what would 
come she always scrimps and eaves enough out 
of the old place for that” 

“Perhaps it 1 b this that has put you so behind 
hand,” suggested the child, thoughtfully. 

“I’ve often misdoubted it—but she’s right. 


I’d rather see the homestead sold, than -have 
Anna’s.boy want anything; but somehow the 
drain comes heavier and heavier every year.” 

“And I? what am I but a burden?” said 
Mary, in a heart-broken voice, “What can I 
do? Surely, God intended some walk of use fat¬ 
ness to every one of his oreation. Oh! uncle 

Nathan, tell me where mine ties!” 

“Yon ain’t much more helpless than I am,” 
answered undo Nathan, eadly. “It seemB as if 
the more things go wrong, the more clumsy I 
grow, and the heavier I weigh. The chair is 
getting almost too small for me, and I ain’t fit 
for anything but setting in it now.” Mary 
shook her head, and a quaint smile stole across 
her lips in the darkness. 

“You are too large, uncle Nathan, and I am 
too small: we are good for nothing but to com¬ 
fort one another.” 

“And Hannah? you don’t know how much 
Bhe loves ns both.” 

Mary was very thoughtful. The story she had 
heard for the first time; the rush of the storm; 
the darkness that seemed to surround her, body 
and soul, was cruelly depressing. It seemed 
tike an epoch in her life, as if some grave event 
were approaching, in which she must hold a 
share. 

“Now, darter,” said uncle Nathan, laying his 
hand on her head, “you and I have got no 
secrets between us. It’s the first time, in years, 
that I have mentioned Anna. We needn’t be 
afraid to talk about her, now, when Hannah 
isn’t by.” 

Just then, amid the turmoil of winds, and the 
tossing of trees, a burst of thunder shook the 
house to every stone of its foundation. Then 
came flash after flash of lightning, shooting long 
fiery trails through the rain, and spreading Bhe eta 
of lurid flame in the air. Another crash, another 
burst of fire, and lol a column of flame shot up 
into the blackened sky, lighting the river, the 
hills, and all the minute surroundings of nncle 
Nathan’s house, as it were with a fiery cataract. 

“It is the old hemlock by the river side,” 
cried uncle Nathan, starting up, “that night it 
was struck for the first time, this night for the 
last,” and he rushed out bareheaded, into the 
storm of fire and rain that deluged the valley. 

Mary followed him. A little further down the 
valley was the grave-yard. The stones with 
which it was crowded gleamed cold and ghastly 
in the tight of the burning hemlock. On two of 
theso stones, somewhat apart, but facing the same 
way, Mary could see the black lines with gloomy 
distinctness. 

“Isn’t it strange?” said uncle Nathan, pointing 
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toward the stones, “isn't it Btrango that the light 
should fall strongest on those two graves, just as 
we were talking about them for the first time! 
What is going to happen now t That night two 
children came into the world, and one good soul 
went out of it. While Farnham’s wife lay under 
her silk curtains, with her baby warm and sleep- 
ing by her Bide, our Anna lay alone in her cold 
bed, and the baby would have been chilled to 
death on her bosom. Why was the storm only 
for our old homestead, the sunshine for them?” 


“Perhaps .God will explain all this when we 
get to heaven,” answered Mary, lifting her fore¬ 
head in the gloomy light. “Come, unole Nat— 
come ini” 

With gentle violence the girl drew him into the 
house. 

From that night Mary Fuller ceased to be a 
child. The story of a woman’s wrongs had given 
her a woman’s heart. 

(to bb continued.) 
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LILLY FORESTER’S LAST BALL. 

BY FANNIE MOBETON. 


“Heiie, Alice! fasten those pearls, and clasp 
this bracelet. Quick, it has struck nine. Now 
give me my bouquet. One kiss, dear mother, 
and good-bye. Do not sit up for me, as Alice 
will let me in, and you need rest.” 

Her fairy step is heard tripping down the 
stairs. The mother’s listening ear catches the 
sound of the closing door, and the carriage drives 
off, bearing her still dear, though erring child to 
scenes of revelry and mirth. And sinking on her 
knees, the mother’s voice goes up in tones of 
heartfelt earnestness to Him who ever listens to 
the prayer of the broken-hearted. 

“ Watch over her when I am gone,” she said, 
“may she not wander in forbidden paths, but 
prepare to meet me above. Oh, my daughter, 
my daughter, may God forgive you even as I do.” 

“Why, mamma, Lilly Forester is quite the 
belle to-night. Only see what a bevy of admirers 
have already collected around her. And with 
what queenly grace she receives the homage so 
freely offered at her shrine. But is it not strange, 
mamma, that Lillias is here to-night without a 
chaperone? For you know this is her first ap¬ 
pearance in company since her father’s death.” 

“Strange, Clara,” said the proud, aristocratic 
woman thus addressed, “why it is more than 
strange. How Mrs. Forester can permit her 
daughter to go into society alone, as she does, is 
a problem I cannot solve. But,” and a smile of 
contempt swept over her still handsome features, 
“if I mistake not she will have cause to regret 
it ere long.” 

“Why, mamma, what do you mean?” 

“Anna! where are your eyes, that you do not 
see who is even now pouring those honied words 
of flattery into her, I fear, too willing ear?” 

“Will Miss Anna do me the honor to dan ce 
the next quadrille with me?” said a gentle¬ 
man, at that moment, coming up to where Anna 


j Wilmington and her mother were standing, and 
I consequently breaking off the conversation. 

Anna bowed, accepted the gentleman’s hand, 
and was Boon lost to sight in the mazes of the 
dance. 

Yes! reader, Lilly Forester was guilty, guilty 
of leaving her weary, heart-sick mother at home, 
to come to such a scene as this: but guiltless of 
aught that would call forth the censures of the 
cold worldling who had pronounced against her. 
Bewildering was the sight—that ball-room. The 
soft light of tho chandeliers reflected upon the 
fairy forms that mingled in the dance; the music 
playing in the intervals: all, all there was to in¬ 
toxicate the sense. But many a pang of remorse 
shot across Lilly’s bosom that evening, as she 
thought of her dear, suffering parent at homo. 
And many a time did Bhe wish herself once more 
there, encircled in that mother’s arms: and when, 
at twelve o’clock, tho carriage was announced, 
a joyful exclamation escaped her lips as she 
hastened to tho dressing-room, and was soon at 
the door of her home. 

“Why, Alice,” she exclaimed, as tho maid 
answered the summons, “how long you were. 

Has mamma-•” But the face of the servant 

alarming her, she cried, “is anything the matter 
with mamma, Alice?” And rushing forward, 
she was at her mother’s chamber door ere the 
affrighted domestic had time to interpose. 

But who shall describe that scene ? That pale, 
dead face; and the too late repentant, erring 
child. 

“Oh, mother!” she bitterly exclaimed, as she 
knelt beside her, “speak one word, only one 
little word, to say that you forgive me, mother.” 
But the unfettered Bpirit had winged its flight; 
and had gone to its home above where is no more 
sorrow, nor agony, nor death. 

It was a deep lesson which Lilly Forester 
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learned that night; bitter in its acquirement, she hears the young and thoughtless Bpeak in 
yet lasting in its benefits; and though Lilly is joyous accents of an anticipated ball, she ahud- 
now the wife of a Senator, and has mingled ders le8t some erring one will return to find an 
much in the world, yet the impressions of that earthly parent bereft of life. - For she thinks of 
night have never left her. And even now, when her own Last Ball. 
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NANNIE AND I. 

BY f RANK LIB. 


Heigh-ho ! There was evidently something the 
matter! 

Nannie sat at the top of the terraced steps 
which led from our rambling old country house 
into the garden, intently employed in the interest¬ 
ing task of analyzing a withered flower, and I 
Bat at the bottom, making sad havoc among my 
mother’s pet rose-trees, with the lash of my 
riding-whip. 

The maiden did not raise her eyes, though she 
occasionally cast a side-long glance from under 
her long lashes and labyrinth of curls, and her 
lips pouted to kissably, like wild strawberries 
longing to be tasted, while the red stole into her 
cheeks as if seeking to rival their color. The 
youth at her feet, a Blight—Lord bless me! I had 
quite forgotten I was writing about myself I Just 
fill up the blank to Bait your own taste, my 
pretty lady, and in your own imaginative vein, 
which, you know, does not suit me. 

Yes, even a blind man could have told there 
was something the matter—provided he could 
have seen Nannie’s mouth—and as you are a 
particular friend, I don’t mind confiding the 
secret to you. 

There had been a gay party gathered that day 
within those walls, for my mother—good soul!— 
had a fancy for gathering a houseful of young 
people round her during the warm months, and 
since early morning the grounds had rung to the 
sounds of merry laughter and joyous voices. 
But they were all gone now, leaving Nannie and 
I alone—what wo usually desired. 

Nannie was my Bummer cousin—that is, the 
step-daughter of a distant relative of my father’s 
—a very pleasant relationship indeed! One could 
steal kisses and breathe tender words, ramble on 
the river bank, gollop the horses over the hills, 
and nobody to shake their wise heads or utter 
invidious remarks. Ah, there’s nothing so charm¬ 
ing as to have a summer cousin—try it on my 
recommendation, and see if you don’t have respect 
for my judgment ever after! 

Among our guests that day was a beautiful 
Southerner on a visit to some friends whose 
country-seat was near ours, and as she was a 
stranger, it became incumbent on me to do the 
honors of “our poor mansion” with what grace 
I might—you’ll know how much that is when 


you make me a visit—I here give you a general 
invitation, and ask you to bring your sisters 
“into the bargain.” 

Heavens! what a lovely girl Genevieve Carrol 
was! Proud, impetuous, eyes bright as the Btars 
that shone above her fair home, and a passionate 
nature, fervid as the sun which ripened the tropi¬ 
cal fruits of her father’s domain. An accom¬ 
plished flirt was she withal, and I, not being 
averse to Buch a thing when a lady’s eyes say— 
“ I dare you ”—it came to pass that before long 
we two were as deep in a flirtation as Airel 
wished to bury the wandering seamen—how many 
fathoms was it? I can’t tell, for I have a horror 
of arithmetical questions, they remind me of my 
cane and Cain days! 

Nannie had been very gay too, lavishing her 
most fascinating smiles on a young lieutenant 
with a moustache like a Circassian’s eyebrow. I 
know I turned more than once from my charming 
companion to watch that engaged couple, but 
Nannie couldn’t see me, not she! and when that 

military pullet began to twang a guitar—“Dark 
eyed one, dark-ey^d one, I languish for thee”— 
I moved impatiently away, feeling an unaccount¬ 
able aversion to the moustached youth—I always 
did hate a man that played tho guitar! 

In spite of my gaiety, I think I have been 
happier than I was during that bright June day, 
and it was with a feeling of relief that I bounded 
up the avenue on my return from seeing Miss 
Carrol to tho gate, and I believe I lost her sun¬ 
beam of a parting smile before I reached tho 
terrace where Nannie sat. It was a long time 
before she condescended to notice me in the least, 
or pay the slightest attention to my numerous 
questions “of what ailed her?” But when she 
had finished dissecting that unfortunate rosebud, 
she said coolly in answer to my repeated inter¬ 
rogatories, 

“ It was compassion for you that caused me to 
be silent! The flow of your conversation has 
continued in such an unceasing stream all day 
that I supposed you must be tired.” 

“Am I ever too tired to talk with you?”- 

“La, cox, what a lock-a-daisicnl look!” said 
she, teasingly; “you are tho very picture of a 
despairing swain.” 

I was vexed! I am not a vain person—at least 
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it is my privilege to believe bo —and I trust my 
temper is no hastier than other people’s, but 
Nannie’s raillery I never could Btand. 

She began to hum— 

“ Dork-eyed one, dark-eyed one, I languish for thee!" 

“For heaven’s sake don’t bore me with that 
again,” said I, peevishly; “that goose of a 
lieutenant sung it until I’m dead Biok!” 

“Ah, ha, Bets the wind in that quarter?” re¬ 
turned she, jeeringly. “But don’t call him a 
goose, cousin, ho’s a duck, a perfeot duck!” 

“Rather a lame duck,” was my response. 

“I vow your very eyes are turning green,” 
said the inexorable Nannie, and she picked up 
the guitar which lay on tho Btep beside her, and 
sang in her sweetest voice another sentimental 
ditty she had learned from the lieutenant— 

"Whon stars are in the Summer sky. 

Then most I pine for thee; 

Bond on me then those tender eyes, 

As stars look on tho boo." 

I pulled my cap violently down over my eyes, 
whistled my dog that lay sleeping on the lawn, 
then kicked him for coming, and strode away, 
Nannie’s laughter ringing mockingly in my ear 
mingled with fragments of “I can but know 
thee as my star,” &c. 

I did not enter Miss Nannie’s presence again 
that night, and before morning camo had fully 
decided on the line of conduct I should pursue. 
I was no match for the mischievous damsel during 
the first moments of pique, but when time had 
been given me to grow a little cooler, I was fully 
her equal 1 

She poured mo a (liBh of coffee with her own 
fair hands at breakfast next day, passing it with 
a winning smile, bo I knew she had repented, 
and was eager to atone for her conduct—but I 
had not! 

It had always been our habit to ride early in 
the morning, but I made no move toward order¬ 
ing the horses, and with a look of reproach 
which might have moved a Btone, Nannie sat 
down to an Italian lesson. 

“Come here, cor,” she called from the hall, 
as I Bat in the breakfast-room over the morning 
paper, “and help me, for I can’t understand this 
stupid Metastasio at all.” 

We had been accustomed to pore together over 
those charmed pages—the volume resting on the 
broad window-seat—my arm thrown lightly round 
Nannie’s waist—one hand prisoning hers, while 
with every movement of her graceful head a 
shower of bright ringlets Bwept my cheek, and 
sent a strange thrill through my frame—ah, 
believe me, I knew how to study Metastasio! 


But on that particular morning I was in no mood 
to relish his honied measures, and far from being 
of the “beate gente ,” could better have sym- 
pathiied with Dante and the souls 
u Che ion contents 

Ml/wear 

“I muBt beg you to excuse me,” replied I, 
without taking the cigar from my mouth, “I am 
very busy, and consider old Metastasio a mere 
twaddler.” 

Nothing daunted by her defeat, Nannie assailed 
me in another quarter. 

“I have almost forgotten that “ Polacca t” you 
taught me the other day, do show me again— 
I’m sadly stupid 1” 

I didn’t contradict her assertion, and she came 
and leaned over my chair courageously, while 
the cigar smoke encircled her head like a mist- 
wreath. 

“So have I forgotten it,” was my answer, 
“but I’ve learned something now—the words are 
great favorites with you.” 

She slid her pretty arm with its short muslin 
sleeve through mine and drew mo into the music- 
room, her face bent toward me just as if she 
wouldn’t be very angry should I try to kiss her. 
But I had by no means relented, and seating 
myself at the piano, began a simple prelude, then 
suddenly burst out with— 

“When stars are in tho quiet sky." 

“That horrid tiling!” exclaimed Nannie, before 
I had finished the first verse; “don’t sing it— 
it’s positively Bickening.” 

“I thought you liked it,” replied I, innocently, 
“I learned it on purpose to please you,” and I 
sang it through. 

“It sounds better than when that goose of a 
lieutenant sang it,” whispered she. 

“‘Duck,’ Nannie, *a perfeot duck!’” 

And Nannie laid her head confidingly on my 
shoulder, while the long curls kissed my cheek, 
longing to have me say I forgave her—but I 
didn’t; I quietly retreated from her oareBB, and 
crossed the room to the bell-pull. 

“Tell JameB to bring my horse,” I said to the 
Bervnnt who obeyed my summons. 

“Oh, you dear creature!” exclaimed Nannie, 
fairly clapping her hands with delight. She 
thought I meant it os a Bign of reconciliation— 
deluded Nannie, she was never more mistaken in 
her life I “I have wanted a ride all the morning, 
but thought you were cross, and so did not men¬ 
tion it” 

“CroBS, Nan, why Bhould I be?” 

“Oh, because—because—you know!” and there 

she broke down. 
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: “No I don’t.” 

‘‘That I acted silly about that dunce of a 
lieutenant, but I only wished to punish you for 
deserting me all day for Miss Carrol*” and Nan¬ 
nie was dose to me again, my arm about her 
waist. 

“Was that all?” I asked. 

“All, you unbelieving thing! Wasn’t I fool¬ 
ish!” and she put up her lips to be kissed. 

“Rather foolish, Nannie!” and ob she bounded 
through the hall up stairs, I added mentally, 
“in more ways than one.” Her confession only 
made me the more desirous to humble her—you 
needn't be shocked, I never laid olaims to per¬ 
fection, and the native Adam is pretty strong 
within. 

In a few momenta down come Nannie in her 
oap and riding-skirt, looking prettier than a 
wood-nymph, and joined me as I Btood in the 
outer door watching the groom bring up my 
mare. 

“Why, the stupid fellow has only brought one 
horse,” said Nan, “what does that mean?” 

I turned toward her with a look of innocent 
wonder. “Did you think of riding this morning? 
I heard you say it was a fine day for a gallop, 
but thought you expected the lieutenant. Good 
morning—I’m going to call on Miss Carrol—shall 
I present voa complement*? Sorry you wouldn’t 
ride with me—don’t wait luncheon. Gene—Miss 

Carrol, I mean, -was anxious to visit Prospeot 
Rook—I shall accompany her! Au revoir, pray 
keep me in remembrance till we meet again.” 

Nannie did not stir while I rattled off that 
heartless tirade, nor utter a word after I had 
finished and mounted my horse, waving her a 
kiss. She looked at me a moment in perfect 
silence, then gathering up her riding-skirt swept 
into the house, and I rode away. Before I was 
down the avenue my heart relented, but pride 
would not allow me to return, so I rode over to 
Rose Heath and spent the morning with the fair 
Southerner—-but I believe she thought the pre¬ 
ceding day’s dissipation had made me dull! I 
did not return home until almost dinner time, 
and before I was dressed the family were seated 
at table. Nannie did not look up as I entered, 
but I took pains to elevate my voice so that she 
might have the fall benefit of the Bpeech, when 
in answer to some inquiry of my mother’s I said, 
“I have had a delightful day! Do you know, 
petit* maman f I am almost tempted to spend next 
winter South??’ 

I glanced at Nannie, her beautiful lips quivered 
slightly, but she betrayed no other sign , of emo¬ 
tion, and went on with her dish of strawberries. 
She left the room immediately after on some 


slight pretext, and I did not see her again that 
night—her maid said she had a severe headache 
and did not wish to be disturbed. 

I do not know what evil spirit took possession 
of me, but I determined to spare her no pain, but 
punish her to the fall extent of my power. The 
Rose Heath party were going to leave the valley 
in a few days to make a tour of the watering- 
places and lakes, and thence south to spend the 
winter with Miss Carrol in New Orleans, and I 
announced to my mother my determination to 
accompany them. 

“But Nannie and I can’t bo ready to start 
when they do!” she said, supposing they were 
to go with me. 

“I beg pardon! Did you think of going, 
ma’am ? I thought you detested travelling.” 

“But on Nannie’s account, for you know she 
is to stay with us a year.” 

“Don’t be uneasy for her! I am confident 
she has other plans.” 

Dear, quiet mamma was easily satisfied, and 
went away to give orders for preparatory 
arrangements concerning my sudden departure. 

Nannie went to spend the noxt day with a' 
friend, and I did not see her before Bhe left— 
the day after I was to start. When she returned 
in the evening, the lieutenant accompanied her, 
and she greeted me with a careless kindness 
very different from her usual manner. 

My mother spoke of my intended journey. 

“Did you know he was going, Nannie!” 

“No, ma’am,” replied she, gaily, without turn¬ 
ing from tho lieutenant, whose head Was evi¬ 
dently turned. “I doubt whether he could tear 
himself from our ‘goodlie companio.’” 

“You have great confidence in your powers of 
attraction,” replied I, coldly, “I trust you may 
always be as fortunate.” 

Nannie did not think I would go—she sup¬ 
posed I was only desirous of trying my power 
over her, and would at the last moment relent, 
although I J think she wouldj have opposed my 
departure hod it not been for tho wound I had 
given her pride. 

Nannie had several callers whon I was ready 
to start in the morning, and she only turned 
from them to say, 

“And you are really going? I don’t believe 
it yet” 

Had it not been for that remark I think I 
should have relented—it altered, the whole of 
my destiny! 

I went away from that quiet haunt* but I have 
sometimes thought that I left my heart behind. 
I went out into the gay world—there were many 
to flatter, many to praise, but I found' very 
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few to love^ I made the anticipated tour with 
my acquaintances—flirted with Miss Carrol— 
weighed her charms in a diamond scale with a 
certain fair head 1 knew of—and up flew the 
heiress’ end. I grew;tired of the dissipation 
and frivolity of a Frenchified Southern city—I 
grew weary of myself,,and my old longing for 
change beset me. 

I never wrote to Nannie—a mistaken feeling 
of pride withheld mo 1 I alluded to her but once 
in my letters. My mother wrote that she was 
with them in New York, very gay and a great 
belle. My bouI was filled with bitterness when 
I read those lines, and I answered them harshly, 
well aware they would meet her eye for whom 
they were intended, for Nannie was always lotter 
reader to mamma. 

“Gay and a belle you say Nannie is? My 
pretty summer cousin must be enjoying her 
season of freedom l Let her take advantage of 
her freBh sounding ring which attracts so much 
attention to seoure a ring of another kind—she 
is meant for a holiday existence. I would advise 
her to marry old Durham Potts, the ex-tallow 
chandler, who counts momenta by gold pieceB— 
he would idoliie hor, and probably soon melt 
himsolf out of the world, and drop into his coffin 
as he used to pour his grease into a candle 
mould. "Widow’s weedB are bewitching things, 
particularly when there is not a widow’s heart 
undor them.” 

Miss Carrol and I parted soon after. We did 
not quarrel, but I think we were mutually weary 
of the light chains woven on a summer day. I 
left her to console herself with a new lover, while 
I made a tour through Mexico and California. 

How I longed to hear from Nannie, but would 
not write 1 My wayward heart had counted up 
its jowels and found her image its most precious 
treasure. I learned to know that I loved her— 
not idly—not with the passing adoration I had 
felt for others—but with that love which makes 
or mars a life not for time only, but eternity. 
During my wanderings through the joyous South 
and the romance-land of Mexico, amid the ex¬ 
citement of change, new friends, a wild, reckless 
existence, I ever found my thoughts returning to 
that summer haunt on the Susquehanna, and the 
beautiful summer cousin I had left behind. I 
grew more restless ever—I fretted like a caged 
bird—and was in the mood when I should have 
grown tired of heaven in a week, and plunged 
into hell to vary the monotony. Reader, do you 
ever have suoh moods? if bo I pity you, for they 
oome of a partial insanity worse than entire mad¬ 
ness. During suoh momenta have I heedlessly 
crushed ithe brightest flowers in my pathway- 


blotted out the sunlight from my own sky—alie¬ 
nated the affections of those who loved—and 
made myself that which I am. 

But heaven preserve us, I am growing senti¬ 
mental, and that Is all out of date! Authors 
now-a-days are like comio actors—paid for being 
amusing —and what right have they to throw off 
the fool’s cap and bells? 

The next June found me at home in dear 
Wyoming. I arrived a year from the day 1 
started on my mad journey, according to my 
plan. I think I was more nearly happy when I 
found myself at the railway station a few miles 

from-, than ever before. Utterly petrified 

must this bosom become ere it refuse to quioken 
its pulsations at the remembrance of that valley 
haunt I shall behold never again. 

It was evening when my carriage passed 
through the iron gates of our domain, and rolled 
swiftly up the broad avenue. I sprang hur¬ 
riedly out when it reached the entrance, and 
stole into the house intending to surprise them, 
but my mother was absent. I was not expected, 
the housekeeper stud. 

“Is Miss Nannie here?” 

“Miss Nannie? Oh— yeBl” I waited to hear 
no more, though she was about to speak, but 
bounded out of the side door into the garden. 
By a fountain that cast up its glittering waters 
with a murmuring sound I saw the waving of 
woman’s garments—from that distance I recog¬ 
nized Nannie. 

I sprang toward her, and before Bhe could 
move dosped her in my arms. I thought Bhe 
was going to faint she grew so pale, but my mad 
kisses brought back her color. She pushed me 
gently away with a few broken expressions of 
surprise. I knelt at her feet, and there in the 
June moonlight told her all—my love—my jeal¬ 
ousy—my remorse. 

She did not interrupt me—did not stir—her 
hand lay in mine pulseless as a fragment of 
marble, though I marked the hue of her eheek 
alter. When I paused, she drew her hand away, 
and roB© slowly from her seat. 

“II vent trop tard —you remember the rest, 
beau cousin,” she said, while I listened breath¬ 
lessly. “I am much obliged for your good 
opinion, but my summer Mend, I have acted 
on your very kind suggestion,” and she looked 
steadily at me, “I was married to 1 old Durham 
Potts’ a fortnight since.”:. 

She gathered her Bhawl about her, playfully 
flung her flowers on my forehead and went away. 
As I lay powerless among the dewrsoaked blos¬ 
soms I heard her merry laugh, and rough tones 
in response, which I recognised only too well as 
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those of the ex-tallow chandler—may I be spotted 
if it wasn’t old Potts! 


Reader, I have written in a lightsome strain, 
but there has been a jar along my spirit’s chords 
all the while Nannie has been Mrs. Durham Potts 
—no matter how long, I keep no count of time I 
I have never seen her since that night; and os 
the carriage which conveyed me there took me 


immediately away, the old housekeeper was con¬ 
vinced she had Been a ghost, for Nannie kept her 
own counsel, and no one else saw me. What do 
you think her silence portends?—does the candle 
moulder hold those wild pulses in a leash?—does 
that proud heart nestle quietly in his keeping? 

I leave my native land to-morrow for years— 
when the Arctic sails give a Bigh to my memory! 
Farewell. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 


BY M I 8 8 A LI 0 B OKAY. 


The coral insect that forms the banan-waving, 
fire-nursing islands of the Pacific is a little thing. 
So is the worm that lurking within the timbers 
of a mighty ship, cats out the heart of it, and 
sends it from its native element. World-extend¬ 
ing, all-pervading is the cmpiro of little things. 
Lot us soe “how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth” in New York. 

“Ma,” said Miss Amelia Thorne, “we must 
give a party. We have had so many invitations 
this winter that really it looks shabby not to re¬ 
turn some of them.” 

The young lady was lounging over a late break¬ 
fast, while her mother, who had finished an hour 
before, was running over the grocer’s bill. Look¬ 
ing up from that, she answered, “Well, my dear, 
I suppose we ought. But you must ask your 
father about it Butter—two-and-sixpence a 
pound.” 

“I hate to go to pa. He always talks about 
my breaking him. If he’s going to give mo the 
money at all, he might do it without leoturing 
me. It’s really very disagreeable.” 

“Eggs—three for a shilling. Terrible.” 

“Which, ma? the eggs or the lecturing?” 

“The eggs, Amelia dear—they only give threo 
fbr a shilling.” 

“Oh! do, ma, let the eggs go. I don’t care 
how much they cost Pm talking to you about 
giving a party.” 

“I told you, Amelia, you must ask your 
father’s consent. Ho was very cross about pay¬ 
ing for my last new carriage—that little beauty, 
you know. And your milliners* bills, Amelia, 
you really must bring them down.” 

“Ah, well, never mind now. We must give a 
party, and when we are doing the thing, may as 
well do it properly. I’ll tease pa to-night” 

In blessed unconsoiousness of what was in store 
for him, Mr. Thorne, endeavoring if possible to 
divest his shoulders of the counting-house stoop, 
ascended the steps of his splendid house within 
fashionable distance of Union Square. Miss 
Amelia’s face, as she ran into the parlor to 
receive him, wore a sweet smile, suoh as she 
seldom oalled up except for her beaux. Soft os 
the little hand she laid upon his shoulder was 
the voice in whioh Bhe asked him if he was tired, 
and if she could get him anything. After dinner 


she brought him all the newspapers, and drew 
down the French water-slide ohandelier so as to 
suit him exactly \ t and then placing herself at his 
side, asked him if he would grant her a request. 
Mr. Thorne raised the jeweled hand of his pretty 
daughter to his lips, but warned by past expe¬ 
rience, said he must hear it first. As he listened, 
he drew his brows, and fidgetted in his chair. 

“And how much do you suppose this party 
will cost?” said he. 

“I’m sure, I can’t tell for certain.” 

“More than I can afford, that’s certain.” 

“Oh, hut, pa, ma wishes it too.” 

“I see, I geo. I believe you and your mother 
think I’m made of money. Do you suppose I 
drudge all day in my counting-room just to have 
you dash round up-town here, tricked out in 
every new Frenoh folly, the envy of Fifth Avenue; 
or to throw away thousands of dollars in pro¬ 
viding music and flowers and waiters and an 
elegant supper, forsooth, for a paroel of silly 
popinjays who don’t care a snap for you nor you 
for them, and who havn’t sense enough to make 
a cent of money for themselves!” 

“Ah, now, dear papa-” 

“Oh! well, well. You must have it, I suppose. 
Take your own way. Be as moderato as you 
can, though,” 

The next day, after Mrs. Thorne had returned 
from the meeting of a charitable society of which 
she was First Directress—Mrs. Thorne prided 
herself upon her talent for managing—Mias 
Amelia came to her with a paper and pencil to 
make out the list for the party, and truly their 
acquaintance would have been wiser if they bad 
heard their remarks upon them. The Seymours, 
though they scarcely knew them, were to bo in¬ 
vited because they gave very handsome parties 
themselves. The Talcotts names were crossed 
out because “nobody knew them and they looked 
bo dowdy. * “I won’t have the Stones,” said 
Amelia, “because one will be sure to have on 
her everlasting blue dress; and old Mrs. Dean, 
<no one wants her—her eyes are all over—she 
watohea one so.” 

The names of a great many young ladies were 
pnt down merely beoanse they had handsome 
and agreeable brothers, and a number rejeoted 
because they never gave parties themselves. 
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“Will you Invite the Owens, ma?” asked Miss j 
Amelia. 

“No, I will not invite the Owens. I don’t 
want anything to do with them. Mrs. Owen is 
always trying to fasten her acquaintance on me, j 
and I never will give her any encouragement.’ 1 

“But they have been very polite, ma. You] 
know when James was sick they sent round j 
jellies and creams so often, and one of the girls \ 
showed me all about that toilet-cover I em¬ 
broidered.” 

“I can’t help it, Amelia. They don’t know 
any one who will be here. I will not invite 
them.” 

Mr. Thorne had told Amelia to be moderate, ; 
and her mother said she shouldn’t have a new 
dress for the occasion, so Bhe contented herself 
by going down to Stewart's to get Brussel lace 
at ten dollars a yard to flounce her pink silk. 
Pink and black were such a pretty contrast, she 
said, and she always loved three flounces of foot- 
deep lace. 

“Bill, are your Bisters going to the Thome’s 
party?” said a young man to William Owen. 

“Don’t know. I havn’t heard them soy any¬ 
thing about it.” 

“Going to be a grand smash there. Some¬ 
thing quite recherche as the ladies soy.” 

When William Owen went home at night, almost 
his first words were, “mother, have you and the 
girls received invitations to Mrs. Thorne’s party?” 

“No; iB she going to give one?” 

“Yes; on Thursday night, A very largo one.” 

“It’s very rude of Mrs. Thorne not to ask us,” 
said Charlotte Owen, laying down her crochet- 
needle. 

“Just like some of Amelia’s airs,” said Fanny. 

“ I’ve been so polite to them that I wonder they 
can do suoh a thing,” said Mrs. Owen. “But 
that’s all the thanks one ever gets.” 

It is vain to attempt to describe a New York 
party within the limits of Japonicadom. Mou¬ 
stached German barons and French counts were 
there—Borne Hungarian adventurer trying to 
throw into his manner some air of Kossuth—a 
sparing mixture of literary celebrities, not more 
than one or two, mustn’t risk spoiling the stylish 
air of the party—ladies who carried on their 
persona far more than their husbands were really 
worth, if their accounts were settled and debts 
paid—an array of lovely girls such as only New 
York can boost—flippant youths who aspire to 
marry the fortunes that old men grasped so 
tightly—soul-ravishing music—costly flowers— 
lights—paintings—statuary—all were grouped 
together. And two or three mornings after, the 
bills for the inanimate desirabilities were pre¬ 


sented to Mr. Thome just before he went to his 
store. Stop! for the last year we never hear of 
people going to their “store”—they go to their 
“place of business.” 

About a week after the party, before the Owens 
had ceased to curl their lips at the mention of 
Mrs. Thorne’s name, Mr. Carter, in whose store 
William Owen was confidential clerk, went up to 
the desk whore the young man was writing, and 
showed him a note of Mr. Thome’s for a large 
amount. Owen thought of Mrs. Thome’s gratui¬ 
tous affront to his family. I really don’t know 
about that,” said he. 

Mr. Carter was a quiet, easy man, who knew 
very little about business, and left everything to 
his head clerk. Surprised at this, he answered, 
“You don’t think it doubtful! It’s Mr. Thome— 
Daniel Thome.” 

“I wouldn’t say doubtful, exactly. But I think 
I wouldn't have it.” 

“Oh, well, it’s all the same to me. I’ll tell 
French I won’t take it.” 

“What?” said tho man, when Mr. Carter de¬ 
clined Mr. Thome’s note. “It’s Mr. Thome, in 
South Btreet. This is as good as gold.” 

“Maybe so, but I’d rather not have it.” 

Mr. French went away filled with astonishment 
at Mr. Carter’s folly, but after a while began to 
think that if that merchant didn’t like the note, 
perhaps ho had better get rid of it himself. 

“Why,” said one of the men to whom he 
offered it at a discount, “what do you want to 
dispose of this for? Mr. Thome does a very 
large business.” 

“Perhaps it is too large,” said Mr. French. 

In the course of the day whispers about Mr. 
Thome’s stability had circulated ambng many of 
the merchants. 

“I’ll be careful howl truBthim,” said one, “a 
note of hiB was refused this morning.' * 

“Indeed. We’d better take caro then. I’m 
afraid he’s going too fast.” 

So it went on, till in a few days Mrs. Thorne 
found that an unusual caution was exercised 
toward him. His credit, formerly unlimited, 
seemed strangely narrowed down. His affairs, 
so far as he knew, were as prosperous as ever, 
but his business being extended and full of risk, 

I without credit it was impossible to carry it on. 

! He promptly mot all demands upon him, and by 
] continuing all things the same as ever, and pre- 
] serving an unruffled countenance, tried to rein- 
] state himself in his former position. But the 
I deficiency of his credit embarrassed hiB opera¬ 
tions; and then, his mind anxious and harassed, 
he made two or three rash and unfortunate 
ventures, which lessened his credit still more. 
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The stone -which a child’s hand has started from 
the brow of the MU gathers force by its own 
descent In a few weeks he found it very hard 
to keep the care-wrinkles off his forehead, and 
meet his fellow merchants with the same assured 
glance. If he had had anything real or tapgible 
to combat, he would have known how to meet it 
But he could not understand the vague rumors 
about him—rumors that had so lately been false¬ 
hoods, but were now fast making themselves into 
realities. He hinted something of his perplexi¬ 
ties to his wife, but she only ordered her carriage 
down to Beck’s to look at some new Bpring silks, 
saying to herself, “Mr. Thorne always was ner¬ 
vous.” 

Many were the mornings—the bright, breezy 
spring mornings when his wife and daughter 
wero driving gaily through the palace-lined 
streets which are the pride of New York, that 
the mcrchnnt sat, anxious and dejected, in his 
dull, dingy counting-room. 

Ono day, weary and sick, ho went home early, 
and his wife on returning from her round of 
calls, was surprised to find him Bitting in his 
own bed-room, hlB faco wearing a troubled and 
gloomy expression such as Bho had never seen 
before. 

“ What on earth is the matter?” sho exclaimed. 

“Have you forgotten what I told you some 
weeks ago, Margaret?” 

“No| but is there anything new?” 

“Nothing but the confirmation of what I then 
feared. I told you then that if my credit was 
lost, all was lost. And it’s nearly gone now.” 


“Weill .what most we do?” Baid Mrs. Thorne, 
after a pause, “sell this house and furniture and 
carriage and horses, and begin to economize as 
much as possible?” 

“No, no, that would bring the blow at once. 
There must be no difference in outward appear¬ 
ances. We will keep on. I’ll go and see my 
broker again to-morrow. The tide may turn.” 

On went the whirl of the great city} and the 
whirl of the half million of human hearts that 
animate it. The crash camo at last. Mr. Thorne 
failed one morning for a million and a half. 

A fortnight after, the red flag was flying from 
one of the windows of the splendid mansion in 
Eighteenth street, and a busy crowd was prying 
into every corner and closet, and fingering the 
beautiful and costly furniture. The morning 
papers had blazed with advertisements. Every 
thing was sold without reservo. Mr. Thorne 
made a compromise with his creditors, and moved 
away into the country; and Mrs. Thome had 
the satisfaction, whenever the subject was men¬ 
tioned, of almost boasting of what an amount 
her husband had failed for. 

The effects of that sudden crash were long felt, 
nnd widely diffused through alt classes of the 
community. But who of ail those who expe¬ 
rienced them could look back to the cause? Mrs. 
Thorne’s refusing to send the OwenB a card for 
her party. Even young William Owen himself 
had no idea that it was his hand that had set 
the ball a rolling. Truly it was a little tbipg. 
Said we not that little things are powerful—and 
nowhere more so than in New York! 
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FANNY’S COSMETIC. 

BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“What a lovely girl Misb Comstock is,” said 
Fred Montagne to his chum, the morning after 
a pic-wo at Roseville. “Positively, Harry, Ehe 
is the belle of the place.” 

Fred was a young lawyer from tlio city, hand¬ 
some, rich, accomplished, and accustomed to the 
best society, who had come up to Roseville to 
spend a few weeks with his friends. 

Harry laughed, as he replied, “Our established 
belles, Miss Irwin and Patty Jones, would toss 

their heads in scorn, if they heard you placing 

Fanny Comstock above them. Why, Fred, she’s 
but a ‘school marm,* as they call it here, while 
they are young ladies, par excellence, that ib they 
have never done a day’s work of any kind in 
their lives.” 

“For all that,” answered Fred, “she is the 
prettiest of the party. To tall the truth, Harry, 
I can scarcely get her imago out of my mind. 
What a complexion she has.” 

^ “A complexion!” replied Harry, with mock 
surprise. “Do you call hers a complexion? My 
dear fellow, you must be demented, for she never 
used pearl-powder, much less painted, in her 
whole life; and that a lady can have a complexion, 
without using such things, iB contradictory to 
the fashionable orthodoxy of Roseville. Our 
two belles consider cosmetics as necessary to 
beauty as oxygen is to animated life. You, as 
coming from the metropolis, might be tolerated 
in the heresy of opposing pearl-powder; but if 
I, a mere native here, was to utter such an ab¬ 
surdity, I’d be set down as an ignorant Bavage 
at once.” 

Harry Bpoke in this bantering tone, because 
he knew that Fred was above the fashionable 
follies of the day, and despised, as much as he 
did himself, the use of cosmetics by the sex. 
Fred’s words, as he answered, realized all this. 

“I tell you what, Harry,” he said, “if there’s 
anything that lowers a young lady in my opinion, 
it is the habit of powdering and painting. It 
argues such an excessive deBire for admiration j 
that it disgusts me at once. T hink of & wife, j 
coming down as yellow os a Malay to breakfast, j 
when, at the ball the night before, she looked, ] 
with her pearl-powder, as fair os an angel! Such 
things take all the romance out of love. The 
woman, who will resort to cosmetics, must be, j 


more or less, of a hypocrite: for surely, if Bhe 
will deceive in this matter, she will in things of 
greater importance. Nothing repels men of sense 
sooner than the practice, among our fashionable 
belles, of substituting artificial, for natural, 
charms. I believe, conscientiously, it has more 
to do with the bachelorship of educated men, in 
our great cities, than the ladies suspect. One 
can’t find anything real, any more, in town; 
everythingi8 false and hollow; and yet, when ope 
comes out into the country) it don’t seem much 
better. Miss Comstock ib positively tho only 
natural young lady I’ve seen.” 

“Fanny’s only cosmetics are exercise, fresh 
air, and pure water,” answered Harry. “She's 
as talented, too, as she is bright-complexioned, 
and as amiable as she is talented. Rut it won’t 
do for me to talk of her, or I shall fall in love 
myself; and as I’m as poor as a church mouse 
that won’t do:—my profession must be my mis¬ 
tress for many a long year yet” 

“In simple truth, Harry,” replied Fred, “I 
shall not quarrel with your poverty, for I don’t 
want such a rival as you would make. Miss 
Comstock wouldn’t look at a stranger like me, if 
an old friend such as you was to enter the list.” 

Harry looked at Fred slyly as he answered, 
“Don’t believe it, my dear fellow. If I can trust 
my eyes, Fanny half lost her heart, yesterday, 
when you were expatiating so eloquently on the 
| social wrongs of the British operatives, such as 
| you had witnessed for yourself: and, without 
flattery, Fred, you described the poor colliers, in 
| their underground dens, in termB almost to bring 
tears. By-the-bye, too, Fanny is the only one 
of the party, who was ignorant how rich you 
are. You must know that she is as proud as she 
is poor, and will hardly speak to a young fellow 
with a fortune, lest he, or others, might think 
she was after his wealth. So I told her, jocu¬ 
larly, not to confound you with your rich couBin, 
the millionaire Montagne: and it had the effect 
I intended; for she evidently thought you were 
a poor drudge of a lawyer like myself.” 

Fred slightly frowned. He did not like deceit 
of any kind, and had no faith in the doetrine, 
“that the end justifies Hie means.” 

Here the conversation ceased. Bat its re¬ 
sults did not. What Harry had said in favor of 
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Fanny heightened the admiration, which Fred 
had already conoeived for the artless girl; and 
this liking, before our hero had been a month 
in Roseville, grew into a profound love. The 
established belles of the place made inoessant 
attempts to estrange him from Fanny’s side. 
Now they Bpoke slightingly of her, because she 
taught school; now they ridiculed her plainness 
of dress; and now they fabricated falsehoods 
that would have tended to her disadvantage, if 
the tales had not carried their own refutation 
on their face. 

Bat this envy and malioo was in vain. Tho 
gossip of her jealous and unprinoipled rivals cost 
Fanny, indeed, many a secret tear; but tho faith 
of her lover in her was not shaken: and the arts 
of her enemies only recoiled on themselves. 

Harry’s prophecy proved correot, though Fred, 
with the diffidenoo of real merit, doubted to tho 
last. But nature had constituted Fanny and our 
hero for eaoh other. She loved Fred from the 
first. In his nobility of soul her own inner con¬ 
sciousness found its counterpart; and when, at 
last, tremulous with agitation, he asked her 


hand, she answered without coquetry or affec¬ 
tation. 

What a commotion the village was in, when it 
was reported that Fanny, after all, had carried 
off the prize. Never was the old church so 
crowded as on the day of the wedding, which 
took place, at Fred’s urgent request, as soon as 
Fanny’s term at tho school wos over. Harry 
accompanied the happy couple to Niagara, as 
groomsman, the bride’s-maid being Fred’s sister, 
to whom, we may add here, he was married a 
couple of years later, and who brought him a 
handsome fortune. 

On Harry’s returp, he was beset, on every 
aide, for a description of the splendid mansion, 
with its furniture and pictures, to which Fred 
had oarried his bride. Ho was nothing loath to 
expatiate on it, for it gave him an opportunity 
to enjoy the mortification of Miss Irwin, and the 
other belles of the place. 

“It was all owing to Mrs. Montague keeping 
to her natural charms,” he said, maliciously. 
“If you want to oatch a man of sense, girls, you 
must uso Fanny's cosmetic.” 
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THE CARELESS MOTHER. 


BY JAKE WEAVER. 


“I wonder if Mrs. Sanders knows how that 
servant treats her child?” Baid Mrs. Curran, as 
she sat at her parlor window one day, directing, 
as she spoke, the attention of her sister to a 
nursery maid, who was occupying a window 
opposite. The sash was wide up, and though 
the bleak March wind blew directly in, the maid 
held a young infant in her arms. “I am some¬ 
times tempted to tell Mrs. Sanders of the girl’s 
carelessness, for the idle thing aits there, with 
that poor child, every time the mother goes out. 
But we don’t visit, and Mrs. Sanders might think 
I was interfering.” 

In great cities, as many readers doubtless are 
aware, ladies often live opposite to each other, 
for years, without being acquainted. 

“I wouldn’t have anything to do with it,” 
replied Mrs. Curran’s sister, who was a good 
type of the selfish, prudent lady, “it’s Mrs. San¬ 
ders’ business to seo that sho has a good ser¬ 
vant; and besides sho might think you were 
unjust to the girl:—I never knew any good to 
come of playing the good Samaritan in matters 
of this kind.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” answered Mrs. Cur¬ 
ran, only half convinced, “but it makes my 
heart ache to seo the poor little thing. ’ It’s 
never clothed sufficiently warm, and, when the 
window is up, it looks blue with cold.” 

“It's a first child,” replied the sister, senten- 
tiously, going on with her crochetting, “when 
Mrs. Sanders has half a dozen, she’ll know 
better.” 

“A great, strong Irish girl,” indignantly cried 
Mrs. Curran, “to sit there unconcernedly, as if 
the dear, poor babe could resist cold as well as 
herself.” 

“Softly, softly, Mrs. Impetuous,” said the 
humored sister, “Mrs. Sanders can’t be so blind 
as not to know the real state of the case; and, 
in that event, sho would consider your interfer¬ 
ence as an imputation on her as a mother.” 

Much more was Baid, but Mrs. Curran’s bene¬ 
volent purpose was over-ruled, principally, it 
must be confessed, on the plea last advanced. 

Injustice, however, was done, by that plea, 
to Mrs. Sanders. She was young and inexpe¬ 
rienced; had robust health herself; believed her 
nursery maid to he prudent, because the girl 

v«tr YY XT 0.4 


had come well recommended; and had remained 
ignorant of the exposure of her infant, because, 
though a dozen neighbors had seen the servant’s 
criminal folly, no one cared to assume the re¬ 
sponsibility of interfering. 

No mother could have loved her child better 
than Mrs. Sanders. To the extent of her know¬ 
ledge, sho did all she could to rear it health¬ 
fully ; and if the babe was sick for even half a 
day, would not let it go out of her arms. But, 
when the child seemed well, she was accustomed, 
for an hour or two daily, to walk out for exercise 
and fresh air: a commendable habit, and one 
indirectly beneficial to tbe infant, but which, as 
we have seen, led to the exposure of the babe to 
the chillesfc winds of March. 

The fault was, therefore, not in a want of 
love, nor in leaving tho infant to seek necessary 
exercise for herself, but in believing too im¬ 
plicitly in the recommendations her servant had 
received as a prudent nurse. 

A day or two subsequent to tho conversation 
we have recorded, a physician’s carriage stopped 
at the door of Mrs. Sanders. There was neither 
servant, nor infant at the window that afternoon, 
nor had tho mother been seen to go out. 

“I’m afraid Mrs. Sanders’ baby is sick,” Baid 
Mrs. Curran. “Its the time it’s at the window 
with its nurse.” 

“Likely enough,” retorted her sister. “Such 
exposure would make most of us sick.” 

“How I wish I knew the mother,” answered 
the kind-hearted Mrs. Curran. “Poor thing! I 
remember how I suffered, when my first child 
was ill, and she’s just as inexperienced, I’ve no 
doubt, as I was then.” 

The next day, when Mrs. Curran went to her 
chamber window, after dressing, she saw the 
opposite house closed, and a bit of orape, tied 
with ribbon, hung to tho door-belL The child, 
as she learned on inquiry, had died in the night, 
from an attack of croup. 

“Oh! if I had only warned the poor mother 
in time,” sho said, bitterly. 

The almost heart-broken mother heard the 
truth respecting her servant, when it was too 
late. 

“Oh! if I had been more careful,” she cried, 
in anguish, “and seen for myself that the nurse 
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was trustworthy. But now, no cars can give mo alas! had cause. But the remora© of neither 
baby again. No, never, never I” could bring back the dead. Reader, are you a 

Thua both reproached themselves, and both careless mother, or an over prudent neighbor? 
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CHAPTER Y, 

In ft deep, loathsome dungeon in the north of 
Spain eat, or rather lay, a mother by tho side 
of her dying child. But at this time she thought 
not of the dungeon. It was a place of light, 
almost of joy to her; for she had that day been 
restored to her beloved child. 

Many months had elapsed Bince she had looked 
upon the face of the loved one. But now she 
could minister to her wants; and she felt happy. 
For this Bhe had prayed, until her prayers were 
answered; though, whether in mercy to her, or 
that the lingering death of her child might be a 
yet greater punishment, I will not here attempt to 
say. She had learned by sad experience the 
truth of inspiration, “the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruelty.” But her prayers had been 
registered above, and her heavenly Father, though 
he lingered long, had not forgotten her—no, not 
one cry from her agonized heart; He had already 
begun to work for her deliverance, He had created 
an intense interest for her in the heart of one of 
the “Sisters of Charity,” who had resolved to 
effect her escape, or die in the attempt. She 
well knew that death by dreadful tortures would 
be her fate, if she should be discovered in com¬ 
forting and releasing a detested heretic. But 
the grace of God had touched her heart; her 
eyes had been opened to the wickedness of the 
11 man of sin,” by tho patience and submission 
exhibited in the life and conversation of the 
prisoners placed under her care. 

Emily Ellingwood, for it was no other than 
she, had confided to her sympathizing friend all 
the prominent events of her life. It was fortunate 
for Emily that she could speak Spanish fluently, 
else she might not have been able to reach the 
heart of one, who, from entertaining the strongest 
prejudices against her, had been converted into 
ft true Christian friend. 

But three times during the long, long period 
of her imprisonment had Emily seen the face of 
any other human being; and that was the face 
of & monk, who came to see if she was prepared 
to renounce her errors and to embrace the Romish 
faith. 


When she with her daughter narrowly escaped 
the fate of Mr. Lenox, who was shot through the 
heart, they were bound and carried to a vessel 
belonging to tho government, a vessel prepared 
to receive prisoners and to convey them to Spain. 
Here the afflicted woman soon found her captors 
were entirely indifferent to her supposed offence 
at conniving at tho plot of tho insurgents; but 
their indifference was soon converted into deadly 
hate, ns they ascertained that she was a heretic. 
They treated her with every indignity, and upon 
her arrival in Spain delivered her at once to the 
“fathers of tho inquisition.” Hero she had 
remained separated from her daughter, whom 
the priest hoped to win over to the true church. 

Alice wag treated with far less severity than 
her mother, but would infinitely have preferred 
sharing all her mother’s hardships, could she 
have enjoyed her society. She was now near 
her end and had been removed to her mother’s 
dungeon, upon the representation of Bister Isa 
to the “holy fathers,” that she thought the pre¬ 
sence and death of Alice would serve to convert 
: her mother to the true faith. By this the meant 
faith in Christ alone; hut they not dreaming it 
to be possible that she had imbibed heretical 
sentiments, had understood her to mean the true 
Catholic Church. 

I cannot—I will not attempt to describe the 
feelings of Emily, as suddenly starting from sleep 
she gazed by the dim taper into tho face of her 
daughter to ascertain if she still lived. Alas! 
the vital spark had fled. The marble brow upon 
which the hand of the mother was quickly placed, 
told too truly the tale of death. Alice was safe 
from her captivity and rejoicing before the throne 
of God. 

Exhausted with many days and nights of 
watching, with the want of nourishing food, 
Emily had fallen into a heavy sleep, during which 
the angel of death, whom no bolts or bars can 
keep out, had entered the low dungeon and borne 
the ransomed soul away to its home in the sky. 
Emily wept not; she hoped soon to follow her; 
ehe rejoiced; yes, she rejoiced with joy unspeak¬ 
able, that her beloved child had not accepted her 
deliverance by renouncing her Saviour. Now 
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she was with Him find would be with Him for¬ 
ever, But it was a joy of which the world in 
which she lived knew not. They could feel 
nothing of the peace which filled her soul, as she 
seemed sitting at the gate of heaven. 

A pallet of straw, a jug, and an iron vessel 
were the only furniture of the low cell; but to 
her it seemed like a Paradise, because 8he felt it 
to be full of the presence of her God. Now she 
had received an answer to her prayers. The gra¬ 
cious Saviour had fulfilled his promise, “those 
that thou gavest me I have kept,” and had taken j 
the redeemed one to himself, that she might for¬ 
ever behold his glory. 1 

■When Isa conveyed the intelligence of the 
death of Alice, the fathers exhorted her to bo 
faithful to the soul of tho remaining captive, for 
her turn would soon come. j 

In tho most solemn manner she assured thorn 
she would be faithful to her even unto death; 
when commending her zeal they waved her 
away; but sister Isa still lingered. She told 
them that the dampness of the dungeon in which 
tho English woman wn3 confined affected her 
own health; and that she feared on that account 
she had not been faithful as she ought. She 
requested as a favor to herself, that the prisoner 
might be romovod to tho cell formerly occupied 
by her daughter. 

Hastily granting her request, they gave her 
liberty to do with tho heretic as she would, only 
not to troublo them with her, as they had more 
important business than the conversion of one 
poor outcast. 

This, sister Isa knew to be tho most hopeful 
feature of the case. Tho formation of a now 
society, similar to the sooiety of Jesus, occupied 
all their thoughts and rendered them far less 
vigilant and vindictive than they would otherwise 
have been. Within her recollection their had 
never been a time more fortunate for her plans 
than the present. Sho now turned the cunning, 
which she had been taught was right in promot¬ 
ing the good enuse, to great account. Ono im¬ 
portant step had been taken, Emily had been 
removed by tho consent of the fathers from a 
dungeon out of which it would have been im¬ 
possible for her to escape. Sister Isa bent all 
her energies to tho devise of a plan for her 
deliverance. 

This was no easy task. Surrounded every 
where by tho Bpies of the Inquisitors, sho hardly 
dared to think aloud, for fear the fact of her 
having in heart renounced Romanism should 
be even suspected. Her only hope under God 
grew out of tho facta that tho minds of tho holy 
fathers and bishops were turned in another direc¬ 


tion, and that they had great confidence in her 
zeal for the church. Many hours did she spend 
with Emily in prayer to God for their success. 
Mrs. Ellingwood lived a new life. Hope had 
once more entered her soul; hope of being re¬ 
leased from tho slimy walls of the dungeon; of 
breathing again the pure air; of seeing the’ 
glorious light of day; but more, far more than 
all else, of returning to the beloved ones whom 
she had not expected to behold until the morn¬ 
ing of the resurrection. Sho know not that her 
mother had gone to her everlasting home. In 
her long years of thought, thought, nothing but 
thought, when memory called back every Beene 
through which she had passed, it was strange 
that imagination had not pictured to her changes 
whioh might have taken place in the homo circle. 
No, not once had she even dreamed that another 
beloved one might bo occupying her seat by the 
home fireside, her place in the heart of her hus¬ 
band. 

At length, sister Isa announced that her 
arrangements were completed. She had nearly 
given up all hopo of success; every plan had 
been frustrated, when suddenly a new thought 
occurred to her. A sacred relict was to be ex¬ 
posed for worship in a town near the court of 
Spain. She went immediately and asked leave 
for herself and sister Agnes to ho present on the 
great occasion. 

Consent was easily obtained upon her pro¬ 
mising to procure Borne one to whom she could 
safely confide her charge. Success seemed almost 
certain. Sister Agnes was sick, and knew not of 
tho use made of her name. Sho was a bigoted 
Catholic, and would have died rather thau have 
afforded any aid in suoh a cause. 

Sister Isa had obtained tho use of hor cloak 
and hood, which was the dress usually worn by 
tho SiBtcrs of Charity. This sho had conveyed 
to tho cell where Emily was confined. She had 
also provided wine, food, and money to take with 
them. It was their intention to leave in the 
morning, and proceed at once to tho residence of 
tho English consul, and put themselves under his 
protection and aid. 

This, Isa thought, would take them two days; 
and unless Agnes should recover more rapidly 
than Bhe expected, and thus fall in with those 
who would suppose her absent, she thought 
nothing would be suapeoted. Very early on tho 
following morning, the good sister hastened to 
the cell of the prisoner. She made a powerful 
effort to control her emotion for fear sho might 
betray herself. She was about to leave tho wily 
homo she had ever known; and to leave it forever. 
She had determined to follow Emily to England. 
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With a pale face, but a firm heart, for she had! 
well counted the cost, she bid the poor prisoner 
array herself quickly; then giving her a portion 
of cordial they went out of the cell, sister Isa 
looking the door as usual and putting the key in 
her pocket. 

With stealthy footsteps they passed through one 
dark passage and then another, firmly grasping 
each other by the hand, and trying to still the 
beating of their own hearts lest they should be 
heard by others; when suddenly a firm step was 
heard approaching. 

Sister Isa, who knew every stone in the build¬ 
ing, quickly pushed Emily behind a large pillar, 
and retreating as far as possible into the shade, 
hoped to escape observation. How great then 
was her joy when the Bteps passed on; and they 
were not discovered. 

With her heart throbbing with gratitude to God, 
the good sister was about to leave her hiding- 
place and raise the trap-door, when sho perceived 
that Emily had fainted. 

For a moment she gave up all for lost, hut 
Opplying the cordial once more to Emily’s lips, 
ond chafing her hands, she soon had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing her revive. Ten minutes more 
and they were outside the walls, where the libe¬ 
rated captive would fain have fallen on her knees ; 
and given thanks to God; but her kind friend bur- i 
ried her on. She had not proceeded many rods, 
however, when a new difficulty arose. Emily, 
cramped and enfeebled by her long confinement, 
could walk no further, and sank to the ground. 
But this time they were not long left in doubt. 

A market man rode by, and looking wishfully at 
them, recognized, as he thought, the sisters Agnes 
and Ibo. 

“Abroad early this morning,” ho said, plea¬ 
santly, aa he rode slowly oil 
In as careless a manner as she could assume, 
Isa asked where he was going, and found to her 
great joy that ho would take them nearly half 
the distance they were expecting to go that day. 

“Sister Agnes was too sick to come at all,” 
said she, in reply to his inquiring look at her; 
“but we had obtained permission to go to Mad¬ 
rid, and we thought it would be a blessing to us 
all our days if we did but touch the holy coat. 

I will fix a place in the back of the wagon,” con¬ 
tinued sister Isa, “and see if she will not sleep.” 

Having arranged Emily as comfortable as pos¬ 
sible, Bho devoted herself to her companion, and 
so interested him in the account of the sacred 
relic that he expressed an earnest wish to see it ; 
and at length induced by a liberal present of 
money, ho agreed to carry, them the entire dis- 


Thus far had Providence directed their course, 
and their hearts leaped for joy. Toward the 
close of the second day of their journey they bid 
adieu to their travelling companion, and leaving 
him to visit the sacred coat, they went at once to 
a small inn, where Isa could obtain a pass to the 
English consul. This she was aware was a dan¬ 
gerous step, for she feared it would excite sus¬ 
picion; but pretending to be upon an errand of 
mercy to one of his servants, she soon received 
the requisite information and document. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Who can describe the joy which thrilled the 
heart of Emily, when she once more set her foot 
upon her native soil? She with her companion 
liavo long since laid aside the habiliments of a 
nun, and assumed tho English dress provided 
them by the consul’s lady. Not one moment 
would the returning wife allow herself for repose, 
but travelled day and night until she reached her 
native village. But she could not stop there, she 
still hurried on. 

“Oh! Emily, my heart aches for thee, me- 
thinks, thou wilt regret thou ever left thy dun¬ 
geon to find tby place so soon supplied.” 

It was twilight when they reached Cheswell; 
and Emily rather flew than ran to Rosedale, her 
cottage home, when a sudden impulse led her to 
turn aside into a narrow lane leading her to the 
back part of the house, to her own little room 
where she had passed so many happy days. 

A bright light was in the apartment; but the 
curtains were not yet drawn. She approached 
quickly. One window opened upon tho balcony 
which led by steps into the garden. Emily hastily 
ascended the steps, when—oh! could it be so! 
Was it not a fearful dream? She saw her hus¬ 
band— her own Charles tossing an infant in his 
arms, who was crowing with delight. Ho then 
put the chirping boy into the hands of a lady who 
received him with maternal fondness, and upon 
whose forehead he, yes, her husband, imprinted 
a tender kiss. 

The horrified woman stood transfixed to the 
spot. Not for worlds could she have moved 1 
She saw Mary, who had grown to resemble her 
lost Alice; she saw Susan come in and take the 
baby from the mother, but she noticed no one 
but her husband. Thoughts and feelings were 
crowding upon her, which sho even then won¬ 
dered had not before filled her mind. 

Her companion had by this time come up, and 
understood all at a glance. 

In the meantime, Mr. ElUngwood, who on this 
evening was uncommonly cheerful, sat down and 


tanoe. 
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took Mary on his knee, while the lady opposite 
looked the very pioture of contentment. Still it 
was not quite three years since Emily left her 
happy home. 

Could she have forgotten so soon? No I no! 
She was so sure of the steadfastness and growth 
of her own affection, that it had not once ooour- 
rod to her it could he otherwise with him. 

At this moment, Mr. Ellingwood, turning 
around, noticed that the curtain remained un¬ 
drawn, and walking slowly across the room shut 
them from sight. 

It noedcd then but one motion of her finger 
for Emily to open the window, and throw herself 
into the arms of her husband. Should she do 
itt What woman’s heart answers “yes?” 

She would at that moment far sooner have 
returned to the dungeon, from which Bhe had 
escaped, than to have had him know that she 
had witnessed such a scene. 

Sister Isa was too conversant with Emily’s 
feelings and hopes, not to understand well how 
tho iron hand of griof had taken hold of her soul. 
When the curtain fell she put her arm around 
her friend, and for one moment pressed her 
tightly to her bosom, then half carrying her 
down tho Bteps led her away. 

Oh! how different was this from the over¬ 
whelming joy with which her poor Emily had 
fondly expected her return would be greeted! 
She spoke not; her lips were firmly compressed; 
her eyes glared wildly, as sister Isa saw by every 
light thoy passed. 

What should she do? Something must be done 
quickly. She knew but few words of English; 
but she made herself understood sufficiently to 
ascertain that a tavern was near, and whither 
she led her almost unconscious ohargo. Yes, 
reason was fast leaving her throne, and by the 
time they arrived at their destination Emily had 
Bunk into a kind of apathy. 

Sister Isa was indeed in a deplorable condi¬ 
tion. In her confusion and distress Bhe could 
not make horeolf understood, she could merely 
point to her sick friend and make signs for a bed. 
Tho kind-hearted landlady hastened to prepare 
a room, and herself assisted the afflicted woman 
into bed. 

No Booner had the hostess departed from the 
room than all hope left poor Isa’s heart; and 
throwing horsclf on her knees by-the side of the 
bed, wept bitterly. 

For somo time she gave way to her grief; then 
fiho suddenly started at the recollection that 
Emily had not stirred, or given signs of life. 
Isa held tho Candle bofore her face to see if she 
breathed, but the flame wavered not, and with 


a horrible fear lest life was extinct, she ran 
hastily for assistance. 

A physician was immediately called, who found 
his patient in a deep swoon. It was the good 
Dr. Crosby; but he would as Boon have thought 
of seeing his own wife, who had been dead 
twenty years, raise from her grave, as of re¬ 
cognizing his esteemed, departed friend, Mrs. 
Ellingwood, in the poor, unconscious creature 
before him. He questioned Isa as to the cause 
of her friend’s sickness, but could make nothing 
of her answers. 

Indeed the good sister knew not what to say. 
Had she understood that the man standing 
before her was one of Emily’s earliest friends, 
she would have made a great effort to make 
herself known. 

After prescribing some powerful remedies, and 
waiting until she began to revive he left, pro¬ 
mising to call again in two or three hours. He 
was on his way to see a patient who lived several 
miles distant, but would look in as he returnod. 

Sister Ibu followed implicitly the directions of 
the physician. She had always been accustomed 
to the care of tho sick; and vigorously chafing 
the limbs of the patient, she sat down to watoh 
the operation of the medicine. But when fifteen, 
twenty minutes, then an hour passed and Emily 
grew no better, she came to a sudden determi¬ 
nation that when tho doctor returned, she would 
by some means communicate to him her desire 
to see .Mr. Ellingwood. When she had decided 
upon this, she began to be very impatient for the 
doctor to arrive, and feared lest life might be 
gone ere that time. 

The landlady, who continued in the room, was 
puzzled to understand tho condition or conduct 
of her guests. She could not make out what re¬ 
lation existed between them. Poor Isa now wept 
and wrung her hands, then violently embraced 
her inanimate friend, kissing her ropeatedly. 

Thus the hours wore away, Emily was still 
able to swallow the cordial with which her lips 
were wet; and this was the only indication to 
them that life remained when Dr. Crosby re¬ 
turned. On entering the room, he was not a 
little startled when sister Isa sprang up, seized 
both his hands, and said, “Seignor Ellingwood,” 
then pointing to the bed, said in Spanish, “she 
see him.” As he shook his head in token that 
ho could not understand her, she repeated it in 
French, and was oveijoyed to find that he under¬ 
stood her wish to see Mr. Ellingwood. 

The kind man, who supposed she wished 
merely for a clergyman, and who really thought 
the patient would not survive until morning, 
proposed to go for him at once, 
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The silence of midnight reigned at the par¬ 
sonage. Mr. and Mrs. Ellin gw ood were startled 
from their slumber by a loud ringing of the door 
bell. He hastily threw up the window and in¬ 
quiring who was there, recognized the familiar 
voice of Dr. Crosby, desiring him to dress quickly 
and to come below, as a dying person wished to 
see him. 

Hurrying on hia clothes, he went out of the 
room, saying, “Go to sleep, Luoy, I Bhall not 
probably be gone long.” 

“Oh! Lucy, how little dost thou realize that 
never—no, never shalt thou share his couch 
again!—never see him more!” 

During their hasty walk, Dr. CroBby related to 
his companion all that he knew of hiB patient; 
but that was very little; he only knew that she 
waB dying and wished to see a minister. The 
Reotor followed the physician directly to the 
ohamber, where he was impatiently expected. 

During the short absence of the doctor Emily 
had suddenly revived, which the landlady thought 
a precursor of death. Sister Isa sat on the bed 
supporting her charge in her arms when they 
entered. For one moment the poor wife gazed 
fixedly upon her husband; then with a convul¬ 
sive start she gave one fearful shriek, while her 
arms were outstretched toward him, and fell back 
insensible. 

Mr. Ellingwood sprang forward, and with one 
bound reached the bed; where snatching a candle 
from the table, he held it so that the light could 
shine upon her face, when with a joyful, yet ter-! 
rible cry, “ Oh! my Qod! — ok! my Emily!” sank ! 
upon his knees overpowered by his emotion! 

The doctor thought him insane, and approach¬ 
ing the bed looked earnestly in the face of the 
poor sufferer; but for a long time could trace no 
resemblance to his beloved friend. With great 
anxiety he felt her pulse and administered resto¬ 
ratives, but with indifferent sueeess. 8he would 
sometimes revive a little, then with a sob ub from 
a breaking heart, would again sink away. 

Her husband hold her hand in his while he 
continued on his knees by her side, and seemed 
almost overwhelmed with joy. Ho feared to wake 
and find it a delusive dream. Could it be that 
his own Emily, whom for years he had supposed 
to be an inhabitant of another world, were indeed 
restored to him? He did not think she would 
die. Oh! no, she must live! God would not havo 
restored her to take her so soon away. From 
his inmost bouI the prayer was constantly rising, 
“Blessed Lord, spare her life!—oh! spare her 
yet a little longer!” 

Through the next day Emily remained about 
the same, but toward evening sank into a deep 


sleep, from which it was impossible to rouse her. 
Mr. Ellingwood had not for one instant left her 
side. As he conversed readily in Spanish, he 
soon drew from sister Isa the events of the last 
threo years; but when she informed him of their 
arrival at Cheswell, of their visit to the oottage 
of Rosedalo, of the discovery which had proved 
so fatal to her poor Emily, he started to his feet. 
He for the first time realized the horror of his 
situation as the husband of two living wives. 
He thought not of himself—not of Lucy—but of 
the agony such a discovery must have given 
Emily. He wept aloud; and the sympathizing 
woman wept with him. She realized even more 
fully than he did the trials before him, for she 
felt that if the poor inanimate form before her 
was restored to life, she would be lost to him 
forever. 

Dr. Crosby considered this the crisis of her 
j disease. If she awoke refreshed there might be 
; room for hope of her recovery; but if not, she 
; would probably have a short Beason of conscious- 
i ness and sink rapidly in death. Isa pointed to 
; her hair, which from being on their arrival 
! slightly sprinkled with grey, was now white as 
j snow. Her afflicted husband sat by hor side 
weeping and praying, while the good sister kept 
a sponge wet with brandy at her lips. All was 
silent as death, save the ticking of the watch in 
the doctor’s hand. Every few minutes he held 
a mirror^to her lips to see if she breathed. He 
evidently thought her dying. At length he 
pressed a spoonful of wine between her teeth, 
and finding she could swallow gave her a power¬ 
ful stimulant, which soon produced a perceptible 
increase of pulse. From this time she slowly, 
very slowly recovered, until the doctor joyfully 
pronounced her out of danger. 

The invalid thought herself still in the dun¬ 
geon. She recognized no one but her dear, kind 
Isa and Mary, whom she thought wqb Alice. She 
lived ovor again her life in the cell, and her 
faithful nurse in following the doctor’s directions 
humored all her fancies. 

It is time now to turn to Rosedale. The news 
that Mrs. Ellingwood was alive, had returned, 
and was now lying at the point of death, spread 
rapidly through the town, and could not long be 
kept from the inmates of the cottage. Susan 
was so overcome with joy that she could not 
speak, and began to. cry heartily. Mary knew 
not what to think. She was glad, very glfid, but 
her pleasure was not unmixed with pain. She 
was dovotedly attached to her baby brother, and 
was well aware that if her own mother returned, 
her step-mother and dear, sweet Charley mast 
leave. 
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.. “But Lucy, poor, timid Lucy, what will be¬ 
come of thee? How hard it would be for thy 
husband to send theo away!” 

Lucy Mansfield would not wait to be sent 
away. No sooner was she convinced that the 
person supposed to be dying was Mrs. Emily 
Ellingwood than all her timidity vanished. She 
was ohangod at once. She sat down and wrote 
a letter of several sheets, which in a husky voice 
she requested Susan to give to Mr. Ellingwood; 
then with womanly fortitude, taking a small 
bundle containing a change of clothes for herself 
and child, she left her sweet home forever. She 
dared not give herself a moment for thought, but 
did at once what every true woman would do. 
Mary ran weeping after her. The bereaved 
woman turned, laid the baby on the grass, and 
held the child of her adoption in a long, close 
embrace, then turning away, said in a voice so 
full of sorrow that Mary never forgot it, “You 
will never see me more.” 

The poor girl returned to the house weeping 
bitterly, where she was Boon joined by Susan, 
who now realized the dreadful situation of her 
late mistress, but respected her more than ever 
for her decision and self-denial. 

As soon as Dr. Crosby considered it safe, Emily 
was removed to the parsonage, where, with Isa 
and Mary, she occupied her own room fitted up 
for her convenience ns an invalid. Susan related 
tho circumstances of Lucy’s departure to Mr. 
Ellingwood, who at this time had only heard tho 
fact that she was gone. Ho was much affected, 
and sighing heavily, ho said, “I fear I did wrong 
in marrying her, entertaining, as I did, only a 
brotherly affection.” 

“She only said,” replied Susan, “that she 
thought you would nover take her child from 
her.” 

Lucy’s letter to Mr. Ellingwood was destined 
to undeceive him in regard to the nature of her 
affection; for there she poured out all the love 
which sho had heretofore so carefully concealed 
from him. In concluding her letter, Bhe said, 
“You will see me no more; farowell, forever 
faro well!” 

In tho meantimo his domestic trials continued. 
Emily remained in utter unconsciousness of her 
present situation. He longed to bo able to tell 
her of the ardont love he boro her; to explain 
and beg pardon for his seeming forgetfulnoss. 
He considered it very doubtful, whether with her 
sensitive heart she would consent to remain his 
wife; yet he was determined nevor to give her 
up. For a few days ho had noticed a change in 
her manner toward him, and became painfully 
conscious that ho was connected with something 


disagreeable in her thoughts. He at length 
asked sister Isa if she had noticed any such 
indication, who replied that she had and con¬ 
sidered it a very favorable symptom. 

Months passed away without any marked im¬ 
provement in the invalid, though her mental 
developments were various. At one time she 
would be rendered frantio by the sight of her 
huBband; then would sink into apathy which 
alarmed them still more. In the latter state her 
countenance was almost idiotic. 

Dr. Crosby visited her constantly and doubted 
whether it would not be best for her to he re¬ 
moved to an insane hospital. But Mr. Elling- 
wood would not listen to it for a moment. He 
would have the best advice in England. He 
would spend every cent he had in tho^world. 
The parsonage might bo converted into a hos¬ 
pital, but she should never leave him; on that 
point he was decided. 

The doctor was alarmed to see him so much 
agitated, and determined to press tho matter no 
farther. A consultation of eminent physicians 
was therefore called, who agreed perfectly with 
Dr. Crosby in his treatment of the case, advising 
strongly that all excitement should be avoided, 
as it was commonly succeeded by apathy and 
stupor, whioh was far the most alarming symptom 
of her complaint. 

Mary often retired to weep in secret at these 
sufferings of her mother! and alBO to mourn over 
tho loss of her dear teacher, as she again called 
Miss Mansfield. She longed to throw her arms 
about the neck of this absent friend and tell her 
sho loved her still; and that dear baby brother, 
tho sweet little curly-headed Charley—ohl what 
would she not give to Bee him once more. 

Poor Susan, whoso former attachment to her 
dear mistress had revived, was now wholly ab¬ 
sorbed in her interest for her. One day, when 
about her household duties, she was singing a 
hymn; when suddenly it occurred to her that 
that was Mrs. Ellingwood’s favorite air, to whom 
she had often sung it in years long, long passed. 
Impelled by her strong feelings, she suddenly 
left her work, hastened to the nursery, unloosed 
tho long, white hair, which was closely confined 
under a cap, and as had formerly been her wont 
when thus employed, began to sing. 

For one moment Emily caught her breath, then 
turning quickly, exclaimed, “Why Susan,” in 
her own rational voice. No one present dared 
to speak; but Susan, with wonderful presence of 
mind, Baid camly, though she feared her heart 
would burst it beat bo wildly, “Did I hurt you, 
ma’am? I’m in something of a hurry to get it 
done before Mr. Ellingwood comes in.” 
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Isa turned pale and shook her head at Susan, 
as if imploring her not to spoil all by going too 
far; yet the faithful woman took no notice, but 
continued, “Well, Mrs. Ellingwood, Fll put on 
the brown dress to-day,” and going to the ward¬ 
robe, took from it a dross which had formerly 
been a favorite one of Emily’s, and whioh had 
been unpacked from a trunk a few days previous, 
in order to be repaired for her. This the kind 
woman assisted her to put on, significantly wink¬ 
ing to Mary to go and prepare her father to come 
in. But presently fearing to trust him to enter, 
lest he should not understand what had happened, 
she said, “Mrs. Ellingwood, if you’ll just sit 
there a minute, I’ll come bqck and fix your collar 
on; now please don’t go to moving, you ain’t so 
strong as you used to be.” 

Emily leaned back in the easy-chair, and her 
face was so pale that sister Isa feared she would 
faint; yet there was a natural expression upon 
it she had not seen for many a day; and she 
dared not stir for for fear of jostling reason from 
its throne. How great then was her joy, when, 
turning to waTd where she Bat, Emily said, “Susan 
is a dear, faithful soul; but, Isa, how came we 
here!”—putting her hand to hor head to quiet 
its throbbings, as she suddenly perceived she 
was in her own room. 

At this moment Mr. Ellingwood entered, 
endeavoring to appear calm; but his pale, 
agitated face betrayed his struggling emotions. 
The instant that Emily heard his step she started 
from her chair, and running forward threw her¬ 
self into his arms, where she fainted from excess 
(rf joy. Her husband laid her tenderly upon a 
couch, but could no longer restrain his feelings. 
Hastily retiring to his study he poured forth his 
heart in gratitude to God for this undeserved, 
unexpected mercy; then quickly re turning, found 
to his unspeakable joy that when his beloved 
wife awoke, the light of reason beamed from her 
eye, and that she recognized all about her. 

From this time she rapidly recovered health 
and strength. The startling discovery she had 
made through tho long window opening upon the 
balcony seemed altogether obliterated from her 
memory; and as far as they could learn, she was 
altogether ignorant that another had ever filled 
her place. 

For a long, time the fear that she would sud¬ 
denly learn this, was a source of constant anxiety 
to her husband, lest hor reason might again bo 
dethroned; but after two years she was so per¬ 
fectly recovered, and her whole character seemed 
so softened and subdued by suffering, that he 
thought it best to tell her his whole history during 
her absence. 


The doctor, however, advised otherwise, and 
thought the longer he could keep it from her 
the better, and the less likely would she be to 
feel it her duty to leave him. With almost any 
other person it would be different; but with her 
excessive sensitiveness and high senso of honor 
tho result might be fatal to her happiness, if not 
to her life. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Five years had now passed since Emily’s return 
to Cheswell. Sister Isa, for so every one called 
her, was still a valued member of the family at 
Rosedale. Sho visited the Bick, comforted the 
afflicted, and was in the very best sense of the 
term a Sister of Charity, both in her own cha¬ 
racter and in tho feelings with which she inpired 
others. 

Mary was married and settled near the paternal 
dwelling. In tho course of her education her 
father had often called to mind the remark of 
her grandfather, that he had regretted when too 
late, that he had not educated his daughter’s 
judgment more, and her feeling or impulse less. 
He had never indulged her in giving way to 
sudden outbursts of emotion, either joyous or 
grievous; and ho now had tho satisfaction of see¬ 
ing her well settled in life, happy in her social 
relation, and beloved by all around her. 

Susan still continued faithful in all her duties, 
and rejoicing in the prosperity of her beloved 
friends; and though she never mentioned Mibs 
M ansfield, or tho child who had become so dear 
to her, sho often thought of them, and would 
willingly have walked a hundred miles to see 
them once more. 

Of Mr. Ellingwood’s feelings with regard to 
them no one could judge, as ho nevor spoke of 
them; but thero were those who believed that 
tho thought of Lucy and his child caused him no 
small anxiety. 

It was ascertained that he having learned that 
she had left his house, had requested Dr. Crosby 
to institute a strict search for her; that the doctor 
had done this, and had soon found that upon 
leaving Rosedale, Miss Mansfield had gone to tho 
residence of a dear friend in whom she knew she 
could confide; her father having died during her 
residence at the parsonage, and having given free 
vent to her feelings, she sought advice as to the 
course she should pursuo. 

“1 can never seo him again,” exclaimed the 
poor, sobbing woman, “for my own sako as well 
as for hers I must leave here immediately and 
forever. Ho never loved me but as a sister, but 
I have loved him too well, and now it is sin,” 
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B&id she, covering her face with her hands. “ Oh! 
God, help me in this hour of my distress.” Hei 
friend at length succeeded in soothing her, and 
a plan was subsequently arranged whereby Lucy 
went to India with a brother, who was at that 
timo visiting his native country. This was all 
that had been known of her; and this only to a 
vory few individuals. 

One morning when the post-boy entered, he 
gave Mr. Ellingwood a letter that had the India 
mark upon the wrapper; and on looking at it a 
moment he recognized the writing of Lucy. He 
tried to appear unmoved; but fearing to attract 
Emily’s attention to himself, he left the room. 
As he did not return immediately, his wife arose 
and followed him to the study. 

What then was her surprise upon opening the 
door to Bee him upon his knees; and while his 
voice quivered with emotions, he was concluding 
his prayers in these words, “My God, again I 
thank Thee for this intelligence which removes a 
mountain weight from my mindl” 

Then hearing a noise and perceiving Emily, he 
started to his feet and caught her in his arms, 
and in his joy embraced her tenderly. 

“What is this?” asked she, not at all under¬ 
standing what he could mean. 

“My dear Emily,” replied he, “I have had a 
secret for five years; and it has at times almost 
crushed me, because I could not Bhare it with 
you. Now I am determined since receiving this 
letter,” continued he, holding it up, “to livo so 
no longer. Are you prepared to hear something 
very strange? Here, my more than ever loved 
wife, sit on my knee and listen to many things ; 
which ocourrod while you were absent, and of | 
which you are entirely ignorant.” 

Emily, pale and trembling, did as he requested; 
when ho opened his whole heart to her, from the ! 
beginning of his acquaintance with Lucy; then 
taking the letter from the table ho read thus: 

“Dear and Respected Friend —No doubt you 
have often wondered what was the fate of Lucy 


Mansfield. As I think the information I can now 
give of myself would be gratifying to you, I 
gladly embrace the present opportunity to write 
you. I have been for two years married to an 
English gentleman residing here, by the name 
of Woodfield. I became acquainted with him 
soon after I arrived in India; and he proposed 
marriage at that time, supposing I was a widow. 
I told him my true oircumatances; and when he 
still pressed his suit, and wished to adopt dear 
Charley for his own and educate him for a clergy¬ 
man, which was the earnest desire of my heart. 
I freely told him the shock I had received was 
so great that nought but time could restore me. 
He expressed himself willing to wait, whioh he 
did for two years and a half. 

“Thesweet precious bud which was unfolding 
itself so gracefully, was transplanted to the 
heavenly Paradise just one month after my mar¬ 
riage. Enclosed I send you a lock of his hair, 
which fell in a curl over his blessed forehead. I 
havo rejoiced Bincorely in the recovery of your 
restored Emily, and thank God that in all your 
intercourse with me you were frank and honest 
as to the state of your own heart; otherwise I 
think the shock would have been fatal to me. 
But I felt that you only loved me as a sister; and 
this aided me in conquering my love for yon. 
Now I can say I am truly happy. 

“With grateful remembrance to dear Mary and 
faithful Susan, I remain your sincere friend, 
Lucy W. Wood field. ” 

“P. S. By this vessel I have sent some small 
tokens to the loved inmates of Rosedale, which 
they will gratify me by accepting from an old 
friend. L. W. W.” 

Not one word had Emily spoken until the letter 
was concluded. Then taking the sweet curl from 
her husband’s hand, her tears fell quick and fast 
upon it, and with the words “blessed boy,” she 
kissed her husband’s forehead and left the room. 
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ADA LESTER’S SEASON IN NEW YORK. 

BT CABBY STANLEY. 


PART IY. 

New York, May 12th. 

I reel, Maggie, as though I should die if I 
staid here. Nothing but home can restore me. 

If you hear of any of our friends in C-- who 

will ho in New York soon, for a few days, tell 
them I shall be glad of an escort. I dare not 
write papa to come for me, for fear of alarming 
my mother and himself. 

My friends notico my increasing paleness. 
Uncle says I am so thoroughly a country girl, 
that ho fears the city air doeB not agree with 
me; the rest insist on it that it is because I take 
so little amusement; and Louise adds triumph¬ 
antly, that I con bbo now to what a lady would 
come, iu New York, if she sat moping at home, 
like a second Dorcas, as I do. 

Gertrude and George particularly are very 
kind. Yesterday at dinner the latter eaid he 
had taken seats nt the theatre, and that we must 
all go, hut especially myself, os a celebrated 
danseuec was to appear, whom I had never Been. 
I tried at first to excuse myself; for indeed, 
Maggie, I do not feel like going out; but George 
was imperative, and when Gertrude joined her 
entreaties, looking anxiously at me, I consented. 

Tho curtain had just risen as we took our 
seats. I determined to appear interested, in 
return for George's kindness, so I kept my eyes 
fixod on the stage, though my thoughts were far 
enough away. At tho end of the first piece, 
which was nothing but a one act comedy, I 
turned to Bpeak to Gertrude, when to my sur¬ 
prise I saw Horace Blanchard sitting between 
her and Louise. I Btarted, for he was the last 
person I oxpeoted to see: and I fear I colored 
also: I felt at least as if I did. Since the night 
of the music party I have seen but little of him. 
He comes ns rarely ns possible to my uncle’s, 
and I suspect would come less frequently, if it 
was not that he fears to awaken inquiry. Some¬ 
times I am in the drawing-room, and sometimes 
not; I never go down if I hear ho is there; hut 
I never leave it cither when he enters. Louise 
monopolizes the principal Bhare of his conversa¬ 
tion; laughs and talks with him; and really has, 
I begin to suspect, designs on his heart She 
will marry him, perhaps. Oh! how false and 


; hollow, Maggie, this life here is, and how one 
| loathes it 

! I cannot altogether understand Mr. Blauohurd, 
; however. Frequently, if I happen to look up, I 
: find his eyes fixed on me with a mournful, in- 
; quiring gaze. Sometimes,' when he is trifling 
| with Louise’s work, or carrying on a war of gay 
repartee with her, I think he is more hitter in his 
| wit than formerly. Last night when I turned to 
| Gertrude, he was watching me with that sad, 
scrutinizing look. In spite of evidence to the 
contrary, I almost, for the moment, doubted his 
; guilt. 

In a short time the hell rung and the curtain 
; rose. The ballet, you know, is in pantomime. 
; The story is this. A very young girl is picked 
up, in somo of the mountain passes of Spain, by 
a band of gipsies and adopted by them. As she 
grows older, the gipsey chief loves her with all 
the passion of his passionate race. She, in the 
meantime, has met with a young French count, 
in some of her wanderings, and they become 
enamored of each other. Then comes the gip- 
sey’s declaration of his passion, her scornful re¬ 
fusal of it, and his discovery that she loves the 
count. An enemy of the latter wishes to get him 
out of the way, so he appeals to the gipsey’e 
jealousy and avarice, and the chief promises to 
put the count to death. All this the girl dis¬ 
covers, whilst concealed in a room where the 
conspirators are. The count is to be inveigled 
there, have a narcotic put into his wine, and 
whilst asleep to he stabbed. But woman’s wit 
never fails. The count comes in, suspecting 
nothing. The girl manages to inform her lover 
of his dangor whilst the gipsey’s back is turned. 
By a manoeuvre of ber’s, which makes the gipsey 
start to his feet and look around, as quick aa 
lightning she changes tho wine cups, and the 
chief drinks off the potion prepared for the count. 

Well, Maggie, all this pantomime seemed to tell 
the stoiy more vividly than words could have 
done. 

When the heroine of the story came on the 
stage, it was with a bound as light as a fawn’s. 
I can imagine nothing human so graceful. Oh! 
if I could but describe her dancing. Now she 
swayed backward and forward with the lightness 
of a willow branch. Now Bhe rose and fell, rose 
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and fell silently and dreamily aa a fountain by 
moonlight. Now, all at once, she darted away, 
circled around and around, and came down again 
with a low, graceful swoop, like a white sea-bird 
settling upon the water. For a moment the 
audience was hushed in admiration; then a deep, 
long-drawn breath was heard over the whole 
house; and when this had passed the tempest of 
applause burst, shaking the theatre with onthh- 
siaatio “bravos,” and covering the stage with its 
showers of bouquets. 

This is in a dance before the governor of the 
province, and after it comes the love-making of 
the chief. The gipsey girl draws herself up in 
an attitude the most scornful I ever saw; and 
then, as if the proud woman suddenly dissolved 
into the wild girl, in the very abandon of mis¬ 
chief she lures the chief on, gliding up to him 
with airy steps, giving and withdrawing her 
hand, enticing him till he is again on his knec3 
before her; then with a sudden bound she is off 
again a few paces from him, standing on tip-toe, 
and one little foot twinkling in his face, her 
figure again drawn up in scorn, but her whole 
countenance running over with m\?chief. 

The scene where she is commanded to dance 
before the count, in order to lull his suspicions, 
after ho iB entrapped into the gipsey’s room, 
oomea next. The chief, by mistake, has taken 
the narcotio, but she is fearful that tho gipsey 
gang will return before he is fairly asleep, so 
that her lover, in spite of her efforts to save him, 
will be put to death. You can see the whole 
agony and expectation now in her countenance 
and figure as the gipsey becomes slightly drowsy. 
Her steps keep lightning time with her clattering 
castanets. She . sways backward and forward 
around the ohief, fanning him into a deeper 
slumber with the waving of her figure, as it 
were, watching the gradual stupor creeping over 
him, till he at last sleeps soundly, and then she 
gives way. Nature can do no more. Her step 
grows slower and slower, the castanets scarcely 
dash in her hands, she sinks back, and they fall 
clattering to the floor. 

But her last dance, in which she appears with 
her lover, in the brilliantly lighted saloon of her 
uriole, was still moro astonishing. I now realized, 
for the first time, what I had read of Taglioni, 
and often laughed at as extravagant; for music 
was never more harmonious than her movements; 
nor could poetry ever call up more beautiful 
visions than her speaking faoe. 

No warning was given of her coming. But 
suddely, in tho midst of a breathless hush, she 
appeared; her robe of illusion floating around 
her with its voluminous folds like a rose colored 


cloud. She crossed the upper end of the stage 
with a bound, lighting, like a bird, on the very 
tip of her little foot; but before one thought her 
fairly settled she was off again; and now came 
circling down the stage like a snow-flake softly 
whirling on the air. The orchestral accompani¬ 
ment sank into a whisper, as if fearing to break 
the spell of the / dancer. The audience gazed 
with suspended breath. Involuntarily I leaned 
forward. She had stopped in front of the foot¬ 
lights, and kneeling on one knee, her head 
thrown swan-like back, her arms swaying around 
her, she slowly subsided into rest It was liko 
the dying sound of a horn across evening waters. 

The hush was prolonged for a moment; and 
then, like a crash of thunder, came the applause. 
The gentlemen rose en matte. The ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs. Bouquets rained on tho 
stage. The house rocked from parquette to 
ceiling with tho clapping of hands, the Bhouta 
and the “encores.” For an instant there was a 
lull. All this time the dancer Btill knelt But 
now her head was bowed, and her arms crossed 
over her breast as if in meek deprecation of this 
homage. The sight roused the enthusiasm of 
tho spectators to a higher pitch than ever, and 
the applause burst forth again now absolutely 
deafening. Oh! it was the grandest sight in the 
world, Maggie. I fairly Bhed tears. 

When the excitement had subsided a little, I 
turned to Gertrude again, and once more caught 
Mr. Blanchard’s eyes fixed earnestly on me. I 
felt my color rise to my temples under his gaze. 
He seemed embarrassed at being detected, and 
began immediately to whisper with Louise. But, 
a minute afterward, when I thoughtlessly looked 
again, he was watching me anew. I shall never 
recall that look without thinking he is innocent 
And oh! Maggie, what if I have condemned him 
unjustly. Yours, Ada. 

New York, May 13th. 

Forgive my folly, dear Maggie, in writing as 
I did at the close of my last, for I allowed myself 
almost to question Mr. Blanchard’s guilt I weep 
for shame when I recall it. 

There is not a shadow of doubt now—not a 
shadow, Maggie. I have had this morning, with 
my own eyes, evidence of his crime. 

Lately I have been in the habit of rising very 
early, and taking a walk before breakfast. Some¬ 
times it has been but a abort one, and I have 
returned before the family was up; then again 
breakfast has been nearly finished before I 
reached home. This morning I strolled on un¬ 
consciously till I reached Union Park. I opened 
the great iron gates and went in. I tuppote 
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everything looked beautifully. The morning 
sunshine must have been bright, and the grass 
green in its young strength; the leaves on the 
trees must have seemed so happily busy, as they 
danced and swayed in the breeze. But it all 
had a siokly look to me. You know the pecu¬ 
liar appearance of Nature, when seen through a 
Bmoked glass; well, I feel as if I Bhould always 
see thB world through a smoked glass now. And 
then the birds singing too! How can the little 
bird sing in such a great city? Their strain was 
very sad, at least X thought so, and that it was 
right it should be so. 

I was sauntering listlessly along down one of 
the gravel walks, when I saw, coming toward 
me, Horace Blanchard walking with Lucy Bar¬ 
clay. There was no way of avoiding thorn, ex¬ 
cept by turning back. Suddenly Bhe looked up 
at me. All this had taken but a moment. Yot 
in that interval I had realized all her beauty. 
When I saw her befoto it was at a comparative 
distance; but now she was quite close; and 
moreover was gazing directly at me, as if some¬ 
thing in my appearance attracted her attention. 

I think I never saw such a face. As fair, and 
child-like, and innooent as a little babe’s. But 
alas! that sweet mouth was too flexible and 
tremulous to possess any strength; and the deep 
bluo eyes only looked like pleading. No wonder 
that Horace Blanchard, with all his fasoinations, 
could Bway a girl like that to his will. And no 
wonder that she believes even yet that he will 
marry her, and forgives him. Such a one “will 
love through all things,” and die loving. 

As they came on they were conversing, and 1 
heard her say to him, “You arc sure they will 
recoivc me?” Oh, Maggie! you should have 
heard that voice; bo low and silvery, and with 
an indescribably lady-like intonation; but moBt 
of all, you should have Been the grateful look 
with which it was accompanied. How could any 
man have taken advantogo of one so trusting? 
The villain! to still lure her on with false hopes, 
pretending that he would yot marry her, and 
that his family would welcome her. 

Her companion did not answer, for just then 
ho heard my step, and looked up. Oar eyes 
met. I felt mine flash with indignation. Had 
my life depended on it I could not have helped 
it. Mr. Blanchard started, colored, and looked 
osido In confusion. I scarcely know what fol¬ 
lowed. But I believe I showed in my face the 
haughty disdain I felt, for as I passed I glanced 
at the poor girl beside him; and her bewildered, 
deprecating, even supplicatory look, haunts me 
to this moment. I hope she did not think I meant 
it for her. But I fear she did. 


I have been all day since in a Btate of feverish 
exoitement. It is a relief to write to you. To 
think that this was the man, who, only night 
before last, had almost persuaded me, by his 
demeanor, that he could not be guilty. 

Is it right, Maggie, that this poor girl should 
bo allowed still to be juggled by that man’s pro¬ 
mises, yet no one raise a hand to save her? 

God help her! God help me also, and show 
me what is right. I am so bewildered that I feel 
as if all judgmont and reason had deserted me. 

Yours, Ada. 

New York, May 16th. 

I will try to be calm, dear, dearest Maggie, 
but 1 scarcely know how to tell you what I have 
to say. Let me commence at the beginning. 

This morning the girls went up to Lawson’s 
“opening” to select their millinery; and Ger¬ 
trude, who was waiting for George to accompany 
us in a drive, came into my room. 

“It is a glorious day, and the country must 
be looking beautifully. I do wish George had 
asked Mr. Blanchard to go with us,” said she. 

As I could npt reiterate her wish I was silent. 

“I really think Horace Blanchard the finest 
man I know—except my husband of course,” Bhe 
continued, after a pause. 

“Is he?” said I, in a voice which I vainly 
endeavored should not be constrained, for I felt 
that I must say something. ' 

“Yes, and I am astonished that you do not 
seem to'like him more. I should think you 
would suit each other exactly. Your tastes and 
opinions are so much alike.” 

I overturned my work-basket, and the picking 
up and arranging of my sewing implements, pre¬ 
vented the necessity of my replying. 

Gertrude has a vast deal of tact, but I never 
saw her so pertinacious as she was this morning. 
She continued, 

“Why Ella said that you used to be so inti¬ 
mate with Horace before we came back, and that 
all at once you behaved so coldly toward him. 
She hinted vaguely of some story whioh you had 
heard of him.” 

“Did she?” I muttered, not knowing what else 
to soy, and in my agitation trying in vain to 
thread my needle. 

Gertrudo was Bilent again, and arose and 
walked to the window. I saw that she waited 
to be questioned, but I had suffered too much 
to willingly open the wound anew. 

“It was about Lucy Barclay, poor thing, I 
suppose,” said she, after awhile. 

Her persistence annoyed me, and I made no 
answer. 
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‘•He’s not so much to blame aa you think,” 
she said, after another pause. 

I spoke now, for I was thoroughly angry. To 
think that she too should look upon suoh a dread¬ 
ful crime as a light thing. ‘‘Pshaw 1” said I, and 
I know my lip curled with all the loathing I felt. 
“I suppose you mean to say that she seduced 
him—that it was her fault,” and before the sen¬ 
tence was completed, my voice was fairly quiver¬ 
ing with indignation. 

“Ada Lester, you know nothing at all about 
it,” she said, suddenly standing before me, and 
with her dignified maimer, which none can re¬ 
sist 

I was awed for the moment only, then I said 
hurriedly, “I know more than I wish to, Ger¬ 
trude. This subject must be dropped hereafter, 
between us.” I arose and gathered my sewing 
materials together, as if to put an end to the 
conversation. It was growing unbearable. 

My companion moved restlessly about the room 
for a few minutes, then she said, 

“I am afraid, Ada, that the ‘charity which 
suffereth long and is kind,' is not a part of your 
religion. You must hear what I have to say in 
exculpation of Horace Blanchard.” 

I was wrought up to a pitoh of agony, which 
was unendurable. “For God’s sake, Gertrude,” 
I oried, “why will you torture me so? Do leave 
me.” 

“Ada, 1 1 mil not leave you till you hear me,” 
was her reply; and taking my hand, she drew 
me to her side. 

“Lucy, poor thing, is an orphan,” she began. 
“Her father was a humble country clergyman, 
and died when Bhe was but four years old. Her 
mother came to the city with her child to obtain 
work; and among her patrons was Mrs. Blanch¬ 
ard. Poverty and grief soon laid her beside her 
husband, and in her last moments Mrs. Blanchard 
promised to take care of the child. Mrs. Blanch¬ 
ard, I think, only intended at first to give her a 
very plain education, and then apprentice her to 
some trade, by which she could make a living for 
herself; but, you know, she has no daughters of 
her own, and insensibly the beautiful and affec¬ 
tionate child wound herself so around the heart 
of her patroness, that the good woman deter¬ 
mined on a different destiny for her. She gave 
her all the advantages of an excellent school, 
made a will, that in case of her death the child 
would be secured from want, and determined 
to keep her with her as a companion. Mrs. 
Blanohard’s delicate health made this the more 
desirable, and Lucy, who was devotedly attached 
to her adopted mother, sewed for her, read to 
her, and nursed her most tenderly. Horace and 
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Lucy grew up meantime almost like brother and 
sister. 

“Last winter was a year, Mrs. Blanohard’s ill¬ 
ness assumed a more serious form; Bhe was con¬ 
fined entirely to her chamber, and a great deal 
of the time to her bed. Lucy was her constant 
and only nurse. Doctor Franklin, who had been 
her physician for years, was himself ill, and not 
able to attend her; but Mb son, also a physician, 
who was just getting into practice, came in his 
place. He iB a very handsome man, and re¬ 
markably agreeable in his manners. Day after 
day, throughout the whole winter, Mb visits con¬ 
tinued. Lucy was always in the room. It was 
Lucy who met Mm at the head of the staircase 
when ho came in; it was Luoy who took his 
directions with regard to the medicines; it was 
Lucy who again Baw him to the staircase when 
he departed.” 

Maggie, I found myself here, leaning eagerly 
over toward Gertrude, drinking in every word 
with a wild hope trembling around my heart. 
Gertrude had paused a moment, then again re¬ 
sumed. 

“Mrs. Blanchard grew better toward spring, 
but her sweet young nurse was becoming paler 
and thinner every day. Young Franklin was still 
the physician. Mrs. Blanchard spoke anxiously 
about Lucy. The dootor recommended fresh air 
and exercise. This her patroness compelled Luoy 
to take daily. But alas! she knew not that the 
poor girl was always accompanied by the physi¬ 
cian who had prescribed the remedy. Lucy’s 
sweet face soon bore unmistakable traces of in¬ 
tense mental agony. In vain Mrs. Blanchard 
questioned her, she only answered with her tears. 
Thus the spring and summer wore on. Mrs. 
Blanohard went to her sister’s on the Hudson to 
pass a week. Luoy excused herself from accom¬ 
panying her os she hod heretofore done; and 
when Mrs. Blanchard returned she was gone. 
She left a wild, incoherent letter, saying she had 
disgraced one whom Bhe had loved more than a 
mother, and had gone to Mde her misery and 
shame where none would hear of her. From 
what could be gathered from words so wild, her 
struggles had been terrible. But poor, innocent 
child, her loving heart was no match for the law¬ 
less passions of her betrayer. She gave no name, 
but said he had promised to marry her. Mrs. 
Blanchard’s suspicions immediately fell on young 
Franklin. A thousand little circumstances, un¬ 
noticed at the time, frilly confirmed her in this ^ 
idea. She sent immediately to his office, bnt he 
had gone to Europe. 'Whilst a doubt remained, 
she dared not worry hia father with the story 
after his own severe illness. Horace, who had 
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been out in the far West, -was hurried home 
Every exertion was made to find the poor girl; 
but with no avail. The servants and neighbor* 
sometimes talked of a pale face and woe-won 
figure that glided up and down before Mrs, 
Blanchard’s house at night; but nothing definite 
could be. obtained. Horace went to Europe, and 
sought out Dr. Franklin, who acknowledged hi* 
crime, but refused to marry Lucy-" 

I could bear it no longer, Maggie. I had 
risen and paced the room, Borne time before; and 
now I burst into hysteric weeping, and flung 
myself on the bed. Gertrude left me to myseli 
for awhile; then came and sat down by me and 
passed her soft hand across my brow. It soothed 
me like magnetism. 

At last she resumed. “Horace's entreaties to 
young Franklin were in vain. He said he really 
loved Lucy, but that his family would never re¬ 
ceive the humble companion of Mrs. Blanchard 
as his wife. Horace, you know, returned home 
in December. In the meantime search was again 
instituted for Lucy, but again in vain. Young 
Franklin had positively denied any knowledge of 
her residence. It was through you, Ada, that 
sho was at last discovered.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, Horace went one morning to cull on 
Mrs. HichardB, and Baw Luoy coming out of a 
house opposite. He crossed over, laid hia hand 
on her shoulder and called her by name. He 
said she nearly fainted. He went back with her 
to tlio house, and eagerly assured the poor girl 

of his mother’s forgiveness. Her only reply when 
he told her of the search which had been made 
for her was, ‘Oh! if you had only never found 
me—oh! if you had only never found mo.’ By 
degrees he learned that sho had gone off to the 
country, after she had left home, and there oked 
out the little money she took with her by sewing. 
Just before her child was bom she returned to 
the city, still supporting herself by her needle. 
Her baby died. A woman who nursed her said 

that her grief for it, and her ravings for the 
father, who had promised to marry her, was 
terrible. Horace went very frequently to see 
her, carrying her money and kind messages from 
his mother, whom she at first utterly refused to 
see again. But he did more than that. Young 
Dr. Franklin returned about two weeks ago from 
Europe. Horace waited upon him immediately, 
and again proposed his marrying Luoy, and he 
again refused, saying he still loved her^ but could 
not marry her on account of his family. Horace 
is aa quick to aot as to conceive. He took young 
Franklin by the arm and walked immediately 
into his father’s office. There, to the son’s 


t astonishment, with but little circumlocution, he 
| told Dr. Franklin the whole story. The father 
is a rigid Presbyterian, and though no doubt it 
cost his pride some pangs, he did not hesitate as 
to his duty: young Franklin was commanded to 
marry Lucy, or else be discarded. The grati¬ 
tude of the poor girl, I learn, was most painful to 
witness, and she has behaved beautifully through 
it all. She refused to see her lover till she was 
to stand beside him as his wife. Horace pre¬ 
vailed on her a few days ago to see his mother, 
and she at length consented. It was an ordeal 
which her timid nature could not endure alone, 
so he met her yesterday morning, which was to 
bo her first visit, and accompanied her baok to 
Mrs. Blanchard. She is to be privately married 
at their house in the course of a few days, and 
leave the city immediately.” 

I had no tears, Maggie, at the end of Ger¬ 
trude’s recital, but every nerve in my frame was 
quivering with excitement. 

After a few moments Gertrude rose*to go, 
saying she must see if the carriage had come. 
I suspect it had never been ordered. 

I was not satisfied yeti I caught hold of her 
dress, and gasped out, 

“When did you learn all this?” 

“I knew the first part of the affair when I was 
in Europe, and Horace has kept my husband 
informed of tho progress of events since our re¬ 
turn; but,” said she, with a smile, “I never 
imagined how important it was that you should 
know the Btory too till yesterday.” 

I believe I muttered “What do you mean?” 
although I suspected that I very well knew. 

“Nothing, except that you told the whole 
thing in a glance to Horace, when you met him 
with poor Lucy in the park, and he, for the first 
time, suspected that he was bearing another 
man’s sin. By the way, Ada, I would advise 
you, aa a friend, to learn to wear a fashionable 
face, and not lot it bo telling talcs on you all tho 
time.” 

“How do you know I met them in the park?” 

11 faltered outi 

I “How do I know?” and she laughed gaily, 

| “why didn’t he spend half of the day in hunting 
j George up, and when he found him wanted him 
1 to leave off giving directions about our new 
• house, in order to coax me to tell you the story 
| somehow! But I had half a mind to give it up 
I a doten times. I never saw such an impraoti- 
t cable woman as you are. I pity the husband 
: that will get you. And, by the way, Ada, is 
| there any truth in Louise’s insinuation that you 
are engaged to a young lawyer in C-?” 

“About as much,” answered I, angrily, “as 
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there was in her adroit confirmation of Horace 
Blanchard’s guilt to me.” 

Gertrude kissed me, and left the room to look 
for the apooryphat carriage. 

It has been hours since then, Maggie, and I 
was able to do nothing till I commenced writing 
to you. I could not quiet myself. I trembled 
too much to sow, and I could not read. I hardly 
know how the hours passed. In the midst of 
happy weeping I have kept murmuring to inyself 
all the rime, “He is innocent, he is innocent,” as 
if it was too much bliss. Yours, Ada. 

New York, May 24th. 

My last letter from New York, dear Maggie, I 
think, for we shall be with you in a week. 

With uncle's permission (for mine he seems to 
take as a matter of course) Mr. Blanchard will 
accompany us. 

You ask if my “usual effrontery sustained me, 
in my first interview with Horace, after Ger¬ 
trude’s Btory.” 

I am obliged to confess that it did not. You 
know so much, Maggie, that you shall know all 
now. I had kept my room under the plea of 
indisposition all day. I think I was never so 
still in my life as at dinner time. I was in such 
a happy dream I could not talk. Gertrude and 
George both kindly shielded mo from observation 
as much as possible, but the latter could not, 
for the life of him, keep from sending laughing 
glances across the table at me. That evening 
happened to be the one on which the girls have 
their weekly eonverzione , to which about twenty 
or thirty of thoir intimate friends always come. 

I tried in vain to dress myself. I think there 
was a dream between every stroke of the hair¬ 
brush. I frequently awoke to consciousness to 
find myself sitting in my sowing-chair, with arms 
folded, and smiling in my reverie. Don’t laugh 
too much, Maggie, but I tell you it is an absolute 
truth, that when I was dressed I found I had put 
on my walking gaiter boots instead of my black 

satin slippers. I do not know to this moment 
how they got on, but there they were neatly 
laced, and my dressing slippers and satin shoes 
were arranged cosily Bide by Bide on the wash- 
stand. This incident recalled me to myself some¬ 
what, though Gertrude came into my room and 
said that she had knocked half a dozen times at 
loast and got no answer; but I do not believe 
her. 

After all my heart failed me. I felt as if I 
could not go down Btairs and meet Mr. Blanchard. 
Gertrude coaxed some time in vain, till she put 
forth one unanswerable argument—-“It will be a 
great deal less embarrassing to meet him thus 


than nlone.” So I slowly followed her down the 
staircase. I really behaved like a child. I laugh 
now when I think of it. When we got nearly to 
the bottom, without stopping to consider, I sud¬ 
denly turned and rushed up again to my own 
room. Gertrude came panting and laughing 
after me. “I couldn’t help it,” was all my ex¬ 
cuse. 

“Now, Ada,” so id Gertrude, still laogMng, 
“I’ll just tell you what it is, if you do not go 
down with me, I’ll send Horace up for you.” 

“Goodness gracious! Gertrude do have a little 
patience,” and with these words I again followed 
her. The drawing-room was brilliantly lighted 
and the doors open. As we reached it, I saw. 
groups scattered about gaily talking; but imme¬ 
diately opposite the door was Mr. Blanchard and 
George earnestly conversing. I could not help 
shrinking behind Gertrude, and a little to one 
side. Mr. Blanchard looked up, saw her, and 
anxiously scanned her face; I suppose she tele¬ 
graphed back favorably, for his whole counte¬ 
nance lighted up, and his quick glance darted 
past her to where I stood. Then he catno for¬ 
ward, and half frankly, half hesitatingly, took 
my hand. Censorious people, dear Maggie, might 
have said that he retained it longer than was 
absolutely necessary, but I had not the heart to 
find fault with it This seemed to satisfy him, 
and he was too considerate to increase my agita¬ 
tion, which I knew he saw, by addressing a word 
to mo except on ordinary subjects in the presence 
of others. But I felt him hovering near me all 
the evening. Only as he was taking leave, whilst 
the others were busily talking, he bent down his 
head and whispered, “Are we friends now, Ada?” 
I do not believe I said a word in reply, but I 
judged by his face that he was quite contented, 
for alh 

The next morning, Gertrude produced a Ger¬ 
man song from some mysterious, unpacked 
trunk, whioh she could not learn without I 
played the accompaniment for her; at least so 
she said. 

We had been at the piano but a short time, 
when I heard the hall bell ring. I played falsely 
in my trepidation, and then stopped altogether. 
Gertrude went on rolling out the horrible gutte- 
rals with the utmost coolness, giving me a punch 

in the shoulder, with a “Why don’t you go On?’* 
I played away vigorously again, and by the time 
Mr. Blanchard entered the parlor, was “going 
on” with as much energy and as bad time as 
Gertrude could wish. 8he greeted Mr. Blanchard 
warmly, but I was too much occupied to do more 
than bow. Horace drew a chair Up to tlw pin no, 
and as my cousin stopped the song, I of course 
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was obliged to stop the accompaniment. I was 
beginning to feel entirely unembarrassed, when 
George came to the door with “How do, Blanch¬ 
ard! My patience, Gertrude, I believe you are 
like all the women, never ready. It is time now 
wo were off to look at that furniture, and you 
promised to stop at Thompsons for the girls. I'll 
bo back for you in fifteen minutes if you can be 
ready.” 

The trepidation of the provious night seized 
mo again. I involuntarily turned around on the 
piano stool, and seized Gortrude’e dress as she 
arose to go, and my next impulse was to follow 
her. Just then I happened to catch Mr. Blanch¬ 
ard’s laughing eye and amused expression of 
countenanco, and—will you believe it, Maggie?— 
I burst into a hearty fit of laughter, somewhat 
nervous, to be sure, from sympathy. I returned 
to tho piano again as my only resource, and 
played away vigorously. Presently he laid his 
hand on mino and said, “When you have finished 
that intricate piece of musio, Ada, I would like 
to speak with you.” As he did not roloaso my 
hand, I, of course, was obliged to stop playing, 
only striking a koy now and thon with one of my 
fingers, 

“Would you consider tho proposal made to 
you, some weeks ago, an insult now, Ada V'j he 
asked, after a pause. / 

Had my life depended on it I could not have 
spoken. Ho clasped my hand more closely as he 
rosumed, “I would not havo given up so soon 
thon, believo me, had I not been led to believe, 
through Miss Hinton, that you were already 
engaged. But I could not help thinking that 
you loved me, sometimes, in spite of that Do 
you?” 

I was saved the necessity, doar Maggie, of 
acknowledging tho degrading fact, by hoaring 
George onter tho front door, and Gertrude de¬ 
scend the staircase. I sprang to tho window to 
sod tho carriago drivo off, and Mr. Blanchard 
must have haci some ouriosity on the subject 
also, for he followed mo. I do not think I felt 
or looked like fainting, but Mr. Blanchard Bocmed 
to consider it necessary to lead mo to tho sofa, 
from which ho did not release me till unclo’s key 
was heard in the hall door. 

“Hoy! what’s tho matter, Ada?” asked the 
good man, in astonishment, as I rushed past him 
and up thp stairoaso; but I did not think it worth 
while to stop,Tor Horace had promised to explain 

it all 

You cannot tell howl dreadod the ordeal of the 
dinner-table. I knew I should have to undergo 
my uncle's raillery, and something more from 
Louise. 


“Ho, ho!” was the greeting, as I entered the 
dining-room somewhat late. Every eye was 
turned upon me except George’s and Gertrude’s. 
“Ho, ho! so you’re going to take a New York 
husband after all, you puBS ! Well, I am heartily 
glad, for your mother can’t say now that I didn’t 
do my duty by you. You couldn’t have got a 
finer fellow if you had tried. I’ve given my per¬ 
mission.” 

I involuntarily glanoed at Louise. She was 
perfectly livid, and her great, black eyes fairly 
snapped with anger. Had she really loved Horace, 
Maggio, I should havo felt truly sorry that I was 
disappointing her, but I think I understand her 
too well now not to know that it was Iub fortune 
and position, and not himself that she coveted; 
and that her feelings toward me are those of envy 
rather than jealousy. 

I despatched a letter that very night to mamma; 
and Horace and nnole both wrote to papa by tho 
same poBt, I behove. 

Yesterday I received a most beautiful, affec¬ 
tionate note from Mrs. Blanchard, asking me if 
I would not lay aside formality, and come to see 
her before I left tho city, as Bho was too much of 
an invalid to call on me. It was accompanied 
by an exquisite bouquet of hynointhB and roses. 

Of course I consented, and Horace called for 
me this morning. I never felt so anxious about 
my appearance in my life, Maggie, nor such a 
wish to make a good impression. » 

“Here, mother, is the daughter I am going to 
bring you,” said Horace, as we entered the room. 

“I know that I shall love her very muoh,” was 
tho kind reply, accompanied by a kiss. 

I felt at ease in a moment, and never passed a 
pleasanter hour than in that sick chamber. Mrs. 
Blanchard Beems to he such a cheerful Christian, 
and such an intelligent woman, that one must love 
her. 

Now, Maggie, do not laugh at me, and ssk 
where the “smoked glass” is now; I acknow¬ 
ledge that I see everything through a most 
absurdly bright coleur de rose medium; but it is 
much the pleasantest, I assure you. 

In a week I hope to see you. 

Ever yours, Ada. 

P. S. Ella, the witoh, vows Bho is going to be 
bride’s-maid, to which I have consented, pre¬ 
mising that it must be second to your charming 
self, dear Maggie. 

C-, September 20th. 

Dear Mother—A da and Horace left this 
morning on their bridal tour, and after the ex¬ 
citement of the wedding the house looks desolate 
enough, I assure you. One can scarcely realize 
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that these drawing-rooms, with their faded flowers 
and falling evergreens, were the scene only last 
night of so muoh gaiety and life. I really think 

that half of C-was crowded into the house, 

or rather in the house and piazzas; for fortunately 
the evening was delightful, and tho greater part 
of the younger portion of the company preferred 
the brilliant moonlight and fresh air to the solar 
lights and warm rooms. 

Ado strenuously objected to all this parade at 
first, hut her friend Maggie Hazleton and Ella 
nearly broke their hearts at the idea of a private 
wedding, when they were to look so charming, 
and Mrs. Lester said, that aB Ada was going 
away to live, she thought it would be the easiest 
and most gratifying way to most of her acquaint¬ 
ance in G-to bid them farewell in this man¬ 

ner. 

Ada at last yielded, for she was too thoroughly 
happy to think that anything of tho kind can 
make much difference to her. 

I suppose that I could not convince yourself 
and Louise, who are even yet in all the excite¬ 
ment of Newport beaux and belles, of the very 
delightful season which we have spent here. 
Ella puta on a long face when New York is men¬ 
tioned. 

Now I do not know whether young Hazleton, 
Maggie’s brother, has anything to do with it, but 
I think if he was to ask her to laugh away life 
with him, (it seems to be the natural disposition 
of both) that no one would reasonably object to 
the proposal. 

The society in C-is delightful. Very much 

above the ordinary level in point of intelligence, 
and the Lesters, not only from Mr. Lester’s 
standing as a lawyer, but for their own merits, 
are at the head of it 

But you said you wanted to know about the 
wedding, and I am telling you everything but 
that 

Maggie, Ella and ourselves wore all day yes¬ 
terday hanging the parlors with evergreens and 
flowers, the latter of which were most bountifully 
supplied by Ada’s friends. I think every garden 
in C-, belonging to high or low, added some¬ 

thing as a parting token to a universal favorite. 

The rooms looked beautifully, I assure you. 

The marriage took place at seven o’clock, 
and none but the family and most intimate 
friends were invited. At eight o’clock the other 
guests came pouring in. One largo room up 
stairs wa,s cleared for dancing, and every foot of 
the floor was occupied till after eleven o’olock by 
nimble feet flying around to the music. 

The people of C - Beem to think that they 

assemble together for something else beside eat¬ 


ing and drinking, for though the dining-room was 
thrown open, and the table bountifully spread 
with cake, wine, creams, and other things more 
substantial, it was never crowded as we see the 
tables at parties in New York. 

Good Mrs. Richards seemed perfectly ubiqui¬ 
tous, but most in her glory in the dining-room, 
where she presided over the coffee-urn with gra¬ 
cious dignity. She occupies a comfortable room 

in a pleasant part of C-, and has as much 

sewing as she can do, for which she is well paid. 
Her devotion and gratitude to Ada is almost un¬ 
bounded. 

But I have forgotten about the bride’s dress, 
the last thing to he neglected, I know. It was 
of a plain white silk, rich and heavy, without 
ornament of any kind, except a bouquet de coreage 
of orange flowers and clematis. A wreath of the 
same flowers fastened the superb Brussels lace 
veil, which you sent to Ada, on her head. Horace 
gave her a superb set of diamonds and pearls, but 
she would not wear a particle of jewelry. Mrs. 
Blanchard has given as a bridal present a crimson 
camel’s-hair shawl, that will make half of tho 
“upper ten” gnaw their lips with envy. 

As to father’s pile of bank bills, I suspect that 

most of them will be loft in C-in tho shapo 

of comforts for some of Ada’s poor charges. Sho 
has certainly received no present which has given 
her so much pleasure, for in this way she has 
been fully enabled to gratify her native-born 
benevolence. 

Georgo and myself will leave in a few days for 
New York. I am anxious now that our home is 
ready to get into it As to the bridal party, there 
is no knowing when they will return, not before 
the latter part of October, I suppose. They all 
went off in high spirits, though Horace and Ada 
seemed to think that it would be a formidable 
piece of work to keep three such turbulent 
spirits as Ella’s, Maggie’s, and young Hazleton’s 
in order. Maggie Hazleton is to Bpend the winter 
with Ada. 

It seems that Mrs. Blanchard has refurnished 
the house entirely in magnificent style, reserving 
but two rooms for herself with their old-fashioned 
furniture. This troubles Ada exceedingly, who 
cares a great deal more for her mother-in-law’s 
love and comfort than for rosewood and broea- 
telle, but Horace said that Mrs. Blanchard would 
not listen to his representations on the subject, 
bo be was obliged to give up. 

I suppose we Bhall not see you till after tho 
fancy ball iB over, though I should think the sea 
breezes rather cool now. 

What is the rumor about Louise’s flirtation 
with that fellow who styles -himself the Count 
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de Monthin! George declares that from the in the rue de Richelieu at Paris, and a most expert 
description, he is sure that he is the same man thrower of “the honeB#” 
whom he Baw on tho steps of the “St. Nicholas” I am, dear mother, your affectionate daughter, 
just before we left home, and who was a barber Gbbtbudb Himton. 
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THE FIRST PARTY. 

BY ELLA BODUAH. 


Fob weeks the house of Brellington, root and 
branch, had been in earnest consultation over 
the “coming out” of the only daughter. They 
were an important family—-important in tkem- 
Belves and in their influential connections,' and 
it seemed strange that an important, consequen¬ 
tial-looking woman like Mrs. Brellington should 
be called “mother” by such a delicate snow-drop 
as Ella. 

The Brellingtons, with their city palace and all 
proper appurtenances, were at the head of the 
very elite; and Mr. Brellington was the leading 
member of a clique of choice spirits endowed 
with too much intellect and soul for the aimless 
character of more fashionable men. Ella Brel¬ 
lington, therefore, could not “begin the world” 
under more favorable auspices. But is was pro¬ 
voking, as her mother thought, that the child 
should be so thoroughly a child, and so obstinately 
indifferent to the triumphs that awaited her. 
Mrs. Brellington had in her younger days been 
a reigning belle —was a belle still; but she was 
quite willing to resign her throne to the youthful 
beauty who now engaged all her hopes and plans. 

It was so unfortunate, though, that Ella should 
have no particular “style.” Mrs. Brellington’s 
characteristics had been expressed by the terms 
“magnificent,” “distingue,” “queen-like;” but 
Ella was neither haughty-looking nor hoydenish- 
looking—she was neither a romp nor an icicle; 
but simply a bright, enthusiastic girl, who was 
sometimes in gay spirits and sometimes in dull 
ones, and who would never have distinguished 
bereelf aa an actress from her incapacity of 
maintaining the same role for any length of timo. 

Mrs. Brellington was in despair; just as the 
drooping eyelids and sweet sadness had made 
her an Ophelia, a gay, mocking expression and 
laughing eyes transformed her into a Rosalind— 
then came the noble countenance of Portia, and 
the reckless, defying Beatrice. That lovely young 
face was a perfect kaleidescopo of expressions, 
and Mrs. Brellington was sadly afraid that her 
only daughter would fail of making a sensation. 

The proud father, however, was delighted that 
hlfl rosebud preferred the subdued light of homo 
to the glare of fashionable assemblies; and the 
two spent many pleasant hours in the library— 
hours that should have been employed by Ella in 


listening to her mother’s instructions. But lately 
these conferences had been interrupted; one 
might have supposed that Mrs. Hauteville’s party 
was the only one that would ever be given—that 
it would enjoy as melancholy a distinction as the 
last rose of summer; and Ella raised her violet 
eyes until they were perfect notes of interroga¬ 
tion, when her mother impressively observed: 

“Recollect that on this, your first appearance 
in 'the world,’ depends everything.” 

“Don’t recollect any such thing!” exclaimed 
her father, “upon thiB ‘firstappearance’ depends 
nothing but the certainty of your having moro 
beaux than you can possibly talk to, and hearing 
more nonsense than you can possibly understand. 
And now let us take a visit to the bowling-alley 
—-you look fairly bleached for want of exeroise.” 

The next moment they were flying down the 
path, and Mrs. Brellington watched Ella’s glow¬ 
ing face and disordered hair with a conviction 
that her praiseworthy efforts in that daughter’s 
behalf were entirely wasted. 

The important evening arrived, and Ella was 
placed under the hands of the French maid hours 
before it was necessary. Upon the subject of 
her toilet all had had something to say; and 
yet such was Mrs. Brellington’s tact that none 
felt offended at the rejection of their proposals. 

There waa bliss Jerusha Brellington, a rich, 
spinster aunt of Mr. Brellington’s, who was a 
perfect terror to her relations from a habit of 
hunting up causes of offence and making a fresh 
will at least once a week. She had lost a lover in 
her younger days, by testing the strength of his 
affection in various unique ways that have not 
transpired. This lady, having produced a thick, 
brocade silk, that fairly stood alone from its very 
richness, with Borne magnificent old lace, that 
looked as though it had just been baptized in 
coffee, “took the chair” and held forth upon the 
mighty things that had been done by herself in 
that snuff colored brocade. She concluded by 
observing, in a manner that expressed her con- 
conviction of being accommodating to a fault, 
that “she would allow the dress to bo taken in 
for Ella, and, perhaps, modernized a little /” 

Ella’s tip-toe height was only an inch above five 
feet, and her two arms would Bcarcoly fill one 
ample sleeve of Miss Jerusha’s dress; therefore 
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sho laughed in the very face of her scandalized j 
aunt in uncontrollable merriment. ] 

Mrs. Brellington would as Boon have equipped 
the pretty debutante in one of her drawing-room 
curtains, but she wisely remembered that the 
solf-important spinster had property to “give and 
bequeathso she laid her hand on Miss Jerusha’s 
shoulder, and looking down into hor face, with 
an expression that seemed to be saying: “You 
generous woman 1” she replied, in the most grate¬ 
ful of voices. 

“Dear aunt, this la really too kind!” 

“ Don’t mention it,” said Miss Jerusha, looking 
as though her niece ought to be too full for utter¬ 
ance. 

“ We all know how much you prize that elegant 
dress-” MiBS Jerusha turned it over and re¬ 

garded it affectionately, “but even my partiality 
cannot consider Ella as suitably attired in any 
dress that has been graced by you” 

Miss Jerusha looked reflective, and encountered 
her niece’s oyes in the mirror. 

1 ‘ We all know what you must have been in that 
dress,” proceeded Mrs. Brellington, in a touching 
manner, “you have kindly given us a description 
of your appearance, thus attired—and do not, my 
dear aunt, for one moment imagine that wo cannot 
appreciate you without such sacrifices. Believe 
me that I shall he far better satisfied with Ella 
in a toilet more adapted to her humbler charms 
than if she were attired with the unworthy 
attempt of aping that which is so far above her.” 

Miss JeruBha looked triumphant, as sho de¬ 
parted with the treasured brocade; and that very 
evening she remade hor will in favor of “her 
dear niece, Sarah Brellington.” 

The next attack came from grandmother Brel¬ 
lington. The old lady had set her heart upon 
seeing Ella decked in a pair of pearl ear-rings, 
a garnet necklace, and a brooch of turquoiso and 
diamonds. The articles were exquisite in the 
fashion of a bye-gone time; but Mrs. Brellington, 
who had a norvous horror of things that didn’t 
match, adroitly replied: 

“We really do not deserve so much kindness! 
But, my dear madam, you must not tempt me 
with a sight of these beautiful ornaments, for 
Ella is such a careless little thing that I cannot 
allow her to wear them. Think how I should feel 
if she returned without that exquisite brooch, or 
if the drop of ono of those lovely ear-rings 
should be missing 1” 

Grandmother looked frightened; they were too 
valuable to bo lost, and sho hastily replaced them 
in their cases—Baying, as she did so: 

“Well, well—we must try to console the child 
for her disappointment” 


But Ella was not even aware of the existence 
of the ornaments, for during the discussion she 
hod been deeply absorbed in the pages of “ Henil- 
worth.” 

She certainly was a strange child; and so 
thought her mother as she entered her room on 
the night preceding that eventful evening. The 
apartment had been furnished by a mother who 
was both able and anxious to gratify every fancy 
of a beloved child; and articles of beauty were 
grouped around in charming confusion. 

Ella was asleep; and Mrs. Brellington ap¬ 
proached the richly carved bedstead with its 
pink and white draperies, and stood watching the 
Blumberer, as Bhe had often watched in bye-gone 
years. She glanced at the small, white hand that 
rested on the counterpane, and started at the 
sight of a slender ring of gold, in which was set 
a small ruby heart. Sho had never seen the ring 
before—who could have given it to her? It 
looked moBt suspioiously like a gage d*amour, but 
it might prove nothing more alarming than a 
gage tPamitie. “Some school girl token, I sup¬ 
pose,” thought the watchful mother; but she 
determined to question Ella upon the subject 

The next morning Ella blushed and hesitated 
beneath her mother’s searching glance; but at 
length she replied: 

“I have had it for some time—I got it at aunt 
Sarah’s.” 

“Did aunt Sarah give it to you?” continued 
Mrs. Brellington. 

“Please don’t ask me now, dear mother!” re¬ 
plied Ella, in great distress, “I will tell yon all 
about it to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Brellington was anxious to hear the whole 
story at once; but Ella coaxed, and the wary 
mother, reflecting that “a scene” might mate¬ 
rially interfere with her hopes and expectations 
for the evening, prudently dropped the subject 
for the present. 

Poor Ella! It was with a heavy heart that she 
surveyed the party preparations; and while try¬ 
ing on her wreath, her busy thoughts conjured 
up a background of grand, old trees and summer 
skies—and another hand than hers twined wreaths 
of violets gathered beside the old brook. For in 
her heart the poor child carried a secret that had 
not even been unfolded to her indulgent father; 
a something would rise up to choke her on the 
very eve of an unuttered confession. So all that 
day she roamed vaguely through the house; and 
when her eye fell upon the ruby heart, her own 
grew heavy. 

Years ago, when Ella Brellington was a siokly, 
half negleoted child, she had been confided to the 
care of Mrs. Brellington’s aunt—a kind-hearted, 
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energetio woman, who would uow-a-days be 
termed “strong-minded,” from the fact of manag¬ 
ing her own farm. After a Bhort sojourn at 
“aunt Sarah’s,” it would scarcely have been pos¬ 
sible to identify the delicate child with the rosy 
romp who delighted to climb fences, swing on 
gates, and do everything else not usually found in 
books of etiquette for girls. 

Ella’s rapid progress in such accomplishments 
was doubtless owing to her boy-companion, Lindley 
Mellwood, who Beemed to have taken root at aunt 
Sarah’s before the young lady’s arrival. Ho was 
the orphan child of a much-lamented friend; and 
aunt Sarah insisted upon his making her house 
his home. Lindley remained in obedience to her 
wishes; but having a more than common Bhnre 
of enthusiasm and love of adventure, he deter¬ 
mined, before long, to carve out his own way. 

The little, bright-eyed Ella soon mingled with 
his dreams—and while the child sat playing with 
the daisies and buttercups, he loved to picture 
her in all the graces of beautiful womanhood— 
they two setting forth, hand in hand, upon tho 
pilgrimage of life. 

Lindley was very much given to repeating 
poetry; and while indulging such visions, he 
was sure to think of those beautiful lines of 
Longfellow’s: 

“Not as a child shall we again bohold her, 

For when, with rapturo wild, 

In our embraces wo again enfold her, 

Sho will not be a child! 

But a fair maiden in her father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace, 

And beautiful with all tho soul’s oxpansion, 

Shall we bohold her faco!” 

One day, when Ella was about fourteen, her 
mother suddenly remembered her existence—a 
circumstance nearly forgotten in Mrs. Brelliug- 
ton’s unending round of gayeties—and the absent 
daughter was forthwith recalled. Lindley had 
before this departed “to seek his fortune,” as 
the fairy tales Bay; but there had been quite a 
scene in the old grape-arbor—and Ella emerged 
from the interview the possessor of tho ruby 
heart, which Bhe had purchased at the price of 
her own. 

Aunt Sarah yielded up her charge, little deem¬ 
ing that “tho baby,” as Bhe still called her, had 
had the audacity to become engaged ; and Mrs. 
Brellington received her without a doubt that, 
except in the matter of health and tho natural 
change effected in five years, she was in all 
respects the daughter whom one of aunt Sarah’s 
country neighbors had pronounced her “too lazy 
to raise.” 

This was the episode in the young life of Ella 


Brellington that threatened to cloud all her future 
days. 

Mrs. Brellington, though a skilful monoeuvrer, 
was foiled in her turn. She had determined that 
Ella’s first appearance should at least be cha¬ 
racterized by magnificenoe; and for this desirable 
end she had procured an elegant white satin 
dress, brocaded with silver, and had her own rich 
diamonds splendidly reset; but papa declared 
that “he would not have his perfect little piece 
of statuary overloaded in this heavy style.” So 
he and Ella put their heads together and between 
them composed a dress which Mrs. Brellington 
at once vetoed as “romantic-looking.” 

But papa persevered, and Ella entreated; and 
with considerable reluctance the French assistant 
arranged the folds of lace beneath which glistened 
the satin under-skirt. Bouquets of violets looped 
up the over-dress, and one purple oluBter fastened 
the folds of lace at the bosom; while a wreath of 
tho same contrasted prettily with the golden 
colored hair of tho wearer. Even the disap¬ 
pointed mother acknowledged to herself that the 
smiling, young party-goer looked wondroualy 
lovely; while papa contemplated her dress with 
rapture, as entirely his own work—although, had 
Ella followed his directions implicitly, her appear¬ 
ance would have been decidedly unique. 

Mrs. Brellington had, unfortunately, injured 
her foot in a manner that prevented her from using 
it; and after watching and tending it in vain for 
Mrs. Hauteville’B party, she was reluctantly 
obliged to consign Ella to the care of another 
chaperone. Mr. Brellington was to accompany 
his daughter; and in the dressing-room they were 
to meet an old friend of mamma’s who was de¬ 
lighted to usher in tho radiance of this new star. 

Ella, beautiful as a dream, or the genius of 
spring, as she sat there decked with violets, 
thought sadly of the morrow’s confession and 
scarcely raised her eyes to the many faces in the 
room—the property of various relatives who had 
assembled to pronounce their judgement upon 
her appearance. 

Aunt Jerusha kindly observed that “Bhe would 
pass '*—and then reflected what a splendid change 
would have been produced by the snuff-colored 
brocade. Grandmother Brellington thought that 
she “really did very well,” but sighed os she 
remembered tho beauties of her own day, and 
how they had degenerated; “ then , a person must 
really deserve the distinction of belle-ship— now , a 
little beauty, a great deal of brass, a fantastio 
style of dress, and numerous unmeaning airs and 
graces did the thing at once.” 

Other less important judges were enraptured 
with tho fair vision who Bat absorbed in a silent 
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contemplation of her bouquet; and Mr. Brelling- 
ton, after surveying her from all points of view, 
observed in a tone half earnest, half ironical. 

“Your first party, Your first introduction 
to the gay world—I think that is the phrase— 
and to friends who will commence their good 
offices by criticising your dress, disapproving 
your style, and-insinuating that the diffidence of 
the debutante is, doubtless, the skill of the prac¬ 
tised tactician.” 

“But I am wrong,” ho added, as his face re¬ 
sumed its pleasant expression, “to give you this 
*peep behind the scenes,’ when more agreeable 
thoughts might occupy our hour of waiting. I 
was just thinking of my ‘first party,* and the 
rather original ideas which, at that tender age, 
I attached to merry-makings. I was then just 
fourteen; and was to have the honor of accom¬ 
panying my sister, two years older, in the cha¬ 
racter of beau. I had been dressed for some 
time; and impatiently perambulating up and 
down, as X beheld one curl after another slowly 
emerge from its paper-ohrysalis, I began to fear 
that my companion never would be presentable, 
and I exclaimed at length; 

“‘Oh! sisterl Do moke haste! The party will 
certainly be in before we get there!’ 

“ 'Whether I had visions of a demolished supper- 
table—expocting the first arrivals to make a 
hungry descent upon the viands—or whether I 
wos tormentod by the apparition of a room 
full of dancers, and no resting-place for the soles 
of our feet, I do not remember; but my appeal, 
instead of hastening matters, proved fatal to the 
already arranged curls, and it took my sister 
Bomo time to recover from a fit of laughter.” 

tl My first party,” said Mrs. Brellington, “was 
a rose surrounded by thorns. I was young in 
8uoh things, then, and my mother had just bought 
me a particularly handsome, round shell-comb, 
to keep back my hair. I had broken several 
before, and was strictly charged not to removo 
this from my head during the evening. 

“Eve, however, couldn’t be contented in Para¬ 
dise, without knowing how those apples tasted; 
and before long, I was boasting to my companions 
of the wonderful stretching qualities possessed by 
that comb. Upon the principle that ‘seeing is 
believing,’ I attempted to illustrate my assertion; 
but as I sat pulling tho elastio shell, it suddenly 
Bnapt in two—and I remained for Borne momenta 
^ overwhelmed by the thoughts of punishment. But 
at the supper-table a bright idea struck me: 
mamma, I knew, was fond of macaroons, and 
watching an opportunity, I slipped half a dozen 
in my pocket for a sin-offering. 

“X presented these and the broken comb 


together; but, instead of being appeased, mamma 
was perfectly horrified—and I am quite certain 
that the severest punishment I ever received was 
given more for my vulgarity than for my dis- 
obedience.” 

“I shall watch your pocket this evening, Ella,” 
Baid her father, laughingly, “to see that no con¬ 
traband goods are slipped into it. I think, 
though,”he added; “thatyou are more in danger 
from love-letters than confeotionary.” 

Ella’s faco was perfectly crimson, and com¬ 
plaining of the heat, Bhe walked into the oon- 
Bervatory; but her father soon joined her to ask 
an explanation of this singular emotion. 

Bhe told him all, but the expression of his 
countenance puzzled her. He looked neither 
surprised, nor grieved, nor angry. 

“Unfortunately for your candor,” Baid he, at 
length, “I have heard very much such a story 
before. Tale-bearers are to be found everywhere, 
and the friend who informed me of your singular 
penchant was by no means a disinterested one.” 

Could aunt Sarah have been in the arbor on 
that eventful afternoon? Had she related, then, 
their conversation? Ella’s face wore such a look 
of distressful interrogation that Mr. Brellington 
was quite moved by it 

“I am ashamed of you, Ella!” said he, with a 
merry light in his eyes, “you ore a perfect dis¬ 
grace to tho sisterhood! After being‘got up,’ 
regardless of trouble or expense, to go forth and 
distinguish yourself in tho peculiar line of prac¬ 
tise ‘sacred to young ladies,’ you remorselessly 
give a death-blow to the hopes of your sanguine 
relations by acknowledging yourself to be a per¬ 
fectly heartless individual—having parted with the 
same to a harlequin of a young man, who seems 
to have distinguished himself in your eyes by 
turning somersets and climbing fences!” 

“Oh, papa!” said Ella, reproachfully, “how 
can you?” 

“I don’t know, indeed,” said he, “how I con— 
for you are, of course, pondering over the pos¬ 
sibility of my consenting to smile upon this ridi¬ 
culous love affair. Nought and nought never 
made anything when I was at school, so, how can 
you two expect to become one f For I had it, 
from the best authority, that your hero ia as un¬ 
encumbered with worldly goods as any romance 
reader could desire.” 

Ella was mercilessly palling the camelias to 
pieces, but she looked up to say in such a tone: 
“Oh, papa! If you had only seen him!” 

Mr. Brellington smiled and turned his head 
toward the door; but Ella thought his silence 
ominous, and mournfully followed him buck to 
the drawing-room. 
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Aunt Jerusha was just fairly started (for the 
fortieth time) on the narrative of her “first 
party,” which comprised the entire history ot 
that wonderful brocade—a description of her 
whole personal appearance and powers of fasci¬ 
nation—with other particulars “too numerous 
to mention”—when, to the relief of her auditory, 
the hall-bell was violently pulled, and all ex¬ 
claimed: “There’s the carriage!” 

Ella stepped into the hall as the door was 
opened; but,-instead of Thomas, she beheld an 
elegant-looking young gentleman, and a face 
which, though considerably altered, had often 
looked down upon her from the top of a tree, or 
gleamed roguishly out from loads of hay. 

Lindley Mellwood stood gazing upon the young 
May queen, who had appeared so suddenly in 
silent admiration; while Ella neither screamed 
nor approached him; but in spite of the rudeness 
of the thing she retreated into the parlor, and 
sought refuge in the farthest corner. Provoked 
at her own folly, she sat waiting the result with 
feelings that were a perfect whirlpool of confu¬ 
sion. 

The first words that fell upon her ear were an 
exclamation from her father of: “Lindley Mell- 
wood! Is it possible? This iB very unexpected!” 

Then followed some communication in a low 
tone that she easily recognized; and Mr. Brel- 
lington entered the drawing-room with the guest 
—saying, as ho presented him to his wife, 

“Allow me to introduce a young friend of 
mine and an old playmate of Ella’s—one who is 
dear to me as well for his father’s sake as for his 
own.” 

Mrs. Brellington was too well-bred to show her 
surprise; but Ella felt more foolish than ever. 
Sho trembled and meditated an escape when her 
father approached with Lindley Mellwood; her 
confusion increasing as Mr. Brellington whis¬ 
pered, so that only the two could hear him, 

“I am inclined to think, Ella, either that the 
touching story you just related to mo wa3 a little 
fiction invented for ray amusement, or that I have 
been mistaken in the name. Did you not tell me 
that you were engaged to Lindley Mellwood V* 

“Ellal" whispered a voice that thrilled her 
with old memories. She looked up—Mr. Brol- 
lington was deeply engaged in conversation with 
his wife, and the lovers soon got up a whispering 
in their retired comer, which showed that neither 
were familiar with the book of etiquette. 

“After I left you,” said Lindley, “I had a 
dreary, aching fealing at my heart that almost 
unfitted me for any exertion—but I knew that 
the prize could not be won without vigilant and 
active effort. Poverty is a hard task-master; 


but as I plodded through with the weary routine 
of a lawyer’s office, your image would often gild 
the dull books before me until, in my eyeB, they 
became ‘illuminated volumes. 1 Yon remember 
the old arbor, Ella?” 

At this juncture, Lindley suddenly stooped to 
kiss a ruby ring that flashed before his eyes; but 
aunt Jerusha, who was sharp in such matters, 
was quito sure that the little, snow-flake of a 
hand on which it rested came in for at least a 
“lion’s share” of the salute. The whispering 
was resumed. 

“My adventures, you recollect, were not to 
appear piecemeal, like the chapters in magazines, 
but were to be condemned in one volume, before 
they were submitted to your inspection—or, in 
other words, dearest, my obstinacy and indomit¬ 
able confidence in my own powers of success, 
made mo refuse to give you the least clue to my 
wanderings until, like the heroes in fairy tales, 
I should return loaded with wealth and honors. 
But as time oped on, and no good genius came 
to my aid, I began to bo weighed down by a 
sense of my delinquency in having inveigled a 
child like yourself into a clandestine engagement 
—conscience whispered that it was not honorable , 
and acting from a good impulse, I went to your 
father’s office, and encouraged by his kind, sym¬ 
pathizing manner, told him the whole stoiy. Ho 
looked grave at first—but having promised him 
never to see you without his permission, he 
praised what he was pleased to call ‘my candor 
and sense of honor’—gave me both advice and 
assistance in my discouraging affairs—and con¬ 
cluded by telling me that my father had been an 
early friend of his, and that he had no doubt of 
my proving quite as worthy of his esteem. 

“You may imagine, Ella, what a load was 
lifted from my heart by the interview, and how 
pcrseveringly I toiled after that. But ah! it was 
a difficult thing to keep my ridiculous imagina¬ 
tion within proper bounds; in tho midst of the 
most matter-of-fact employments, wild visions of 
adventure came galloping across my brain, and 
at one tirno I was quite beset by the idea of a 
pilgrim journey in the Bayard Taylor style—so 
taken was I with the handsome pedestrian in his 
pilgrim hat and blouse. But the shadow of a 
little fairy in a sun-bonnet was to be linked to 
mine to render these journies desirable; and I 
began to fancy that papa might not altogether 
fancy these gipsey wanderings for his only 
daughter. 

“I plodded on—wondering when and hdw all 
this would end; but one day I saw an advertise¬ 
ment in a daily paper for one Lindley Mellwood, 
who was requested to go somewhere and hear 
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something to hifl advantage. To oblige the 
advertiser I complied, and found to my great 
surprise, that by the death of a distant relative, 
I had become the possessor of an elegant resi¬ 
dence, with horses, carriages, and other vanities, 
and a most liberal allowance of substantial bank 
Btock. After being regularly installed in posses¬ 
sion, I came to be absolved by your father from 
my promise. 

“ Our carriage is at the door, Ella —our home 
is pining after its mistress—when is our marriage 
to be?” 

“Eleven o’clock!” said Mrs. Brellington, “why 
has not the stupid Thomas arrived? I told him 
to be here at ten” 


“He came,” replied her husband, mischiev¬ 
ously, “but I told him that the carriage would 
not be required to-night.” 

To the great surprise of the family party, Mr. 
Brellington then published an “intention, of mar¬ 
riage” between EUa and Lindloy Mellwood; and 
“although Mrs. Brellington didn’t know, upon 
consideration, that EUa could have done better, 
it was certainly provoking that her ‘first party’ 
should never come off, after aU!” 

Elk’s chaperone waited in vain for her e»- 
pectod charge; but she was afterward informod 
that, on the evening in question, the young lady 
was “ very much engaged ” at home, 
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ALLIE. 


BY WlfcLJE EDGAR PABOR. 


“The dark arrow fled 
In the moon.”—S helley. 


The bow of the universal archer sprung at 
his touch; the arrow sped like the lurid flash 
in the midst of a summer storm; and another 
flower of regal loveliness lay sere upon the floor 
of Time: one sheaf more was garnered in the 
great charnel house, Alas! poor Allie, 

The cool zephyr flitted through the open case¬ 
ment, and, seemingly horror-Btruck at the scene 
presented, hastened with invisible steps from the 
place, murmuring that so bright a star should 
fall from its high eminency. 

TVith white hands folded lovingly over her 
bosom; a fillet of flowers upon her Parian brow; 
and robed in spotless white, Allie lay ready for 
the grave; while those who watched by the side 
of the dreamless sleeper, fancied they heard the 
rustling of angel wings in the air around and 
above them. Time gathered the winged hours 
in hi8 fold, and covered the mantle of the past 
over them, thus hiding their dark tableau from J 
the gaze of mortals; the hour came when Allie j 
was to be consigned to the City of the Silent; ■ 
with tears and sighs she was laid low beneath; 
tho sods of the valley. Willows bent mournfully 
over the hallowed spot, and her companions scat¬ 
tered white blossoms upon her grave. 

She was loved too well; her hours were too 
holy to bo “long drawn out” upon earth; on our 
wondering visions “she came like the moon from 
the cloud in the east; loveliness was around her 
like light. Her steps were like the music of 
Bongs.”* The void left in numerous breasts will 
never be tenanted as erst, and memory alone 
shall Bit where the form of Allie was enshrined— 
recollections of the past will tint the present, 
and irradiate the future. But let ua retrospect. 

FIRST PICTURE. 

“Didst thou bat know the Inly touch of love, 

Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow. 

As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

“I do not seek to quench your love's hot Are, 

But qualify the fire’s extremeat rage, 

Best it should burn above the bounds of reason.” 

Shakbpbabb. 

There sat in a wildwood bower, where the 
• Owian. 


woodbine trailed up the branches, and ivy dressed 
the rugged oak in vernal habiliments, two persons 
—one a youth, the other a maiden. “One beau¬ 
tiful, both young.” 

“The sun,” said the lady, “stoops not from 
his fiery chariot, as he rides with scathing steeds 
the interminable expanse above! The eagle, 
having plumed his wings, Btoops not in his ferial 
flight to watch the mundane notions of an in¬ 
ferior bird! Why should you, with the talents 
you possess, sufficient to satisfy the aspirations 
of a mortal, stoop from the temple of fame, 
choosing rather to abide in an humble cottage, 
where nought but wild budB bloom around, and 
the perfumed zephyr flits warily over the golden 
grain? Look higher—higher!” and the lady, as 
she spoke, bent her eyes full upon the face of 
the poet (for he was one) and waited his reply. 

“Aye, ladyl” his tones were caustic in the 
extreme, and his whole soul seemed poured out 
as he spoke, “well said; but I have found a 
flower, that, though I long to soar higher, has 
brought me lowly at its shrine; it remains for 
you to decide whether thiB flower shall repose in 
my bosom—over a heart as true as ever beat in 
the breast of man, and as capable of adoring as 
the sun is of shining. I offer you my heart— 
dare I hope for your’s in return?” 

Silence reigned for a few momenta; then in 
cold tones these words fell upon the ear of the 
young poet, transfixing him with astonishment 
and surprise: 

“Do not ask me for my heart, for I have none 
to give. Blot out my name for that of another’s 
more brilliant; let love be sacrificed to ambition; 
let it be your guiding star! its brilliant light will 
lead you onward, long after the former will have 
faded and gone out; seek its shrine, and there 
pour out your libation; think not of mo, for I 
cannot love you. I admire you for your great 
talents, and will one day join the band of wor¬ 
shippers to award you the meed of praise, and 
the voice of ambition at the triumph of genius 
will bo far more sweeter than the Boft melody of 
love; the latter too soon fades into the lethean 
air.” 
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“And you love [mother?” queried her listener. 

“ I do 1 One great and noble; not that you are 
not, but for him I have preserved my store of 
love, and for none other!” 

“And I-” 

“Seek Borne other if you will; there are many 
who would be grateful for tho preference—show¬ 
ing it by the homage of a life time. Yet—I 
would counsel you to let ambition be your only 
lov e-fame the goal to which your step should 
bo directed, and tho praise of tho world will ring 
in your ears a grateful offering, as tho laurel 
wreath graces your brow.” 

“And tho hollow meed of praise will only re¬ 
verb erato through tho chambers of a heart ren¬ 
dered desolate and lonesome by unrequited love. 
Tho crown of fame will have many a thorn con¬ 
cealed within its wealth of laurel, and they will 
pieroo to tho very vitals, ringing out as with 
leaden weight a monody of woo, drowning the 
murmurs of praise. A canker will be eating at 
my very soul, and, though tjie world may see a 
Binilo wreathing itself around my lips, they will j 
not know that, beneath a gay exterior, there iB 
a secret grief shading the soul of the poet with 
all the banefulness of tho Upas, and as deadly 
as the vapors of the Eastern valley.” 

“Your picture iB mournful—but one which, I 
opine, will never darken the mirror of life,” was 
tho reply, in calm tones. 

11 Never, say you? It will, and in its desola¬ 
tion its shadow will creep over your’s, and you 
be enveloped in its doadly influence,” and as he 
endod, tho youth passed forth from the bower on 
altered being; the flow of love was sucoumbing 
to despair. 

SECOND PICTURE. 

“The lovely Thais by his aide 
Sat blooming liko an Eastorn brido, 

In flower of youth and beauty’s prido.* 

Colliwb. 

Slightly different, but fbll as truthful as the 
former, is the picture hero presented. How 
true it is “through what new scenes” some pass 
during the progress of “life’s fitful fever;” but 
let me not moralize, for what is 

“Soonest begun 
Is soonest done,” 

Once more tones of love fell on the ear of the 
lady; this time they were received—listen: 

“I have loved you long—and now tell you, for 
the first time in words, that my love is quench¬ 
less; you have evor been the Btar that led me on, 
and now I bend at the shrine of the lovely and 
peerless asking if I dare hope! Ever since we 
first met there has been but 


“ One Bpell upon my brain— 

Upon my poncil—in my strain," 

and but one look the loadstone that drew me on 
to love. Need I name the one? Tell me, lady, 
will the future be bright with the beams of your 
love, or are the hours yet to come to be enveloped 
in darkness? 

Soft as the chiming of silver bells or the melody 
of elfin voices came tho reply, 

“I love none but you.” 

Short—but oh! how expressive; it was the 
first outburst of an affection pent up for a long 
time, and now that the stream had commenced 
moving—a mighty torrent gave evidence of its 
strength and told of mighty resources to supply 
the demand. 

Yet, as a wind ruffles the placid bosom of a 
stream, or as darkness shades the sunny wave as 
it sinkB in its billowy path, came the words of the 
tinloved one, “And in its desolation its shadow 
will creep over youria, and you feel its deadly in¬ 
fluence.” It acted, powerfully upon her mind, 
and her endeavors to shake it off proved power- 
leaB. 

The dim and almost uncertain shadow was 
already creeping over the pure mirror; a mist 
was raising out of those words, enveloping her 
even now. 

THIRD PICTURE. 

“And all went merry aa a marriage bell.” 

Btboic 

“They found Qinerva doadl if it be death 
To lie without motion, or pulse, or breath; 

With waxen cheeks and limbs cold, stiff and white; 
And open eyes, whose fixed and glasBy stare 
Mocked at the speculation they had owned.” 

Shbllxy. 

Soft musio floated through Hie chancel, and 
tho voices of many a merry couple chimed in 
gentle cadence, as they waited the coming of the 
bridegroom and the bride. 

The door swings wide open, and up the broad 
aiBle they come; before the altar they stand, and 
now are heard the wordB of the minister as he 
utters the solemn injunction and repeats the ser- 
vioe. The lost word is spoken, and they are 
about to mingle with their friends, when lo! from 
the further corner of the chapel a person with 
blood-shot eyes, matted hair, and cheeks wan 
with despair, steps up before the astonished 
couple and assemblage. 

Gazing around, he lets his eyes fall upon the 
bride with a ferociousness of expression that 
caused her to shrink back into the arms of her 
husband. Now the maniac, for such he is, com¬ 
mences singing; first it is low and plaintive; he 
speaks of love’s birth and its bliss—then comes 
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the declaration of affection, and with Btinging 
language he speaks of the refusal. Higher rises 
the strain, for he speaks of the lady's beauty; 
then changing again, with bitter irony he whis¬ 
pers her counsel and his despair. Yet again, in 
soft cadence comes another confession and the 
plighted troth; the scene changes once more to 
the bridal hour, while long and loud are the 
anathemas hurled by the mad poet on the faith¬ 
less one. 

But the sound ceases! See! he plucks a dag¬ 
ger from hia girdle, and ere the hands of those 
around him are stretched forth to interpose, it is 


plunged into his own bosom, while a wild cry of 
horror falls from the lips of those assembled; all 
but one joins the cry; that one is—the bride! 
gazing on the fallen one weltering in his own 
blood, she sinks to the floor by his side lifeless. 
With the name of Allis trembling on bis lips, the 
mad lover passed into the shadow land. 


This, reader, is tho story of Allie. Mourn 
with us for her early fate—that darkness so soon 
overshadowed the bright and beautful—coming 
like the storm King in his fury, with scathing 
influence. Rtquiescat in Pact i 
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CHAPTER XI. 

While uncle Nathan and Mary were conversing 
in tho porch, tho two women within doors re¬ 
mained comparatively silent, till the storm rose 
almost to a hurricane. The gloominess of the 
night seemed to oppress them, and they sat before 
the hearth heedless that tho fire had nearly 
smouldered out, leaving only a couple of large 
pointed brands of what had been a back-log, pro¬ 
truding from a bed of ashes, that grew whiter 
and deeper with each coal that crumbled away 
from them. 

With her calf-skin shoes planted on each foot 
of tho andiron, and her dress just enough lifted 
to roveal a glimpse of her bluo yam stockings, 
aunt Hannah sat gazing on the embers, with 
a countenance that grew stem and troubled as 
tho storm raged more and more fiercely. Her 
knitting work lay upon tho stand beside her; 
three of the needles formed a triangle, and the 
fourth was thrust through the stocking, in a way 
that betokened some strange tumult in the owner, 
for never, Bave when it was tho sign of some 
great calamity, had aunt Hannah been known to 
lay down her knitting except at the seam stich. 

That some bitter trouble weighed upon her now 
was certain, for tho thoughts that possessed her 
seemed bowing her person forward. She stooped 
heavily toward tho fire, with her long flail-like 
arms clasped around her knees, not rocking back 
and forth as seemed moBt natural to the position, 
but immovable as the andiron upon which her 
feet - rested, and sombre as tho Btorm that shook 
the windows and howled down the chimney. 

Salina occupied the other andiron. Her leathern 
shoes were tanged with mud about the soles, and 
a spot or two had settled on her white yarn 
stockings, whioh were slightly exposed at the 
ankles. But while aunt Hannah Btooped forward, 
bowed down by. thought, Salina sat upright as a 
church-steeple* with one elbow planted on each 
knee, and her sharp chin supported by her two 
palms.. Faint flashes from the brands now and 
then gloomed acroBS her hair, firing it upjvith 


ferocious redness; and her eyes were bent upon 
tho broken back-log, as if defying it to compe¬ 
tition, while her feet were planted on the andiron. 

At last, when the storm grow so fierce that it 
rocked the old houso to its foundations, and guBts 
of rain came sweeping down the chimney, the 
two women looked into each others eyes. 

“Did you ever see anything like it?” said 
Salina. 

It was an exclamation only, but aunt Hannah 
answered as if her thoughts had been questioned. 

“Yes, once—that night!” 

“True enough—that was an awful night. I 
hate to think of it.” 

“ But how can ono help it?” said aunt Hannah, 
bending her white face downward again, 4 ‘I*d 
givo anything on earth to forget that one night.” 

“Well,” answored Salina, “I have Bort of 
forgot a good deal about it; but now, as you 
bring it to mind, there was a thing or two hap¬ 
pened, that I never told of bofore, and couldn’t 
account for in any way—that is for the whole 
of it.” 

“■What was that?” questioned aunt Hannah, 
sharply. 

“Well now, it’s no use snapping one’s head off, 
if the night is howling like old Nick himself,” 
answered Salina, kindling up. 

“If I was snappish, it wasn’t because I meant 
it,” said aunt Hannah, sinking to her dejected 
position again, “you said something about that 
night—what waB it?” 

“Well now, I’ll up and tell you—it’s nothing 
worth mentioning—-but somehow I always sort 
of remembered it You know, after poor little 
Anna died, I went home in all the storm, for I 
had only run over to tell you about Mrs. Farn- 
ham’s baby, and hadn’t expected to stay. I 
couldn’t but just get along; the wind and rain 
beat in my free so; and somehow what I had seen 
here took away all my nat’ral strength; besides 
it was dark as pitch; and before I got home there 
wasn't a dry thread on me. Well, I went in 
through the back door, mighty still, I tell you, 
for I didn’t want any one to know that I’d been 
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out when there was siokness in the house. Be¬ 
sides, I’d promised the ous to sit up and tend the 
baby, while she got a little sleep. So, without 
stopping to bolt the back door, or anything, I 
jest stole up to the chamber next Mrs. Fam- 
ham’s, where the nus was with the baby, and 
opening the door a trifle told her to go to bed 
and I’d be down in less than no time. 

“The baby was sound asleep in the cradle, 
that had been ready for it ever so long, so the 
nus just put the blanket a little more over its 
head and went out 

“I ran up stairs, got off my wet clothes, and 
went down to the room agin, but first I remem¬ 
bered the back door and went to fasten it, before 
any one found out that I had been away from home. 

“When I got to the door, it was wide open, 
and the wind came storming in like all possessed. 
The candle swirled till it almost went out in my 
hand, and I was as much as I could make out to 
shut the door and get things to rights, without 
being wet through agin. At last I got tho door 
shut to and fastened, but when I went to cross 
the kitchen, where I never would let them put a 
carpet down, you know, the floor was tramped 
over and over with wet footsteps. Now, I hadn’t 
crossed it but once with my wet things on, and 
the footsteps went both ways, as if some one had 
gone in and went out agin. Well, I held down 
thelightand followed these same steps along the 
carpet clear into the room where the baby was; 
I hadn’t gone across tho threshold, remember, 
and yet the steps were all over the room, and a 
little puddle of water lay close agin the cradle— 
are you listening, aunt Hannah?” 

“Go on,” answered the old woman, in a husky 
voice. 

“I haven’t anything more to say, only this,” 
said Salina, “tho baby lay snug in tho oradle, 
bnt its little hands were as cold as stone, and 
I’m sartin there was a drop of water on its fore¬ 
head. That wasn’t all. As I was looking around, 
I saw a little baby’s night-gown a lying half 
across the door-sill.” 

Aunt Hannah looked up suddenly, and Salina 
oheoked herself. 

“Good gracious, how pale you are I—do toll— 
what’s the matter?” 

“You heard the thunder—I always was afraid 
of thunder.” 

“Yes,” answered Salina, “lightning don’t 
amount to much, but when thunder strikes it iB 
awful. That clap wasn’t nothing to speak of, 
though, after all.” 

“Wasn’t it?” Baid aunt Hannah, dropping her 
face between both her hands. “It seemed terribly 
loud to me.” 


“Well, as I was a saying about that night. 
There was a baby’s night-gown on the door-sill. 
I took it up and looked at it. It was fine cotton, 
edged round with a little worked pattern, such 
as I’d seen our Anna working there in the out 
room. The sight of it Bort of puisled me, I can 
tell you, besides it made me feel bad to think 
how cold her poor little fingers were then, so I 
sat down and cried over it all by myself. But 
how came the little gown there ? It didn't belong 
to Mrs. Famham, for her baby’s clothes were all 
linen, cambric and lace, and French work. I sat 
down and thought and thought, but at last burst 
out a crying agin. It was all clear enough.” 

“How,” said aunt Hannah, lifting her fhee 
suddenly, “how was it clear?” 

“Why, the night-gown must have stuck to my 
shawl when we laid Anna’s baby in your bed up 
stairs. Everything was tossed about, you know? 
and I always am catching to briars and things every 
time I move. Never could go a blaokberrying with 
other gals, but tho first thing they were calling 
out, 1 that Salina had got a beau,’ and there would 
be a great, long briar dragging to the bottom of 
my frock. It was my luck always to have things 
hanging unto mo. I wish you could see the ticks 
and burdock leaves that I have jerked off from 
this identical dress since harvest.” 

Aunt Hannah drew herself up a little more 
freely, but it was some moments before she spoke. 

“Did you keep the night-gown?” she in¬ 
quired. 

“Yes, I hadn’t the heart to bring it here at 
the time, so I locked it up in the till of my ohest, 
and there it lies yet, as yellow as safron. Would 
you like to have it now?” 

“No,” answered aunt Hannah, “what should 
I have it for; keep it safe just as it is; who 
knows but it may be wanted yet?” 

Salina drew herself firmly up, and observed 
that if the best man in Green county was to offer 
himself to her, he would get sent about his busi¬ 
ness in double quick time. 

Aunt Hannah raised her eyes, with a heavy 
questioning look, but dropped them again with¬ 
out in the least comprehending the drift of 
Salina’s thoughts. 

“No, said the spinster, stoutly. “It’s of no 
use looking at me in that way, if every hair of 
his head was hung with diamonds, I wouldn’t 
have him. It’s no use asking me, Fm a set cre- 
tur where I am set, aunt Hannah.” 

While Salina was moving her head up and 
down, with a force that almost dislodged the 
horn comb from her fiery tresses, a olap of 
thunder shook the house to its foundations, and 
sheets of lightning rushed athwart the windows. 
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“Nathan, where is my brother Nathan?” cried 
aunt Hannah, starting to her feet. 

“No, it’s of no use calling even him,” persisted 
Salma, unmindful of both thunder and lightning, 
“The faoe of man can’t change me, you needn’t 
call him, I tell you it’s of no use, Urn granite.” 

“The old hemlock is in flames again!” cried 
aunt Hannah, rushing through the porch, “and 
Nathan’s ohair empty. Is this for him? Nathan! 
Nathan!” 

By the light of the stricken homlock, Bhe saw 
her brother coming toward the porch, holding 
Mary Fuller by the hand. 

“Come, brother, cornel” she.cried, stretching 
forth her armB, “you are all that I have left.” 

Nathan heard his sister, and came toward her. 
She saw that ho was safe, and her old manner 
returned. 

“Come,” she said, opening the kitchen door, 
“it is time for prayers.” 

“Yes, let us pray," said uncle Nathan, solemnly, 
“for truly, God Bpeaketh to us in the thunder and 
the lightning.” 

Salina, who had remained standing in the 
room, was so struck by the unusual sadness of 
every face around hor, that for the time she for¬ 
got herself. There was something in uncle 
Nathan’s face that she had never seen before, a 
depth and intensity of feeling that held even her 
rude strength in awe. 

“Good night,” she said, tying on hor hood and 
folding a large blanket shawl over her person, 
“it’s time for me to he a going.” 

“Not in this rain,” Baid Mary, “you will be 
wet through.” 

“Well, what then? I an’t neither sugar nor 
salt,” she Baid, folding her shawl closer. “The 
old tree gives light enough, and as for a little 
rain I can Btand that.” 

“It mayn’t bo safe to pass the hemlock, when 
it’s on fire. I’ll go with you till you get beyond 
that,” said uncle Nathan, taking his great drab 
overcoat from a nail behind the door. 

8alina drew the shawl with still more desperate 
resolution around her lathy figure. 

“No, sir,” she said, with emphasis, “after 
what your sister has been saying to-night, I feel 
it a duty that I owe to myself to go home alone.” 

“ But this terrible weather,” said uncle Nathan, 
holding his great-ooat irresolutely in his hand. 

“As I observed before,” said Salina, “I’m 
neither sugar nor salt, Bir, but granite, marble, 
or, if there is a stone harder than these, I’m 
that.” 

Uncle Nathan was too thoroughly saddened for 
contention; indeed he scarcely noticed the mag¬ 
nificent change in Salina’s manner; and, if the 


truth must be told, was rather glad to be left 
under the shelter of a roof, when the rain was 
rattling over it so fiercely. 

“Well,” he said, hanging up his coat again, 
“if you’d rather go home alone than stay all 
night, or let me go with you, of course I don’t 
want to interfere.” 

“Thank you,” answered the lady, tossing her 
head and snuffing the air like a race-horse, “I’m 
sure I’m obleged beyond anything. It’s kind of 
good to let me have my own way.” 

Uncle Nathan looked at little Mary Fuller to 
gather her opinion of the unaoeountable airs 
their guest was putting on, but the girl’s heart 
was full of the story she had been listening to, 

; and she sat by the table gazing sadly upon the 
; floor, with one hand supporting her forehead. 

! Aunt Hannah too had seated herself on the 
I hearth again, and was gazing absorbed into the 
; embers, Salina had poor unole Nathan thus 
I entirely to herself. 

; “Now,” said she, “if you will have the good¬ 
ness to turn your faoe toward the chamber door 
whilo I pin up the skirt of my dress a little, I 
; shall be prepared to depart from this roof.” 

Uncle Nathan quietly withdrew into the poroh, 
and sat down in his easy-chair. Salina would have 
puzzled him exceedingly but for the pre-occupa¬ 
tion of his feelings. As it was the old man was 
rather sorry that she would go home alone, in all 
the rain, but his heart was too heavy for a second 
thought on the subject. I do not pretend to be 
a judge of these matters, but really I believe 
Salina was a little taken aback, when she came 
forth into tho porch, with her dress nicely tucked 
up, and her Bhawl folded in a fashion that left 
one arm at liberty, and saw uncle Nathan sitting 
there in tho dark, instead of standing by the 
cheese-press, hat in hand, determined as a man 
of spirit ought to have been after the trouble she 
had taken with the shawl. Nor do I pretend to 
say that she was disappointed, or anything of 
tho sort, because Salina in her day possessed the 
very germ and root of a strong-minded woman 
of modern times, and we are shy of running 
counter to ladies of that class—all that we ven¬ 
ture to assert is that she made a dead halt 
on the porch, looked up and down the garden, 
observed in an under-tone that “It was raining 
cats and dogs yet,” devices by which a weak- 
minded woman might have insinuated that Bhe 
had taken the Bubjeot of going home alone into 
consideration and thought better of it. Unole 
Nathan instead of suspeoting those things that 
we have been wioked enough to insinuate, seemed 
perfectly oblivious of the antique damsel’s pre¬ 
sence. At last Bhe gathered up her raiment and 
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mattering, “Well, now, I never did!” was pre¬ 
paring to step from the porch, when the voico of 
uncle Nat arrested her. 

“Salina, is it you? Come here, Salina!” 

Salina drew close to uncle Nathan’s chair- 
very close considering the circumstances, and 
with a relenting voice answered, “Well, Mr. 
Nathan, I’m here—what ia it you want to say?” 

Uncle Nathan reached forth his hand. Salina 
unconsciously crept out from the folds of her 
shawl, in a sort of way as if she didn’t intend to 
let the left hand know what the right was about. 

“Salina,” said uncle Nathan, pressing her 
fingers in Ms broad palm. 

“Well, uncle Nathan?” 

“My heart ia full to-night, Salina, I feel amost 
broke down.” 

“Well now, don’t take on this way. My bark 
is worse than my bite, you know that.” 

“You are a kind soul at the bottom, I always 
knew that, and have always been a friend to us, 
I shall never forget you for it.” 

I don’t know as uncle Nathan was conscious of 
it, but Salina’s hand certainly tightened around 
Ms plump fingers. 

“You were kind to her, and I want to thank 
you for it.” 

“ Her! Who are you talking about?” 

“Our Anna. The night has put me so in mind 
of her. I’ve beeu talking about her to little Mary 
all the evening, and now let me thank you, for 
you were always good to Anna.” 

Salina drew her hand from uncle Nathan’s, 
and folded it in her shawl* 


“I hope I haven’t hurt your feelings men¬ 
tioning her suddenly, after bo many years,” said 
the old man. 

Salina stood upright while he was speaking, 
but the moment ho ceased, the dim light through 
the kitchen window revealed her wading through 
the wet plaintaiu leaves as she turned a corner 
of the house. 

“She always was a kind creature,” said uncle 
Nathan, moving his head with gentle compunc¬ 
tion. “I’m afraid it come hard though to hear 
poor Anna mentioned, but I couldn’t help it,” 

With these meek words, half of Borrow, half of 
self-reproach, uncle Nathan went back into the 
kitchen. Aunt Hannah had gone up stairs, but 
Mary sat by the little stand, reading in the open 
Bible. She turned it gently toward the old man 
as he sat down, but he shook Ms head and mo¬ 
tioned her to read aloud. 

Mary had a clear, silver-toned voice, and Bhe 
read with that natural pathoB which true feeling 
always renders effective. That night there was 
depth and sweetness in her reading, that fell like 
the voice of an angel on the excited feelings of 
uncle Nathan. The storm was now hushing itself 
in the valley, and her voice rose sweet and clear, 
till it penetrated to the room above, where aunt 
Hannah lay. 

Why had aunt Hannah absented herself from 
family prayer that night? Why did she, as the 
voice of that young girl rose to her ears, cower 
down in the bed, and nervously draw up the 
coverlet to shut those sweet toneB out from her 
soul? (to be continued.) 
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